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ENGLISH TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


L 


Mz. LavaTzer's Work being deſtined peculiarly to the 
inſtruction and improvement of Connotfſeurs and Artiſts, 
and having no pretenſions myſelf to either of theſe charac- 
ters, I conſidered it as a duty which I owed both to my 
Author and to the Reader, to employ the pen of an Artiſt 
in preparing: a prefatory addreſs to theſe volumes. Fortu- 
nately for me I had acceſs to a Gentleman, who unites to 
firſt-rate ability as a Painter, the charaCters of a Scholar, and 
of the fellow citizen and friend of the venerable Paſtor of 
Z.uric. He was good enough to furniſh me with the fol- 


lowing Advertiſement, for ſuch is the modeſt title he gives 


it; and I am fure no one will regret that I have procured 
ſuch a ſubſtitute, inſtead of attempting to preſent a ſkilleſs 
effuſion of my own. Should I be accuſed of vanity in ac- 
cepting an eulogium ſo warm of my own part in the arduous 
undertaking, this 1s my defence; I have the conſciouſneſs of 
having diſcharged my taſk with ſome ability, and praiſe from 
ſuch a man as Henxy FustL1 1s not flattery. A fſimular de- 


fence I feel myſelf bound to make in behalf of my friend and 


a fellow 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


fellow labourer Tuomas HoLLoway, who has been treated 
in the ſame liberal ſtyle of commendation, which he 1s ever 
_ among the firſt to merit, but the laſt to demand. 


December 24, 1798. 


HoxToNn, HENRY HUNTER. 
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IT is not the intention of this prefatory addreſs, either to prove the 
claim of Phyhognomy to a place among the ſciences, to demonſtrate 
its utility, or to enlarge in its praiſe. "The immediate effect of form 
on every eye, the latent principle which 1s the baſis of that effeR, and 
which inhabits every breaſt, the influence derived from this impreſ- 
/ fion on condutt and attion, in every department of life, are ſelf-evi- 

/ dent truths, and need as little to be proved as the exiſtence of ſmell 
( | or taſte. If not all, at leaſt the moſt important part, of what can be 
ſaid on the ſubject 1s given in the book; and to epitomize what the 
reader 1s going to conſider in detail, or to attempt improving the 
author's argument and method, would be as futile as an attempt to 
* o11d refined gold, or to paint the lily. 
The. miſtaken humanity of thoſe who find cruelty lurking amid the 
reſearches of the Phyſiognomiſt, deſerves our pity rather than an an- 
| ſwer; it refutes itſelf: the general eye has given a tacit verdi&t before 
*, | he pronounces one; he either confirms by proofs what we have felt, 
or by proofs corrects our feelings: in either caſe truth gains, and wo 
to him if without proof he dare to contradict that on which all are 
agreed. Beſides, when the great principle of human nature, that pro- 
perty which inviſibly links every individual, from the moſt genially 
favoured in organization, to the moſt negletted or moſt ſcantily ſup- 
plied, to infinity, to the immenſe power that produced him, if per- 
fetibility be taken into conſideration, which allows no one to pro- 
nounce * So far ſhalt thou go, and no farther,” all fears of petulant 
or nox10us abule of the ſcience must neceſſarily vaniſh. If ſelf-love 
be a more than ſufficient counterpoiſe to humility or deſpondence, if 

3 vanity and hope never forſake their children, what danger can be ap- 
xt . prehended from Phyſhognomy? Its verdicts will be ſhifted from face 
to face; and there will always be outlets or atoning lines ſufficiently 
wide or ſoothing in the fatal angles of condemned claſſes of faces, to 
; let 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


let each individual culprit eſcape, or ſtand abſolved before his own 


tribunal. 


Men in their fears generally confound our ſcience with Pathology, 


diſtin from it, though intimately conneQed: the one eſtimates power | 
and capacity, the other judges of their produce and application. Wuhat- 


ever relates to habit, whatever ariſes from the moment of attion, the 
burſt of paſſions, their play on blood and muſcles, are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
without the phyſiognomic ſphere, whoſe true object is the animal at 
reſt, Were man and man as eaſily diſcriminated as the lamb and the 
tiger, the Phyſtognomiſt' s would be an uſeleſs ſcience; but ſince both 
lamb and tiger may dwell in human frames, he ſurely deſerves our 
thanks, who points them out to us before we wound the one or ſink 
beneath the other. 
' $0 much on Phyſiognomy as a general ſcience. As applied to the 
imitative arts we may be indulged in a few obſervations. 
Phyſfiognomy 1s the mother of correctneſs, by aſcertaining from 
the meaſure of the ſolid parts the preciſe proportion of the moveable. 


There have been, perhaps there are, teachers of art, who, whilſt 


they admit Phyſiognomy in the maſs, refuſe to acknowledge it in 
detail; or, in other words, who admit a language, and reject its 
elements. What 1s correctneſs without proportion, and, what 1s pro- 
portion without meaſure? The whole of every proportionate obje& 


conſiſts in the correſpondence of ſingly imperceptible elements, and 


becomes a deformed maſs without it. On this proceſs reſts the ſtill 
unattained excellence of ancient art. This 1s the Arithmerice, this the 
Geometrice, without which, according to Pliny, the Maſter of Apelles 
maintained the impoſhibility of attaining the ſummit of his art; and 
on this reſts the ſolidity of the aphoriſm of Apelles himſelf, to let no 


day paſs without drawing a line; and in what elſe could his cele- 
| brated conteſt with Protogenes conſiſt, but in the diſplay of rigidly- 


defined, and, at the ſame time, gracefully-pronounced forms? Let the 
twelſth part of an inch be added to, or taken from, the ſpace between 
= the 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


the noſe and the upper-lip of the Apollo, and the god is loſt. If 
painters of portraits ought not to need theſe obſervations, they can 
ſtill leſs be overlooked by the artiſt whoſe ſtudies are devoted to 
beauty and 1deal power. We ſhall not be told then, that the beſt part 
of beauty * conſiſts of air,” or that the truth of a model can ſupply 
that of character. 


Unity of charaQter, or homogeneouſneſs of parts, can only be re- 


deemed from the chances of conjecture by Phyſiognomy. Style, imi- 


tation; choice, without its regulation, will oftener produce an allem- 
blage of diſcord, or what is called a monſter, than an homologous 
being. Not the monſter, indeed, which Horace recommends to the 


mirth of his friends, the offspring of groteſque fancy, and rejected with 


equal abhorrence or incredulity by the vulgar and the refined ; but 

one not leſs diſguſting, though confined to a narrower circle of judges, 
a jumble of ſervile imitation, or thoughtleſs manner. Servility will 
produce a ſet of figures like the Adam of Albert Durer, or the Chriſt 
of Carravagio: manner will overwhelm us with the ponderous abor- 
tions of Goltzius and Spranger: whilſt, between both, a kindred mon- 
ſter, the motley aſſemblage of ideal beauty and common nature, fuch 
as was pounded together by Pietro Teſta and Gherard Laireſlſe, will 
add to our confuſion, and heighten our diſguſt. 

By conſulting Phyſiognomy only can Hiſtory hope to diſcriminate 
the forms of various climates, and to ſtamp its figures with national 
character, We fegl regret and ſhame in examining the pictures, or 
turning over the leaves of painters and engravers, when we find that 
the moſt celebrated names have contented themſelves hitherto with the 
groſſeſt diſtinQtions only; with white, tawny, or black ; with the thick 
lip or the ſlit; with the hooked or flattened noſe-ridge. What are 
the Macedonians and the Argyraſpides of Le Brun, but copies of the 
compatt race that compoſes the groups of the Trajan column? And 
what diſtinguiſhes the Mede, the Bactrian, the Perſian in his battles, 
but the ſcaly mail, the arrow, and the battle-ax? If the ſublimity of 

SET _ Michael 


ed 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Michael Angelo be always above the reach of national modification, 
the greater part of Raphael's works are within its rule: but if we ex- 
cept a few features and figures in his pictures at the Vatican, which 
ſhew that he was no ſtranger to the principle of national variety, by 
far the greater part of his compoſitions are made up by the forms that 
ſurrounded him, or by the artificial models within his reach—the 
people of Italy as they were in his time, or as exhibited in the baſlo 
relievos of ancient Rome. From him it would be ludicrous to de- 
ſcend to the domeſtic meanneſs of Andrea del Sarto, the ſturdy la- 
bourers of the Bolognele, the brawny gondoliers of theVenetian ſchool, 
the fleſh-hills of the Flemings, and the bloated race of the Dutch. 
The diſcoveries of Navigation, the ſpeculations of Commerce, con- 


nexions in every direction of the globe, and, above all, national | 


pride, have, indeed, on this ſide of the water, introduced of late a 
kind of hiſtoric painting, which, as far as portraits, habiliments and 
colour can eſtabliſh charatter, are exempted from theſe defe&s: but if 
vigour of conception, dignity of-expreſſion, grandeur of compoſition, 
ſtyle of deſign and form, the powers of chiaro oſcuro, and colour 
without glare, be requilſites of hiitoric painting, perhaps many po- 
pular productions of Britiſh growth, in this branch of art, muſt till 
be contented to rank with the prints annexed to books of voyages 


and travels, embaſſies and magazines, or with ſuch as might illuſtrate, 


were it the faſhion, Annual Regiſters, &c. 

' But enough. It might perhaps be expected, that ſome information 
ſhould be given relative to the Author of this work; a taſk in. our 
power, and ſufficiently pleaſing, if we conſider the charaQter of the 
man. But the narrative of a writer's life , however celebrated, 
cannot furniſh details ſufhciently important or varied to entertain or 
inſtru the public—unleſs it be a confeſſion, a taſk only to be per- 

* Something like an account of Mr. Lavater, has been attempted by profeſſor Leonard Meiſter, in the 


ſecond part of his Berihmte Ziricher (celebrated men of Ziric), Baſil 1782 ; but it conſiſts of little more 
than frothy ſophiſms and detraCtion, under the maſk. of candour. 


Ah Miſer! ezgrota putruit cui mente Salillum. 


formed 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


formed by himſelf. Beſides, the writer ſtill lives, and what might 
be allowable or amuſing, if related of him who is no more amongſt 
us, would border on indelicacy, whether it were praiſe or blame, if 
exhibited during his life. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that Mr. Lavater 1s 
in rank the ſecond miniſter of the churches of Zuric, and that it'can 
only be accounted for from the painful ſentiment which his ſupe- 
riority muſt have excited in his fellow-citizens, that he 1s not the 
firſt, Every period of his life has been marked with luminous zeal 
in his clerical capacity, with intrepidity in his public, and with prt- 
mitive innocence in his private conduct. His works on a great 
variety of topics, though all directed to one end, that of promoting 
order, inſtrufting ignorance, exciting virtue, diffuſing humanity, and 
regulating taſte, are ſufficiently numerous to furniſh a ſmall library. 
He was born a poet, an orator, a philoſopher, a critic; but a fatality, the 
very reverſe of that which he laments in the character of ſome one in 
this work—an unbridled will of compoſing at all times, has perhaps 
ſtained his productions with greater inequality, than he would wiſh 
to have imputed to him, who is deſirous of unmixed praiſe. Still 
the greater part of his writings, as they are, will bid defiance to the _ 
torrent that in all ages ſweeps to oblivion the produce of mediocrity; 
and 1t may safely be pronounced, without prophetic ſagacity, that the 
work here preſented to the public, notwithſtanding its celebrity, has 
not yet reached the ſummit of fame which it muſt command hereafter. 
The Tranſlator has endeavoured to perform his equally arduous 
and laborious taſk with perſevering attention and ſcrupulous fidelity. 
Though the immediate effuſions of an author, and eſpecially of ſuch an 
author as Lavater, muſt in tranſlation loſe ſomething of their original 
energy and fire, yet, conſidering the nearer analogy between the Eng- 
8 -- Iiſh and the German, than between that and the French language, 
- ; it may be preſumed that the reader will not often find the author 
| tranſmitted to him. at ſecond hand. Perſpicuity with concilſeneſls, 
i preciſion and neatneſs without epigrammatic affeCtation, have been his 
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aim, He emulates his author's eloquence and fervour, whenever 
religion and humanity are impreſſed on the mind. Nor do we recol- 
le& an inſtance, where he has ſubſtituted an idea of his own for one 
of his maſter, or where the ſenſe of the original has eſcaped him. 
With regard to the plates, the Artiſt who engraved them, or ſuper- 
intended thoſe engraved by others, has endeavoured, in the firſt in- 
ſtance to execute, or to have them executed, with the moſt diſcrimi- 
nating exaCtneſs and attention; and it is hoped, that on compariſon 
with the originals, they will ſtand the teſt of minute inſpection and of 
the moſt critical eye. With the faithful performance of this taſk he 
might have contented himſelf—the public could require no more : 
but as he conſidered that the advanced ſtate of taſte for the arts in. 
this country demanded all the ſplendour in the publication that was 
not incompatible with the deſign of the book, he has done more. 
Beſides a conſiderable number of elaborate and elegant duplicates on 
large plates, he has improved many ſubje&s from drawings made on 
purpoſe after originals procured from different colle&ions ; the arti- 
cles of Raphael and Fuſeli* eſpecially, have been rendered much 


more inſtructive and complete in plates and vignettes, than they will 
be found in the French edition. 


% 


* A new plate, rather than a duplicate, having been given of the Younger Herodias, introduced in a mutilated 
and altogether defurmed outline in the French edition, the Ed.tors have thought it proper to acquaint the reader 
with the Artiſt's reaſons for repreſenting the Nymph and her Companion in the attire and with the attributes of 
Bacchantes. "The atrocity of the requeſt which the Damſel made, fo incompatible with the cheerful and looſely- 
humane train of ideas that were likely to poſſeſs at that moment Herod and his gueſts, had they been impreſſed 
only by the ſofter charms of dignified, or the petulant allurements of merely licentious graces, forced on his mind 
the conjeEture, that the daughter, tutored by her Grecian dam, for ſuch her name beſpeaks her, had with her 
companions danced the orgic ballet of Autonoe, who, with her ſiſters [no and Agave, tore off the head, and into 
fragments the body of their own ſon and relation, the prying Pentheus. The Bacche of Euripides is known ; and 
the ſtory is told with ſubmiſſive and religious awe by Theocritus in his Lena, The ballet of Autonce 1s mentioned 
by Zuvenal in his ſixth, and probably referred to by Per/ius in his firſt ſatire, in the pompous lines commonly aſcribed 
to Nero. The tumult of ideas excited, the hints probably thrown out in the drama, alluſive to the ſimilarity of 
the inſult offered by John to Herod's love and the profaneneſs of Pentheus, the preſence of the Queen herſelf, 
aided by the tempeſtuous graces of the aCtreſs, at once afſailing and imperiouſly ſubduing the King to comply in 


the inebriated moment with the horrid demand, make requeſt and grant perfeQly in uniſon with the terrible ſcene 
attempted by the Artiſts 
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COLONEL OF HORSE, KNIGHT OF THE ORDERS OF NOTRE-DAME. 
DU MONT-CARMEL; OF ST. LAZARE, AND ST. LOUIS; HIS MOST 


CHRISTIAN MAJESTY'S MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE 
DIET OF THE EMPIRE, &c. &c. 


9.1K; 


be 


In prefixing your Name to my Phyſiognomical Effays, 
I do not mean to ſolicit proteftion. If my Book 1s bad, it merits 
none: uf good, it will prote itſelf. | 
Neither do I take the liberty of oreſenting this addreſs with an in- 
tention of courting favour or indulgence ; much leſs of wounding 
your ſenſibility by publick adulation. 
But ofall the Frenchmen whoſe acquaintance I have had the felicity 
to-enjoy, you are the perſon whom I flatter myſelf with having inter- 
Vo. 1.” | "i  efted 
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eſted the moſt, in writing a Book, the profeſſed aim of which is 
to engage men to ſtudy and to love their fellow-creatures, I thought 
myſelf obliged, therefore, to pay this token of reſpett to an enlight- 
ened Obſerver whom I honour, to a Friend of Mankind who is moſt 
dear to me. 

If the recolleQion of my features, and the frankneſs and eaſe which 
your deportment encouraged me to aſſume in converſation with you, 
be not effaced from your mind, you muſt be convinced with what 
lincerity I profels to be, 


SIR, 
Your moſt devoted Servant, 
JOHN CASPAR LAVATER. 


ZURICH, the 23d of Auguſt, 
1701, 


T HE 
AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


'THr Work which I preſent to the Publick being only a ſeries 
of Fragments, my Preface too muſt come under that denomination; 
I give it only as a F ragment. I cannot compreſs all I have to ſay 
within the compaſs of a few pages. | 

I know not which ſavours moſt of preſumption, * To deny that 
© there is any expreſhon mn features,” or, © To attempt a proof of 
* the contrary to thoſe who deny it.” I have, nevertheleſs, under. 
taken to write on the Science of Phyſionomies; not for thoſe that reject 
tt, but to the Man of Wildom, to the Friend of Truth : To them I 
conlecrate my labours. 

Prepared for all that may be apprehended from Paſhon and Preju- 
| dice, I will meet the attack with calmneſs and fortitude, in the conſci. 
ouſneſs of loving and ſeeking the Truth ; and I am bold to add, in the 
conviction of having frequently found it ; but, in order to coincide mn 
ſentiment with me on the ſubje&, it is neceſſary for the Reader like- 
wiſe to love the Truth, and ſearch for it. | 
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I pretend not to infallibility. In a region fo little frequented I 
may undoubtedly ſometimes have wandered ; and I advance with 
trembling ſteps in a track where the veſtiges of other travellers are 
ſcarcely diſcernible. But I will never perſiſt in known errour. De- 
monſtrate to me by fats and experiment that my opinions are ill- 
founded, and I inſtantly relinquiſh them. I ſhall not, however, reckon 
myſelf bound to regard objeftions which reſt on any other founda- 


tion ; they can impoſe only on the ignorant, or on mean and ſervile 
{pirits. 


Let the world form what judgement it may reſpecting theſe EssAavs, 
ſure I am no one can judge of them with: more ſeverity than the 
Author ; nor can any one feel ſo ſenſibly the want of thoſe talents 


which are neceſſary to the man who aſpires to the Title of Reſtorer 
of this human, and divine Science. 


Care, however, muſt be taken not to confound the Phyſionomiſt, 
with the Science of Phylionomies. Combat, confute my dottrines ; 
I will not complain: yet I muſt fhll infiſt that the Science is true in 
itſelf, and indubitably founded in Nature. 

He who is diſpoſed to controvert this after having read my Book, 
would doubt, or affe& to doubt of every thing which he himſelf had 


not diſcovered. 


Let me therefore intreat the Reader, not to peruſe my EsSAvs care- 


leſsly.or in haſte. Suppoſe yourſelf placed by my fide, attending to 
tne oblervations which I make, catching the ſenſations which I feel 


and 
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and wiſh to communicate : Suppoſe me conveying my remarks, at one 
time, with calmneſs and temper ; at another, riſing into warmth, and 
expreſſing my emotions in the language which they inſpire—with- 
out firſt ſubmitting my obſervations, my ſentiments, or my expreſſions” 
to the criticiſm of a frigid Journaliſt. 

Read and judge as you would do, were we examining the Work 
in your cloſet or mine. Read it twice, if you would form a candid 
Judgment ; and if you mean to honour me with a publick refutation, 
read it, at leaſt,---once. 

I requeſt not that you would read it without prejudice in my fa- 

. vour, or againſt either me or' the Science to which I have devoted 
my attention ; that were perhaps exacting too much : but read with 
all the care, all the reflection of which you are capable. And, if, after 


having done this, you are not inſtructed 


To mprove m the knowledge of yourſelf, of your fellow creatures, 
and of the great Creator of all men ; ena 
If you are not excited to bleſs him for your own exiſtence, and for 
that of various mdwduals whom he has placed arpund you ; 
If you diſcover not a new ſource of pleaſure, ſweet, pure, ſublime, 
and adapted to the Nature of Man ; 
If you find not your breaſt inſpired with a higher reſpect for the 
dignity of that Nature, with a regret for its degradation more 
humuliating and more ſalutary, wwith a love more ardent for ſome 
VorL. I. RT men 
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men in particular, with a veneration more tender, a joy more 
lively and affefling, as you meditate on the Author and Source of 
all perfechon ; 


If, I ſay, you have Gerived none of theſe advantages from the peru- 
ſal of my Work, I have indeed written to no purpole; I have tuf- 
fered myſelf to be miſled by the weakeſt and molt extravagant 
Chimera : proclaim aloud that I have deceived you ; throw my Book 
into the fire ; or, ſend it to me---and I will reſtore the money you 
paid for it. | 

I do not promiſe, for it would be the height of folly to make ſuch 
a promile, to give entire, the immenſe Alphabet neceſlary to decy- 
pher the original language of Nature, written on the face of Man, and 
on the whole of his Exterior ; but I flatter myſelf I have been ſo happy 
as to trace a few of the Charadlers of that divine Alphabet, and that 
they will be ſo legible, that a found eye will realty diſtinguiſh them 
wherever they Occur. 

I here formally declare that I neither will, nor can write a complete 
Treatiſe on the Science of Phytonomies. My ambition 1s limited to 
a few {imple Eſſays ; and the Fragments which I give, never can com- 
pole a Whole. X 

—Truth_—varity, and richneſs of obſervation, perſpucuty, precaſion, ener- 
gy—thele are the qualities which ought to unite in the Compoſition 
of a Work like this. I preſume not to ſay that I have always>ſuc- 


cceded 
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ceeded in producing ſuch a Combination ; but this, at leaſt, I confi- 


dently promiſe, 


To employ every effort of which I am capable, to make my 
Book acquire a continually increaſing intereſt with the 
Reader ; 

Not to give, as certain, any obſervations, except thoſe which 
I have fully matured, and of which I myſelf am certain; to 
preſent no hypotheſis but as an hypotheſis, the faces of In- 


dividuals only as Individuals; 


on 


Never to advance any propoſition till I am perſuaded it will 
ſtand the Teſt of the moſt rigid examination ; ſo that the 
impartial and enlightened Obſerver, recognizing in Nature 
the truths which I announce to him, ſhall ſometimes be con- 
ſtrained to exclaim: © There they are! I have ſeen them, I 
* know them again.” 

O how eagerly do I pant after ſuch an attainment! But who does 
not feel, or rather who ſulhciently feels---how difficult it is to arrive 
at 1t ! | 

I have only one wiſh more to Expreſs---may I but live to ſee it ac- 

_ complſhed: it is this, 'T hat men would attach themſelves leſs to form a 
judgment of my Work, than of the Science itſelf---that this book may be- 
come lels a ſubje& of converſation than of meditation---that it may be 
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ſubmitted to a farr and attentzve exammation inſtead of undergoing 
hafly and preapitate judgments pronounced without enquiry. 
"YR rn og oe ow. 

Ye much reſpeCted Strangers of different countries before whom I 
venture to appear in a foreign and uncouth garb---I bluſh while I 
reflect on the imperfe&ions of my Work. But on eſtimating the dit- 
ficulties which attend the undertaking, after conſidering that the ſtudy 
of Phyſ1onomies could, to one of my profeſſion, be only an occaſional 
occupatian---you will be too juſt not to excuſe the defects of this per- 
formance ; and perhaps you will find in 1t ſome things not altogether 
unworthy of your attention, although you might expect infinitely 
more from a Writer of greater ability, and who had his time more 
at his own diſpoſal. _ 
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In 1S Work is deſigned not for the uſe of the French Nation 
only, but of all thoſe who are not acquainted with the German Lan- 
ouage. Let them figure to themſelves, as they read, Mr. LavaTER 
ſpeaking to them by an Interpreter, who has a claim to their indul- 
gence, if he find not in his own Language, the copiouſnels and the 


reſources which are peculiar to that of the Author. One of the privi- 


leges of the German, for example, 1s the power of creating at pleaſure 


new words, and of compounding them in ſuch a manner, that a 
lingle term ſhall ſuggeſt ſeveral ideas at once. In this chiefly, confifts 
the beauty and energy of that Language, if, according to the obler- 
vation of a great Metaphylſician, the character of beauty in language 
be, to preſent a great number of eas im the ſhorteſt poſſible ſpace of lame. 
No one has exerciſed tis privilege of compounding words, with leſs 
reſerve than our Author; and it is impoſſible to render thoſe bold crea- 
tions, in a language much leſs copious, and much more confined to 
rule. SOR 

It has been found neceſſary, in order to avoid alterations too olar- 
ing, in tranſlating a work ſo much an Original as the preſent, to hazard 
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ſome expreſſions not entirely ſanftioned by uſe. The Tranſlators are 
reduced to a very awkward dilemma, between the apprehenſion of 
being unfaithful to their Author on the one hand, or of appearing 7:d:- 
culous by too cloſe an imitation on the other. They flatter themſelves 
that they have avoided the former at leaft of theſe dangers. The 
Author himſelf acknowledges, that he diſcovers, in all the portions of 


this verhon which have come under his inſpetion, his own thoughts 


and manner. In order to ſurmount the difhculties of rendering ſuch a 


book, in a different language, it 1s neceſſary to poſſeſs that kind of En- 


thuſiaſm with which Mr. LavarTER inſpires every feeling heart. 


Thoſe who have read his great Work on the Sczence of Phylionomues®, 


or faces, 111 the original German, have not ſuperſeded the neceſlity 
of ſtudying the French Tranſlation, it they mean to know all that he 
has written on the ſubject. It is not made from the German Edition, but 
from a Manuſcript in which the Author has new moulded many palla- 
ges of the Text, diſpoſed his materials m a different order, and added 
ſome new articles. 

The French Reader will be, in ſome meaſure, indemnified for his. 
inability to peruſe the Work in the Original, by finding here a better 


arrangement, engravings better executed, and ſubjects more intereſt- 
Ing. 


* We have always exprefſed it by the word Phy/rognomy, although we might have taken in this ſenſe, the 
term Phy/ſronomy, which denotes at once the Science, and the objeft about which it 1s employed: The former is 


preferred for the ſake of perſpicuity, and to prevent all poſſibility of muſtake. 
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QO Lozp our LORD, HOW EXCELLENT 1S THY NAME IN ALL THE EARTH ! WHO 
HAST SET THY GLORY ABOVE THE HEAVENS. OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES AND 
| SUCKLINGS HAST THOU ORDAINED STRENGTH.——WHEN 1 CONSIDER THY HEAVENS 
| THE WORK OF THY FINGERS; THE MOON AND STARS WHICH THOU HAST ORDAINED: 
| WHAT 1S MAN THAT THOU ART MINDFUL OF HIM, AND THE SON OF MAN THAT THOU 
| VISITEST HIM? FOR THOU HAST MADE HIM A LITTLE LOWER THAN THE ANGELS, 
| AND HAST CROWNED HIM WITH GLORY AND HONOUR. THOU MADEST HIM TO HAVE 
' DOMINION OVER THE WORKS OF THY HANDS: THOU HAST PUT ALL THINGS UNDER 
HIS FEET: THE BEASTS OF THE FIELD; THE FOWLS OF THE AIR, AND THE FISH OF THE 
SEA; AND WHATSOEVER PASSETH THROUGH THE PATHS OF THE SEAS. 

O LORD OUR LORD, HOW EXCELLENT 1S THY NAME IN ALL THE EARTH ! 
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DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


* AND God faid: 
Let 'us make Man m our own Image. 


« Here Creation is ſuſpended. The Univerſe in ſolemn ſilence ex- 
* pects the iſſue. Already the Air, the Waters, the Earth, are all 
* animated. Every thing lives and moves.---But to what End are they 
* called into exittence ? Where 1s the Unity in this great Whole 2 Every 
* creature 1s hitherto only a detached part of a vaſt ſyſtem! Every one 
« lives and enjoys, but its enjoyment is limited to a ſingle obje& ! 
« Where is the Being capable of enjoying all the others, where the mind 
« that ſhall comprehend them, the heart that ſhall feel their impreſſion ? 
& Nature makes no reply; ſhe preſents only a deſert, motion uſeleſs 
* and unproductive. | 

« Creation 1s ſuſpended; the Univerſe ſtands fill in filent expec+ 
*& tation. | 

* If there exiſted a creature who was the complement, the ſenſible 
© bond of created Beings, the maſter-piece of creation---that creature 
* would be a copy, a vitble Repreſentative of the Divinity, a {ubor- 
« dinate Deity, God in his 1mage !--- 

« The Creator deliberates—the faculties of this new creation ſtill ſlum- 
« her. This viſible image of GodJſhall be infinitely more beautiful and 
«© more animated than the meadows, the woods and the mountains ; 
© more beautiful and more animated than the fiſh of the ſea, the beaſts 
« of the earth, or the fowls of heaven. It ſhall poſſeſs the power of 
« thought, that productive and commanding faculty of the Moſt-High. 
« What ſhall be its look ? its life ? its gait? 1ts mien ? What ſhall uni- 

Vor, I. D « verſal 
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*« verſal Nature preſent, worthy of being compared to this human Soul, 
* this viſible 1mage of God who 1s a Spirit ! 


* The decree is accompliſhed : 
God created Man m his own mage, 
In the Image of God created He him, 


Male and female created He them. 


*« What ſo honourable for human nature ! Is it not in ſome meaſure 


* derfied by this pauſe, this deliberation of the Creator, this impreſs of 


* his 1mage ! 


* What ſimplicity, what majeſty, in the ſtrufture of the human 
©® body ! Yet it is only the cover of the Soul, its veil and its organ. By 
* how many languages, motions and figns does this preſent, though 
* concealed Divinity, reveal himſelf in the human face! Thence he 1s 
* reflected as from a magical mirrour. There is ſomething inexpreſh- 
* ble, ſomething heavenly in the human eye; in the combination and 
*® play of the features. Thus the Sun, too radiant to be directly con- 


* templated, reflects his luſtre in the drops of the dew. Divinity en- 


* veloped in a mals of clay! with what energy, what grace doſt thou 
* manifeſt thyſelf in Man! 

* Obſerve the human figure. What an exquiſite model of beauty 
* and harmony ! Unity ſublime ! Harmony blended with variety ! What 
* grace, what ſweet accord, what ſymmetry in its members and con- 
* tours; and what ſoftneſs, what delicacy of ſhadowing in its unity ! 

* Obſerve that dtwne, that ſoul-mſpired countenance ; that forehead, 
* the ſeat of thought; the glance of that eye; the breath of that 
* mouth ; the namelels graces which overſpread thoſe cheeks. Every 
5s thing ſpeaks, all is in uniſon. It is the harmonious union of colours 
* 1n a fingle ray of the Sun. 

4 God 
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God created Man in his Image, 
In the image of God created He him, 
Male and female created He them, 


* Symbol of God and Nature, in which aQuvity, force and empire at 


© once reſide! How he preſents himſelf in all his ſublimity ! Study him. 


« Draw his outline. Copy him, as the Sun paints himſelf in a drop of 


© water.------All the Heroes of Antiquity, all the Deities which fancy 


& has formed, to whatever age or region they belong, with whatever 
* attributes the imagination of the poet may have decorated them---di/- 
* jeclt Membra Poete ! and the molt ſublime 1dea of an Angel which a 
&« Plato---a Winkelmann could conceive, painted by an Apelles or a Ra- 
* phact------- Venus---Anadyomene, Apollo himſelf, never can be compared 
* to this production of the ETERNAL MIND.---They would be at moſt 


© reſemblances ſketched after a faint ſhade, rendered dim, diſtorted 


* and uncertain by the approach of night. Let the Poet and the Artiſt 
* in imitation of the bee, range through the vaſt Univerſe to colle& a 
« treaſure of beauty, force, and grace---Image of the living God ! Com- 
* pendium of the Creation ; reſult of the divine purpole of Omnipotence 
« ..-thou art, thou ſhalt for ever remain an 1dea which no ſtretch of 
« genius can form, and no power of art execute ! | 

« Humanity ! Image of the Moſt-Holy God vilely profaned ! Compen- 
* dium of Creation, weakened and mutilated. Temple in which the 
« Deity vouchſafed to reſide and reveal himſelf---by prodigies, by ora- 
« cles; and, when the fulneſs of time was come, by the Son, the bright- 
«© neſs of Majeſty ſupreme, the only and the firſt born, by whom, and for 
« whom the World was made ! The fecond Adam ! 

« Human Nature, what was thy deitination 2 and what art thou 
© become* ?” 


* HERDER: Les plus anciens Documens de { Humanite. Part I. 
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[ Were the oreat truth expreſſed in this quotation continually preſent _ 
\ to my mind, What a book ſhould I write! If 1 loſe ſight of it, would 
Il my book deſerve the peruſal of you for whom only I labour, you who 
it believe in the Dignity of Human Nature ; you who believe in the reſemblance 
It which Man bears to the Author of has beg ? 
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HM. WM + 
OF THE 


AUTHOR'S PHYSIOGNOMICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


THE Reader will not be diſpleaſed, perhaps, if I treat him with a 


few anecdotes reſpecting the road which I have purſued in my phyſt- 
ognomical career. 

| I had attained my twenty-ffth year before I thought of writing a 
word on Phyſiognomy, or even of reading any book which treats of 
that Science. I had made ſcarcely any obſervations relating to the 
Subject ; much leſs had T formed the deſign of colleQing and metho- 
diſing my remarks. Sometimes, however, at firſt ſight of certain faces, 
I felt an emotion which did not ſubſide for a few moments after the 
- objett was removed ; but I knew not the cauſe, and did not even at- 
tend to the Phyſionomy which produced it. "Theſe ſudden impreſ- 
ſions, frequently repeated, inſenſibly led me to form a judgement of 
charafters, but my deciſions were turned into ridicule ; I bluſhed at 
my own preſumption, and became more circumſpe&t. Years elapſed 
before I ventured again to expreſs any of thoſe inſtinftive judgements, 
which the impreſſion of the moment dictated. But I amuſed myſelf 
occaſionally with ſketching the features of a friend, after having fixed 
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him in a particular attitude, and ſtudied it attentively.—l have felt, from 


a child, an irteſiſtible propenſity for drawing, and eſpecially for portrait 


painting ; but without either patience or ability to execute any thing 
of importance. In the proſecution of my favourite amuſement, my 
confuſed ſenſations became gradually more clear and diſtin&t ; 1 
grew more and more ſenſible of proportion, difference of feature, 
reſemblance and diſimilitude.---Happening one day to draw two faces 
ummediately aſter each other, I was aſtoniſhed to find that certain fea- 
tures in both were perfectly like ; and my aſtoniſhment was the greater, 
that I knew, beyond the poſſibility of doubting, that the characters 
were eſſentially different. 
May I be indulged with going into a more particular detail of one 
of my firſt obſervations of this ſort? About ſixteen years ago the'cele- 
brated Lambert paid a viſit to Zurich, where I ſaw him. I have ſince 
had the pleaſure of meeting that Gentleman at Berhn. His Phyſo- 
nomy, from the ſingular conformation of the features, ſtruck me ex- 
ceedingly ; the emotion was quick and powerful, and produced in me 
a ſentiment of veneration which I am unable to deſcribe.---A portrait 
of Lambert may reaſonably be expected m the courle of this work, and 
I ſhould have been happy to gratify my Readers with it ; but every 
effort to procure one has proved unſucceſsful.---The emotion which 


I have juſt mentioned, was, through the intervention of other objects, 


imperceptibly effaced : Lambert and his features were remembered no 
more. About three years after, I ſketched the face of a dying friend, 
to preſerve at leaſt that memorial of a man whom I loved.---This por- 
trait too I ſhould with pleaſure have preſented to the publick, but I had 
the misfortune to loſe it by fire.---A thouſand times had I contemplated 
the face of my friend, without once thinking of a reſemblance between 
his features and thoſe of Lambert. I had ſeen them in company, and 
heard them converſe together---an inconteſtable proof that my phyli- 
ognomical diſcernment was not, at that time, very acute---I did not ob- 


ſerve 
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ſerve a ſingle trace of likeneſs. But as I proceeded in my drawing, the 
prominency of Lambert's profile recurred to my memory ; his 1mage 
ſeemed to ſtart up before me, and I ſaid to my friend---Your noſe 1s 
exactly that of Lambert; and ſhll as I advanced, the ſimilarity of this 
feature became more perceptible. I pretend not to compare my 
iriend to Lambert. It becomes not me to ſay what he might have been, 
had it pleaſed God to prolong his life. He poſſeſſed not, undoubtedly, 
the tranſcendent genius of that extraordinary man; there was, beſides, 
as little conformity in their tempers as in the charaGter of their eyes and 
foreheads ; but they greatly reſembled each other in the ſhape and deli- 
cate turn of the noſe; and, I beg leave to ſubjoin, they both poſſeſſed, 
though in different degrees, a capacious and enlightened mind. 

The reſemblance of their noſes, however, ſeemed to me ſufficiently 
ſtriking, to ſerve as an inducement to become more attentive, in draw- 
ing, to ſimilar relations. Thoſe which appeared oftener than once, 
between particular features of different faces, which I happened to 
ſketch on the. ſame day, I carefully noted. I was at pains to mark, 
together with this, the moral ſimilitude of the perſons concerned, at 
leaſt in certain views of their charaQter---and the diſcovery of ſuch 
relations fixed my attention ſtill more cloſely to the ſubje&. 

I was, nevertheleſs, very far from having reached the depths of the 
Science ; and from giving myſelf up to the ſtudy of Phytionomies: I 
took care to make a very ſparing uſe, even of the term. 

Being on a viſit one day to Mr. Zimmermann, now Phyſician to 
his Britannick Majeſty at Hanover, and who then lived at Brougg, 
we ſtepped together to the window to look at a military proceſſion 
which = xffed along. A face with which I was abſolutely unacquainted, - 
fitruck me ſo forcibly, notwithſtanding my near-lightedneſs and dil- 
tance from the ſtreet, that I inſtantly formed a decided judgement 
upon the caſe. Reflection had no ſhare in it; I did not imagine what 
I had ſaid deſerved any notice. Mr. Zimmermann immediately alked 


me 
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me with ſigns of ſurpriſe, On what I founded this judgement? On the 
turn of the neck, replied I.---And this, properly ſpeaking, is the Era 
of my Phyſtognomical reſearches. : 

. Mr. Zmmermann. attempted downright 1mpoſhbilities in order to 
| encourage me to proceed; he obliged me to furniſh him with my 
| - Judgement of certain propoſed caſes. I ſometimes hazarded an opinion, 
il, but my conjectures were, for th: moſt part, wretchedly erroneous, 


* 


being no longer dictated by a ſudden impulſe, and, as it may be called, 
a kind of inipiration. To this hour, I cannot conceive how a Gentle- 
man of his genius could perſiſt in his ſolicitations, nay, make a point 
of my committing my obſervations to writing. From that time I en- 
tered into a correſpondence with him on the Subje&, and drew ima- 
ginary faces to which I ſubjoined my remarks. I became tired, how- 
ever, of this employment, and abandoned it for years together. I 
{ſmiled at my own eſlays, and neither read nor wrote on Phy{tognomy. 
My turn came to produce a piece for the Phylical Society of Zurich ; 
and being embarraſled about the choice of a topic, I fixed, after a little 
deliberation, on that which I had ſo long renounced, and began to 
| compoſe my eſſay, God knows how ſuperficially, and with what preci- 
| pitation. Mr. Klokenbring of Hanover requeſted the favour of my papers 
| for the inſpection of Mr. Z:mmermann. I intruſted him with them, im- 
| - perſeCt as they were ; Mr. Zimmermann put them to the preſs without 
| my knowledge; and thus was I ſuddenly and undeſignedly brought 
forward, the avowed champion of the Science of Phyhtonomies. 'The 
publication of a ſecond Eſſay accordingly followed; after which I con- 
fidered mylelf as relieved from the neceſſity of any farther appearance 
in this caule, at leaſt for a ſeaſon. Two very different motives ſoon 
concurred to change my intention, and induce me to reſume the 
Subject. I heard very abſurd opinions pronounced, not againſt my 
ellays, I was abundantly ſenſible of their imperfection, and needed no 
critick to point it out to me---but againſt the Science itſelf ;---while my 
Own 
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own perſuaſion of its reality and importance daily acquired ſtrength, 
as I continued to read new truths impreſſed on the Phyſionomy. 
Theſe raſh deciſions, on the one hand, and on the other, preſling ſo- 
licitations addreſſed to me from every quarter, by men endued with 
wiſdom, probity and religion, joined to the pleaſure of making freſh 
diſcoveries, determined me to expoſe to the publick eye what is now 
before the Reader, and which he may denominate, if he will, the ra- 
vings, and reveries of a Viſionary. 

Above ſeven years have elapſed fince I formed this reſolution ; and 
every ſtep I advance in the execution, I meet with obſtacles as nume- 
rous as unexpected, which, however, prevent not my collecting new 


_ obſervations ſufficient to enable me to promiſe ſomewhat intereſting. 


[ have procured a great number of drawings relating to my plan. 


1 have examined and compared a variety of human figures of every 


claſs; and I have had recourſe to my friends for aſſiſtance. The end- 
leſs blunders committed by thoſe whom I employed to draw and en- 
grave, have become a'plentiful ſource of enquiry and inſtruftion 


for me. I was under the neceſſity of carefully ſtudying myſelf, in 


order to make a proper choice of expreſſions; I was led to inveſti- 
gate and compare many objects, to which I had hitherto paid very 


1iight attention. The exerciſe of my eccleſiaſtical function had brought 


me into conne<(tion with ſome very ſingular and remarkable charac- 


ters. A journey which I was induced to undertake, partly for the 


ſake of health, partly to obtain the pleaſure of perſonal acquaintance 
with diſtinguiſhed friends and ſtrangers whom I had not yet ſeen, pre- 


- ſented to my eye, inexperienced indeed, but attentive, a diverſity of 


new and intereſting objefts. Thus my intelligence, ſuch as it 1s, fixed, 
extended, and improved itſelf. Oftener than once I began to ſtudy the 
Authors who have written on Phyſiognomy, but was ſoon diſguſted 
with their verboſe jargon; and I diſcovered that moſt of them only 
pilfered from Arz/lotle. I then gave up books, and applied myſelf, as 

VoL. I. F al formerly, 
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formerly, to the ſtudy of Nature herſelf, and the images which repre- 
ſent her; making it my principal aim, to diſcover the beautiful, the 
noble, the perfect; to define them, to familiarize them to my eye, and 
to pive freſh energy to the ſenſations which they excited. New difficu]- 
ties every day aroſe, but reſources multiplied as faſt. Every day I fell 
[ into miſtakes; and every day I acquired knowledge and conviction. I 
| was praiſed and cenſured; ridiculed and extolled. I could not refrain 
Is | from ſmiling at this, well aſſured that I merited neither the one nor the 
| other. But my inward ſatisfaction increaſed, while I anticipated the 
pleaſure which my Work might communicate, and the benefits it might 
h confer. This ſupports and conſoles me under the weight of my Enter- 
| 


priſe. And, at the moment I write, my progreſs 1s ſuch, that upon ſome 
Phyſionomies it is impoſſible for me to pronounce any judgement, while 
| at the ſame time, on many other faces and figures, I am able to decide 
nn with a certainty equal to that which I have of my own exiſtence. 
| 
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O N 
HUMAN NATURE 


THE FIRST BASIS 


SO F-I:19 E 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SCIENCE. 


OF all terreſtrial Beings, Man is the moſt perfett, the moſt Ga 
with life, 

Every grain of ſand is an immenſity, every leaf a world, every in- 
ſe& an aſſemblage of incomprehenſible effetts, in which refleCtion is 


loſt. Who is able to mark and reckon the intermediate agrees from 


the mnject up to Man ? | 
In Man are combined all the powers of Nature. He 1s the Abſtract 
of Creation; He 1s at once the offspring and the Sovereign of the 


_ earth ; the ſummary and the centre of all the other kinds of being, 


power, and life which inhabit the Globe with him. 
Of all the organized Beings diſcoverable by our Senſes there is no 
one in which are collected and blended three ſorts of life ſo different 


from one another, and which, at the ſame time, unite, m a manner 


inconceivably marvellous, to form but one Whole : the anmal, the 
mntellectual, and the moral life ; each of which, is, moreover, a combl- 
nation of powers eſſentially different, but pertectly harmonious. 
nt. 
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To know, to defire, to at---or rather, to obſerve and think, to feel 
and be attracted, to poſſeſs the power of motion and reſiſtance : Theſe 
render man a phyſical, moral, and ntelleftual Being. 

Man endowed with theſe faculties, with this threefold life, is to 
himſelf an obje& of contemplation ; the obje& of all others moſt 


worthy of being obſerved, and which he alone is worthy to con- 


template. SITIG 

In whatever point of view Man is conſidered, he preſents a grand 
and intereſting ſubje& of inveſtigation. In him is diſcernible every 
ſpecies of life taken ſeparately : but he can be known only by certain 
external manifeſtations; by the body, by his ſurface. Spiritual and 
immaterial as the internal principle is, and however elevated by its 
nature beyond the reach of Senſe, it is rendered viſible and percepti- 
ble only by its correſpondence with the body where it reſides, and 
in which it atts and moves, as in its proper element. This principle 
thus becomes a ſubje& of obſervation; and every thing in Man that 
can be known, is diſcovered ſolely through the medium of the 
Senſes. : 

This threefold life, which indiſputably belongs to Man, "never can 
become an object of obſervation and reſearch to himſelf but as it is 
manifeſted in the body, by that which 1s viſible, ſenſible, percepti- 
ble in Man. There is not, in the whole extent of Nature, a ſingle 
object whoſe properties and virtues are diſcoverable, in any other 
way than the external relations which fall under the examination of 
the Senſes. Theſe external indications determine the Charaferiſtick of 
every Being; they are the foundation of all human knowledge. Man 
would be reduced to a flate of total ignorance, of himſelf, and of 
the obje&s which ſurround him, unleſs, through univerſal Nature, 
every ſpecies of power and of life reſided in a perceptible exterior ; 
unleſs every object poſſeſſed a Charatter adapted to its nature and 

extent ; 
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extent 3 announced at firſt ſight what it was; and furniſhed a crite- 
rion to diſtinguiſh it from what it was not. 
Every Being preſented to us, muſt appear in ſome form, under 


ſome ſurface. We ſee it terminated by certain lines which reſult from 


its organiſation. The Reader will forgive my repeating truths ſo 
obvious, and ſo admiſſible, when he conſiders that theſe truths, ſo 
univerſally known, are preciſely the baſis of the Phyſiognomical 
Science ; that is, of the immediate knowledge of Man. What holds 
true with reſpe& to the Beings which we perceive, and to organiſed 
bodies in particular, is ſtill mbre undoubtedly true with reſpe& to 
Human Nature. The organiſation of Man diſtinguiſhes him from all 
the other inhabitants of the Globe ; and his Phyſtonomy, by which I 


' mean, the ſurface and the outline of his organiſation, infinitely ex- 


alts him above all the viſible Beings which exiſt and live around him. 
We are acquainted with no Form ſo noble, ſo ſublime, ſo majeſtic 
as his; with none that contains ſo many faculties, ſo many kinds of 
life, ſo many degrees of force, ſo many powers of ation. Nimbly, but 
firmly, his foot treads the ground ; while his head ſtately rears itſelf 
to heaven. His eye darts like lightning from pole to pole. He makes 
himſelf felt at an immeaſurable diſtance. He ats by a conta& the 


moſt immediate, the moſt wonderfully diverſified ; and with a promp- 


titude, a facility which exceed all comprehenſion. Who can num- 
ber and deſcribe the multitude of his evolutions? He 1s capable, at 
the ſame inſtant, of doing and ſuffering infinitely more than any other 
creature. In him are united firmneſs with pliancy, addreſs with ſtrength, 
activity with repoſe. He 1s of all creatures the moſt flexible, and the 
beſt armed with the power of reſiſtance; there 1s no one equal to him 
in the multiplicity and harmony of his powers. The faculties of Man 
are ſingular and peculiar to himſelf, like his figure. 

And this figure is much more marvellous, more admirable, more 
attractive, when its nobler faculties, whether aGtive or paſhve, exert 
--"2ViOh I (s | | and 
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and difplay ET EY It bas a greater reſemblance'to the brute; 
in thoſe parts which are the ſeat of animal force; as it has a more 
obvious diſſimilitude in thoſe where the faculties of a higher order 
reſide, where the attive and ſpiritual powers of Man predominate. 

The form, the proportion, the flexibility of the human frame ; a 
ſtature elevated yet ſuſceptible of innumerable motions and attitudes, 
all announce to the impartial Obſerver, ſupereminent ſtrength united 
to a pliancy capable of aſſuming every ſhape, and of throwing itſelf 
into every poſture; all diſplay, to the firſt glance of the eye, the Phy- 
frological excellence and unity of Human Nature. The Head, eſpe- 
cially the face ; the figure of its bones compared to thole of every 
other animal, diſcover to the more profound Obſerver, to the man 
who poſleſles a purer ſentiment of truth, the pre-eminence and ſub- 
limity of the intellectual faculties. 

The Eye, the look, the mouth, the cheeks, the ſurface of the fore- 
head, conſidered either in a ſtate of abſolute reſt, or in the endleſs 
variety of their movements ; in a word, all that is expreſſed by the 
term Phyſtonomy, is the moſt diſtin, intelligible and lively diſplay of 
internal feeling ; of deſire, paſſion, will; of all that conſtitutes the 
moral life, ſo ſuperior to mere animal exiſtence. 

Though the Phyſiological, intelleual and moral life of man, with 
their ſubordinate faculties, and whatever conſtitutes their eſſence, be 
moſt wonderfully blended, ſo as to form but one and the ſame life ; 
though theſe three different lives be not lodged in ſo many diſtin&t 
apartments of the body, like families on ſeparate floors of the ſame 
building, but co-exiſt in every point, and form by their combination 
one whole, 1t 1s nevertheleſs certain that each of theſe vital principles 
has its peculiar place of reſidence in the human body, where it, in 
preference, manifeſts and exerts itſelf. 

It cannot be denied that the phyſical force, though expanded over 
every part of the body, eſpecially © over the animal parts, is ſtill more 

apparent 
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_ apparent and more ſtriking, in the arm, from the ſhoulder to the very 
extremity of the fingers. 

It is equally obvious that the intelleQtual life, the powers of human 
underſtanding, are peculiarly manifeſted in the conformation and poſi- 
tion of the bones of the head; and particularly of the forehead ; 
though, to the eyes of a careful Obſerver, they be perceptible in 
every particle of the human frame, on account of its harmony and 
homogeneity, of which we ſhall have occaſion to make frequent men- 
tion in the courſe of this work. It is likewiſe evident that the fa- 
culty of thinking has its ſeat, not in the foot, in the hand, or the 
breaſt ; but in the head,---in the interior of the forehead. 

The moral life of man diſcovers itſelf principally in the face,---in 
the various changes and tranſitions, or what is called the play, of the 
features. The aggregate of his moral and and appetitive powers, the 
degree of his irritability, the ſympathy and antipathy of which he is 
capable, his faculty of ſeizing or repelling objects which are without 
him, expreſs themſelves in the face, when the features are quieſcent. 
The aQtual inſtant of paſſion rouſed into exertion, 1s depicted in the 
agitation of the features, always connected with a. vehement palpita- 
tion of the heart. With ſerenity of countenance, on the contrary, 
there is always conjoined, calmneſs in the __— of the heart, and in 
the breaſt. 

This threefold life, ha blended into one e great, vital principle, 
diffuſed through every part of the body, might nevertheleſs be divided, 
claſſed and diſpoſed in conformity to the different regions or compart- 
ments of the human fabric ; and the Phyſionomiſt would be furniſhed, 
by this diviſion, with a noble field of ſpeculation, did we live in a 
world leſs depraved. The animal life, the loweſt and moſt terreſtrial 
of all, having its ſeat in the belly, would extend to, and comprehend 
the organs of generation, which would be its focus. The interme- 
diate, or moral life, would reſide in the breaſt, and have the heart for 


its 
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its centre and focus. The intelle&tual life, as being the moſt exalted, 
would have its ſeat in the head, and the eye would be its focus. 
Again, the face 1s the repreſentative or the ſummary of all the three 
diviſions. The forehead, down to the eye-brows, the mirrour of in- 
telligence : The noſe and cheeks, the mirrour of the moral life : The 
mouth and chin, the mirrour of the animal life ; while the eye would 


be the centre and ſummary of the whole. But it cannot be too often 


repeated, that theſe three lives, diffuſing themſelves through the 
whole body, manifeſt themſelves in every part by their proper ex- 
preſſion. 

What I have hitherto ſaid is ſo generally admitted, and is indeed 
ſo ſelf-evident, that I bluſh at having dwelt ſo long on truths fo ob- 
vious to the meaneſt capacity. But they are the foundation of all 
that follows : and theſe very truths, poſterity will hardly believe it, 
are wilfully miſunderſtood, miſrepreſented, nay, with the moſt abſurd 
aftectation rejected, by many perſons of the age in which we live. 

The whole ſcience of Phyſiognomy, taken in the moſt extenſive, 
as well as in the moſt reſtricted ſenſe, refts, beyond contradiQion, 
on theſe univerſal and inconteſtable principles. Clear as the Sun at 
noon, they are nevertheleſs cavilled at, and called in queſtion. There 
are men who combat, or affe& to combat truths the moſt ſtriking, 
the moſt ſimple, the moſt demonſtrably certain ; and without the 
admiſſion of which, there is an end to all enquiry, all diſcovery, all 
knowledge. No doubt is entertained reſpeQing the Phyſionomy of 
every thing in Nature, except the Phyſionomy of Human Nature, that 
15 to ſay, of the object, of all others, the moſt beautiful, the moſt ad- 
mirable, the moſt animated ! 

The Reader has already been warned to expect Fragments only, 
and not a complete treatiſe on Phyhognomy. A Sketch, however, 
of the whole Syſtem is to be found, in what has now been advanced. 


To fill it up properly, it would be neceſſary to conſider ſeparately, 


the 
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the Phyſiological part, or the exterior charaRteriſtic of the phyſical 
and animal powers of Man; the intelle&ual, or the expreſſion of the 
faculties of human Underſtanding ; and the moral, or the expreſſion 
of Man's fentimental faculties, or powers of feeling, and of his irr1- 
tability. 

Again, each of theſe three claſſes ſhould be ſub-divided into two 
heads---Immediate Phyſiognomy, which would obſerve the character 
in a fate of reſt; and Pathognomy, which would ſtudy it when in 
action. | 

| Before I enter into any detail of theſe general claſſes, it may be 
proper to premiſe a few particulars, by way of Introduction : And, 
\ once more I repeat it, I neither entertain the deſign, nor poſſeſs the 
ability of giving a Syſtematical Work. 
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OF PHYSIOUNDUM Y:. 


THE Word Phyſiognomy * will recur ſo frequently in the courſe of 
this work, that it is neceſlary, once for all, to determine the mean- 
ing which I affix to it. By Phyſiognomy then I mean, the talent of 
diſcovering the interior of Man by his exterior---of percetving by cer- 
tain natural ſigns, what does not immediately ſtrike the. ſenſes. When 
I ſpeak of Phyſiognomy conſidered as a Science, I comprehend under 


the term Phyſionomy, all the external ſigns which, in Man, directly 


force themſelves on the obſerver,---every feature, every outline, every 
modification, aCtive or pallive, every attitude and poſition of the hu- 
man body, in a word, every thing that contributes immediately to 
the knowledge of Man, whether active or paſhve---every thing that 
ſhews him ſuch as he really is. 

In the moſt extended ſenſe, the Human Phyſtonomy 1s, as I would 
have it underſtood---the exterior, the ſurface of Man; conſidered 


in a ſtate either of motion or reſt; whether as an original, or a repre- 


ſentation. Phyſiognomy would accordingly be, the Science of diſco- 
vering the relation between the exterior and the interior---between 
the viſible ſurface and the inviſible ſpirit which it covers---between 
the animated, perceptible matter, and the imperceptible principle 
which 1mpreſles this character of life upon it---between the apparent 
effect, and the concealed cauſe which produces it. 


* In the French Tranſlation a new term, Phy/ognomonze, is employed to denote the Sczence—a liberty which 
the Engliſh Tranſlator durſt not imitate, and which he deemed unneceſſary, Phy/tzognomy, the word already in 
uſe, through this Tranſlation ſignifies the Science, and Phyftonomy the face. 
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In a more reſtricted ſenſe, Phyſionomy means ſimply the air of the 
face; and Phyliognomy, the knowledge of the features, and of their 
expreſſion. 5 

Man preſents himſelf in ſo many different points of view, every one 
of which might become a particular ſubject of obſervation and en- 


' quiry, that there reſults, from this variety, as many claſles of Phyſto- 


nomies, which would leverally give exerciſe to correſponding exer- 
tions of Phyſionomical Science. | 

For example, the form of Man might be ſeparately conſidered ; the 
proportion, the outline and the harmony of his members ; his figure, 
according to a certain idea of proportion, of beauty, of perfeQtion. 


And the talent of forming an accurate judgement upon the whole, of 


determining all theſe relations with exactneſs, and of diſcovering in 
them the expreſſion of the predominant character, might be called 
fundamental, or Phyſiological Phyſiognomy. 

_ *By the help of Anatomy we are enabled to. reduce into ſurfaces the 


' parts which compole the human body---ſome of the internal parts 


may be ſeparately obſerved, either by their outward extremities, or 
by the diſſection of dead bodies. The faculty of determining certain 
internal qualities, according to theſe external ſigns, would be Anato- 
mical Phyſtognomy : the proper employment of which would be to 
examine and obſerve the bones and cartilages, the muſcles, the intel- 
tines, the glands, the veins and veſſels, the nerves and ligaments. 

The quality of the blood, the conſiſtency, the warmth and coldneſs 
of the conſtitution, the groſineſs or delicacy of the organs, the moil- 
ture, the dryneſs, the flexibility, the irritability of Man, are ſo many 
new ſubjects of particular obſervation. The {kill acquired in this 
line of reſearch, and the conſequences deduced from it, with rela- 
tion to charater, might be termed Conſtitutional Phyſiognomy. 


Medical Phyhhognomy would employ itſelf in ſtudying the igns of * 


health and fick&neſs, as manifeſted upon the human body. 
'The 
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The proper exerciſe of Moral Phyſiognomy would be to inveſtigate, 

| by external ſigns, the diſpoſition toward good or evil ; the inclina- 

tion, the faculty which Man poſſeſſes of —_ right, of doing miſ. 
chief, or of enduring calamity. 

The object of Intellectual Phyſiognomy would be, the faculties of 
human underſtanding, as they are diſcloſed by the conformation of 
the vihble parts, the figure, the complexion, the movements, and in 
general, by the whole exterior. | 

In a word, there are as many diviſions of Phyſttonomical Science, 
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| ak . as there are different points of view in which Man may be contem- 
| | j plated. He who is capable of forming a nght judgement of the cha- 
[ ſh  _ ratterof aperſon unknown, merely upon the impreſſion produced by 
li [i his 'outward appearance, might be denominated a Natural Phyfiono- 
| 8 | miſt. The Intelligent Phyſionomiſt 1s he who knows how to indicate 
| '"f | and claſs the features and other external figns which charaRerize an 
| f f | individual---and, the Philoſophical Phyſionomiſt is the man who poſ- 
| .; IT ſeſſes the ability of aſſigning the reaſons why features and other external 
| S's  btigns are determined in ſuch or ſuch a manner, and who thus unfolds 
I [i internal cauſes, from ſenfible effects. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY, in a reftrited ſenſe, is the interpretation of 
the human powers, or the ſcience which explains the ſigns of the fa- 
culties. | 

Pathognomy is the interpretation of the paſſions, or the ſcience 
which treats of the ſigns of the paſſhhons. The one conſiders the cha- 
racter when in a ſtate of reſt; the other examines it when in ation. 

The character, in a ſtate of reſt, reſides in the form of the ſolid 
parts, and the inaction of thoſe which are moveable. 

The character impaſſioned is to be traced in the motion of the 


moveable parts. The motion 1s in proportion to the moving power. 


Paſſion has a determinate relation to the elaſticity of the man, or 
that diſpoſition which renders him ſuſceptible of paſſions. 

Phyſiognomy points out the fund of the human faculties, and Pa- 
thognomy the intereſt or revenue which it produces. 

The one conſiders the man ſuch as he 1s in general ; the other, 
what he is at the preſent moment. The former eſtimates what he can, 
or cannot become, what he can, or cannot be ; the latter, what he 
wiſhes, or does not wiſh to be. 

'The hrit 1s the root and ſtem of the ſecond, the ſoil in which it 1s 
planted. To adopt the one without the other, 1s to ſuppoſe the ex- 
iſtence of fruit without trees, of corn without a ſoil. 


Vou, 3. - I Phylog- 
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Phyſognomy is the mirrour of the Naturaliſt and the Sage. 

Pathognomy 1s the mirrour of Courtiers, and Men of the World. 
Of it every one knows ſomething, but few underſtand Phyſiognomy. 

Pathognomy has to contend with diſlimulation ; but Phyſhognomy 
is under no ſuch neceſlity : it is not to be deceived or miſled. It 
warns us not to take for rich a man who offers fifty per Cent, nor to 
reckon him poor who 1s not in a condition to give one per Cent; in 
other words, to the eye of Pathognomy the poor may appear rich, 
whereas the Phyſtognomilſt admits him only to be rich, who is ſo in 
fat, though he may appear poor at the moment of deciſion. 

The friend of truth conſiders theſe two ſciences as inſeparable. He 
ſtudies them together; by attention he comes to diſcover the Phy- 
ſionomy of the parts which are ſolid and quieſcent, in thoſe which are 
ſoft and in motion---juſt as he will perceive the pliancy and power of 
motion of theſe latter, in the ſolid parts. He aſſigns to every line of the 
forehead, the ſpace to which the ſportings of the paſſhons are limited, 
---he determines for every paſſion the ſeat of its reſidence, the ſource 
from which it flows, its root, the fund which ſupplies it. It ſhall be 
my endeavour, through the whole courſe of this work, and almoſt 
in every page, to preſent the Reader with more of Phyſiognomy than 
of the Pathognomic, this laſt being much better known than the 
other. 


ADDITION 


—_ 


AD rr TE WM 


OF PHYSIOGNOMY IN GENERAL. _ 


WE ſhall be frequently under the neceſſity of uſing the terms Phy. 
honomy and Phyſiognomy in a very extended ſenſe. This Science 
enables us to form a judgment of the interior by the exterior. But 
what 1s the exterior of Man ?---Not merely his naked figure, and the 
geſtures which eſcape him without refle&tion---it is not, undoubtedly, 
by theſe alone, that his internal faculties, and their exertions, dil- 
play themſelves. 

* Rank, condition, habit, eſtate, dreſs, all concur to the modification 
of Man, every one is a ſeveral veil ſpread over him. But to pierce 
; through all theſe coverings into his real. charaCter, to diſcover in theſe 
"þ ' foreign and contingent determinations, ſolid and fixed principles by ; 
7 which to ſettle what the Man really is: This appears extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impoſhble. Let us not, however, loſe courage. It 1s 
true, that Man 1s acted upon, by every thing around him ; but he, a 
in his turn, acts upon all theſe external obje&s; and, if he receives | 
their impreſſion, he alſo communicates his own. 
| Hence it is, that a judgement may be formed of a man's character 
from his dreſs, his houſe, his furniture. Nature forms' us, but we 
transform her work ; and this very metamorphoſis becomes a ſecond 
nature. Placed in a vaſt Univerſe, Man forms for himſelf a little 
ſeparate world which he fortifies, limits, arranges according to his 
own fancy, and in which his image is eaſily to be traced. 

It is readily granted, that the obje&ts with which Man is ſurrounded 
are in a-great meaſure determined by his condition and circum- 
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ſtances ; it 1s certain at leaſt, that the manner in which he ſuffers 
himſelf to be determined admits of very conſiderable variation. He 
may, however careleſs in this reſpe&t, arrange his matters like other 
perſons whoſe ſituation 1s ſimilar to his own, becauſe he ſees that, after 
all, conveniency and propriety require ſuch arrangement ; and this . 
careleſiIneſs may be carried to the utmolt pitch of indifference. In like 


manner, it 1s poſlible to trace his punctuality and exaCttneſs ; to dil. 


cover whether he be of an enterpriſing character, whether he aſpire 
to a ſuperior rank, or, what 1s certainly very rare, whether he betray 
a diſpoſition to deſcend to a condition inferior to that which he a&u- 
ally poſleſſes. | 

I hope it will not be accounted ſtrange that I thus extend the range 
of the Phyſionomiſt. On the one hand, he takes an intereſt in all that 
relates to Man, and, on the other, his taſk is ſo difficult, that he 
ought, in juſtice, to be permitted to lay hold of every thing which 
has a_tendency to ſhorten and facilitate his progreſs, and to conduQ& 
him with certainty to the grand object of his purſuit. 
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ONE of the chief ends I have in view in this work, is to prove that 
there is a Phyſionomy ; to demonſtrate that the Phyſionomy is true, 


: in other words, that it 1s the real and viſible expreſſion of internal | 
. —qualities, which are of. themſelves inviſible. As every line of my [ 
| Book muſt lead to that end, directly or indire&ly, it would be unne- [/ 
7 ceſſary to introduce here a particular diſſertation on the truth of Phy- ik 
- flionomies. Such dillertation would contain moſt of the obſervations. x 
s which I ſhall have occaſion to make in the ſequel of theſe Fragments. (| 
£ They will appear more in their place, and will be rendered. more k 
I luminous and intelligtble, when illuſtrated and ſupported by pro- 'Þ 

per examples. I fatisfy my ſelf therefore, at preſent, with mageng bv 


ſome ideas as an introduction to the ſubject. 

All faces, all forms, all created beings, diiter from one another, 
not only with reſpect to their claſs, their genus, their ſpecies, but alſo, 
with reſpect to their individuality. 

Every individual differs from every other individual of the ſame 
ſpecies. No truth 1s better known, but it is at the ſame time the moſt 

1mportant, and the moſt deciſive that can be alledged in favour of our 
Syſtem. A role, always differs from every other roſe; an egg, an eel, 
a lion, an eagle, a Man, never have a perfect relemblance to another 


creature of their ſpecies. 
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This, to confine ourfelves to the Human ſpecies, is the firſt baſis of 


the Sctence of Phyſionomies, a foundation the moſt ſure, the moſt 


profound, and which can never be ſhaken. Notwithſtanding the uni- 
verſal analogy, the never-failing reſemblance which runs through the 
mnumerable multitude of human figures, 1t 1s impoſſible to find two, 
which, placed by each other, -and carefully examined, do not preſent 
a ſenſible difference. ns 

It is equally certain, that to | 'Snd two characters, as to mental 
faculties, perfeQly like, 1s as impoſlible as to find two faces exattly 
{1milar. 


Is not this ſingle conſideration ſufficient to procure aſſent to the 
following propoſition--- 

--- That this external difference of face and figure muſt neceſſarily 
have a certain relation, a natural analogy to the internal difference of 
the heart and mind?---What, ſhall we allow that there 1s a real diffe- 
rence between the characters of men ;---ſhall we admit alſo that there 
is a ſenſible diverſity among all human faces and forms ; and yet dare 
to deny that one of theſe differences 1s the cauſe of the other ? Muſt we 
not acknowledge that the mind diſplays itſelf in the exterior, and that 
the body afts reciprocally on the interior, or the character of Man ? 

Anger, 1t 1s confeſſed, ſwells the muſcles; and ſhall we deny that 
{woln muſcles, and a choleric character, are to be conſidered as caule 
and efkect ? 

Shall eyes full of fire, a look rapid as hightning---and a quick and 
penetrating ſpirit, be found united in numberleſs inſtances, and no 
manner of relation between them ? Can this concurrence be the work 
of mere chance ? What, aſcribe it rather to chance, than to a natural 
influence, than to an immediate reciprocal effe& ; while at the very 
inſtant that the ſoul is moſt abſorbed in meditation, when the mind 


is in its greateſt aftivity, the motion or poſition of the eyes vary in the 
moſt decided manner ! 


An 
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An eye open, ſerene, which welcomes you with an engaging and 
gracious look; and a heart frank, honeſt, expanſive, and which flies 
to meet you---are they to be found united in thouſands of perſons by 
chance only, and without having the relation of cauſe and effect ? 

Can nature have afted in every thing conformably to the laws of 
order and wiſdom,---1s the harmony of cauſe and effett univerſal,-.. 
1s this relation inconteſtably perceivable in all other obje&ts,--- 
and in that, on which Nature has laviſhed ſo rich a profuſion of 
beauty and nobility, can ſhe have ated arbitrarily, without order, 
without law ? Does the Human face, that mirrour of the Deity, that 
maſter-piece of the viſible creation, preſent no appearance of cauſe 
and effect, no relation between the exterior and the interior, the viſi- 
ble and inviſible, the cauſe, and what it produces? To attack the 
truth of the Phyſtonomy, 1s, in effect, to maintain this abſurdity. 

According to ſuch perſons, Truth itſelf is perpetually involved in 
darkneſs and 11luſion: the Order eſtabliſhed from eternity is, accord- 
ing to them, nothing but a dexterous impoſture, which inceſſantly 
preſents other objetts than thoſe which ought to appear. 

Good ſenſe 1s ſhocked at the idea of maintaining, that Newton or 
Leibnitz might reſemble one born an idiot, who could not walk with a 
firm pace, nor fix his eye, nor conceive, nor expreſs reaſonably the 
plaineſt abſtratt propoſition ? What treatment would he deſerve who 
preſumed to add, that the one of theſe great men conceived the The- 
odicea in a brain like that of a Laplander; and that the other ba- 
lanced the Planets, and divided the rays of the ſun, in a head reſem- 
bling that of an Eſquimau, who can reckon no farther than ſix, and 
calls all beyond it innumerable ? 

Would not common ſenſe revolt againſt the abſurdity of maintain- 
ing, that a robuſt man may have a perfe& reſemblance to one in- 
firm, a perſon in full health, to one dying of a'conſumption, a man 

of 
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of a lively and ardent charatter, to one of a ſedate and gentle diſpoſi- 
tion ? 

Who would not exclaim againſt the effrontery of affirming, that 
Joy and ſorrow, pleaſure and pain, love and hatred, are characteriz. 
ed by the ſame ſigns; which amounts to an affirmation, that they 
are not marked by any ſign whatever in the exterior of Man ? Such 
are, however, the abſurdities which muſt be digeſted by thoſe, who 
baniſh the Science of Phyſionomies to the land of chimeras. It 1s to 
invert that order, it is to deftroy that happy concatenation of things, 
in which we diſcern and admire eternal Wiſdom. 

It cannot be too often repeated : to aſcribe every thing to arbitrary 
cauſes, to blind chance, without rule and without law, 1s the philo- 
ſophy of madmen, the death of found Phyſics, ſound Philoſophy, 
ſound Religion : to proſcribe this error, to attack it, wherever it ap- 


pears, 1s the buſineſs of the true Naturaliſt, of the true Philoſopher, of 


the true Theologian. 

I have already ſaid, that it was not my intention to anticipate the 
ſubject of my future Fragments, but I feel myſelf under the neceſſity 
of ſubjoining in this place ſome farther remarks. 

Every man, 1t 1s a fact which cannot be called in queſtion, forms his 
judgement of each- object without exception, from its Phyſionomy,, 
its exterior, 1ts given ſurface. From theſe outward ſigns, we univer- 
ſally and invariably infer the internal qualities of the objett. I am 
forced to tread the ſame ground over and over again, in order to prove. 
what ought to be ſell-evident as our own exiſtence. But, to demon- 
ſtrate what 1s diſputed, it 1s neceſſary to recur to principles which are 
inconteſtable. 

Where is the Merchant who forms a judgement of the goods he pur- 
chaſes, by any other rule than their Phyſionomy, if the {eller be a 
ſ{t-anger to him? Is it not by their Phyſionomy, likewiſe, that he 

forms 
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forms his judgement, when, having purchaſed them in confidence of 
his correſpondent's honeſty, he examines them, to find whether or 
not they anſwer his expeCtation ? Has he any other ſigns whereby to 
judge, than their colour, their fineneſs, their ſurface, their exterior, 
their Phyſionomy ? In eſtimating the value of coin, has he any other 
rule of judgement? Why does he receive one Guinea, rejett aſecond, 
and weigh a third? Is it not becauſe the colour is too bright or too 
pale ; 1s it not on account of the impreſſion, the exterior, the Phylſ1-- 
onomy of it ? A Stranger preſents himſelf to buy or to ſell, What 1s 
the firſt thing he does? He looks at him attentively. And does not 
the face of the ſtranger enter conſiderably into the opinion which he 
forms of him ?. Scarce has the unknown perſon retired when he de- 
clares his opinion. * He has the look of an honeſt man,” or, © There 
* is ſomething forbidding in his appearance,” or elſe, & ſomething 
** that prejudices you in his favour.” Whether his judgement be well 
or 1ll founded is of little importance : ſtill he forms a judgement ; he 
dares not decide, he judges not definitively, but at leaſt he forms con- 
jectures by reaſoning from the exterior to the interior. 

The Huſbandman when he vilits his field, or his vineyard, on what 
does he build his hope? Is it not on the colour, the ſize, the ſitua- 
tion, the exterior,—in a word, on the Phyſionomy of the crop in 
bloſſom, of the ſtalks, the ears, the ſhoots? On the firſt or ſecond 
glance of his eye he will pronounce, © That ear is ſickly; that wood 
* 1s ſound :—this will thrive, that will come to nothing.” —Some- 
times he adds; © There is a branch that will produce few grapes, 
* though it has ſuch a promiſing appearance.” How comes he to 
Judge min this manner ? Becauſe he perceives what the Phyſtonomilt 
diſcovers in a beautiful human face, but deſtitute of expreſſion—a 
want of energy :—And how 1s this diſcovery made, 1t not by ſome 
external ſign ? 
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As to the Phyſician, the Phyſionomy of the patient frequently in- 
ſtructs him better than all the verbal information he can receive. It 
1s altoniſhing to think how far ſome Phyſicians have carried their 
ſagacity in this reſpe&. I ſhall only quote Zimmermann, among our 
cotemporaries, and of thoſe who have left the world, Kempf, whoſe 
Son 1s Author of a treatiſe on the different conſtitutions of mankind. 

'The Painter—but we ſhall ſay nothing of him : the thing ſpeaks 
for itſelf, and muſt confound the pretended Unbelievers in Phy- 
ſliognomy. The Traveller, the friend of humanity, the miſan- 
thrope, the lover, and many others that might be mentioned, act, 
every one of them, from their feelings, from their Phyſtognomical 
diſcernment, true or falſe, clear or confuſed. And this feeling, this 
Phyſtognomical diſcernment excites compaſſion or malignant Joy, 
love or hatred, reſerve or confidence, 

Do we not every day form a judgement of the ſky, or weather, it- 
ſelf, from its Phyſtonomy? We eſtimate, in like manner, every thing 
we eat and drink by the ſame4tandard. We judge at firſt ſight, from 
the exterior, of the good or bad intrinſic qualities. 

A baſket of fruit 1s SEPRESTY : What determines our choice ? Why 
do we fix upon one, and reject another ? "The exterior decides it. 

What 1s univerſal Nature but Phylionomy ? Is not every thing ſur- 
face and contents? body and ſoul? external effect and internal faculty? 
inviſible principle and viſible end ? 

Examine every ſpecies of knowledge which Man can poſſibly have 
acquired : Is there one but what 1s founded upon external ſigns, upon 
certain characters, upon the relation of viſible to inviſible, of per- 
ceptible to 1mperceptible ? 

The Phylionomy, taken in the moſt extenſive or the moſt reſtricted 
ſenſe, 1s the ſoul of all our opinions, of our efforts, our actions, our 
expectations, our fears and our hopes; of every ſenſation agreeable 
or diſagreeable, excited by objects without us. It is our guide, and 
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the rule of our conduct, from the cradle to the coffin, in all condi- 
tions, at all ages, and among all nations, from Adam to the Man who 
ſhall die laſt : it pervades every order of animated beings, from the 
inſect cruſhed beneath our foot, up to the moſt enlightened of Phi- 
loſophers, and why not up to Angels?—up to Jeſus Chriſt himſelf? 
Every inlect knows its friend and its enemy ; every child loves or 


fears, 1t knows not why, merely by a Phyſtiognomical diſcernment. 


There 1s not a ſingle perſon upon earth who 1s not influenced by the 
Phyſltonomy ; not one to whom you could not draw a face which he 
would think very lovely, or very odious; not one who does not, lels 
or more, conſider, meaſure, compare, and judge from the Phylo- 
nomy, a Man whom he ſees for the firſt time, though perhaps he 
never heard the word Phyſionomy pronounced; not one, in ſhort, 


' who does not thus form a judgement of every thing that paſſes before 


his eyes, in other words, who does not appreciate their intrinſic va- 
lue from their exterior. 

The art of diſhimulation itſelf is founded on Phyſhognomy, though 
it be often employed as an objection to it. Why does the Hypocrite 
endeavour to reſemble the Man of Probity? Is it not becauſe he 
thinks, though this 1dea be perhaps confuled and undigeſted, that 
every eye diſcovers the honeſt Man, by certain characters which are 
proper to him ? 

Where 1s the Judge, —be he intelligent or not, whether he admit 


the fact, or deny it, who never paid ſome regard, in this ſenſe of the 


word, to perſonal appearance ? Is there one who can be, who dares 
to be, who ought to ſuffer himſelf to be, perfectly indifferent about 
the exterior of the parties who are brought before him for judgement? 
—W hat Sovereign will make choice of a Miniſter, without paying 
ſome attention to his exterior ; without judging of him, ſecretly and 
to a certain degree, from his figure ? No Officer will enliſt a Soldier 


without attending to his exterior, independent of ſtature. No Maſter 
Or 
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or Miſtreſs of a family will engage a ſervant unleſs their choice, whe- 
ther well or 1ll directed, be influenced by the exterior, the Phy- 
lionomy. 

The accumulation of ſo many inſtances leaves no room to doubt 
of the tacit and unanimous acknowledgement which is made by Man- 
kind reſpecting the influence which the Phyſtonomy has upon their 
ſentiments, and their condutt ; but I tire of multiplying examples, 
and it 1s with reluQance, that in order to demonſtrate truth to the 
Learned, I repeat what every child knows, or might know if he would. 

** He who hath eyes to lee, let him ſfee;” but 1f a man be unable 
to bear the too near approach of light, becauſe his eyes are weak, 
ſhould it excite his rage? can I prevent his burning himlelf, in trying 
to extinguiſh the candle ? It 1s unpleaſant to hold ſuch language ; 
but fully perſuaded as I am of what I have already ſaid, and: of what 
I have farther to offer, I ſpeak with confidence, as it becomes the 
man who feels himſelf armed with irreſiſtible arguments to convince 
every attentive, unprejudiced mind, every ſincere lover of the truth. 
Beſides, it is of importance to lower the pretenſions of certain literary 
deſpots, and to compel them to employ a little more modeſty in pro- 
nouncing their deciſions. It 15 a ſettled point then, not becauſe I afhrm 
1t, but becauſe the thing 1s evident—becauſeit would be equally true, 
had I never ſaid a word on the ſubject—it 1s a ſettled point, that the 
Phyfionomy is the daily guide of every Man, whether he know it or 
not—that every Man, to uſe the words of Sulzer, let him doubt or 
believe it as he will, 1s leſs or more ſkilled in Phyliognomy—that 
there exiſts not a {ingle living creature, that does not deduce conle- 
quences, aſter its manner, from the exterior to the interior, and forms 
a judgement, from what ſtrikes the ſenſes, of objetts inacceſlible to ſenſe. 

"This tacit but univerial acknowledgment, that the exterior, the 
viſible, the ſurface of objects, indicates their interior, their proper- 
ties; that every external fign 1s an expreſhon of internal qualities ;— 
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this acknowledgment, I ſay, appears to me decilive, and of the laſt 
importance, with reſpe& to the human Phyhonomy.. | 

I muſt repeat it, If every kind of fruit have a Phyſionomy proper b 
to itſelf, ſhall the Lord of the Earth have none? Can the ſimpleſt 
and moſt inanimated of beings poſſeſs an external charatteriſtic, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from every other creature, even thoſe of its own order x 
—and the moſt beautiful, the moſt ſublime, the moſt compounded, 
the moſt animated of Beings, ſhall He exhibit no characteriſtic at 
all ? | 

Whatever, therefore, may be advanced by the moſt learned Aca- 
demician, or the moſt ignorant Clown, againſt the truth of the Hu- 
man Phyſonomy, and the confidence due to 1t ; in ſpite of the ſneer 
of a contemptuous piety, and the inſulting glance which Philoſophic 
pride may let fall on him who profeſles to believe in the charatteril[- 
tic expreſſion of the human body,—it is nevertheleſs certain, that 
Man, conſidered ſtill in this point of view, 1s of all objetts the moſt im- 
portant, \the moſt worthy of cloſe and progreſſive obſervation ; and 
that, in general, there cannot be a more intereſting employment, 


than to unfold to the eyes of Man, the beauties and the perfeQtions of 
Human Nature, Ss 
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SCIENCE OF PHYSIONDOMIE:S 


BEFORE I can proceed to demonſtrate that Phyſiognomy 1s really 
a Science, founded in Nature, and endeavour to make the Reader 
ſenſible of its great utility ; before I lead his attention to Human Na- 
ture in general, 1t ſeems neceſſary to point out ſome of the reaſons 
which have occaſhoned the general prejudice againſt Phyſiognomy, 
againſt that, eſpecially, which I call moral and intellectual, and to 


_— what may have given riſe to the hatred which it excites, and 
the ſarcaſms to which it is expoſed. 


That this is the treatment it experiences, is a fa& which needs no 
proof. Among an hundred perſons who ſpeak upon the ſubje&, 
there are always above ninety. who publicly declare themſelves againſt 
the Science of Phyſtonomies, and turn it into ridicule, though they 
ſecretly believe it, at leaſt to a certain degree. Some there are, how- 
ever, who condemn it upon principle. It is impoſlible to dive into 
all the various reaſons of ſuch condemnation ; and if it were poſlible, 


who poſleſſes courage ſufficient to drag forth theſe ſecrets from the 


depths of the human.heart, and expoſe them in all the brightneſs of 
day ? 


It 
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It is as eaſy, however, as it is eſſential to produce ſeveral of the 
reaſons which account for the univerſality, the vehemence, and the 


implacability of that hatred and contempt againſt which this Science 


has to ſtruggle. 
1. 


<* The greateſt abſurdities have been ances reſpecting the Phy- 


 fhonomy.” "This beautiful Science has been disfigured ; it has been 


transformed into an irrational and contemptible ſyſtem of quackery ; 
it has been confounded with Chiromancy, and the pretended art of 


reading a man's deſtiny on his forehead. From Ariſtotle downward, 


treatiſes the moſt inſipid, the moſt ridiculous, the moſt offenſive to 
good ſenſe and taſte have been written on the ſubject. And, unfor. 
tunately, there was no good Book in favour of Phyſiognomy, which 
could be oppoſed to ſuch traſh. Where is the enlightened Man, the 
Man of taſte, the Man of genius, who has applied to the examination 
of this Science with the impartiality, the energy, the love of truth, 
which 1t requires, and which, fallacious or not, it ſeems always to 
merit, were 1t for no other reaſon than that it has been canvaſſed by 


: forty or hfty Authors of different Nations ? 


How weak and how timid the voice of the few diſtinguiſhed Wri- 
ters, who have borne their teſtimony to the truth and dignity of this 
Science ! F, 

Where ſhall we find the Man poſſeſſed of ſufficient courage, ſuffi- 
cient firmneſs, ſufficiently accuſtomed to think for himſelf, to venerate 
as ſacred what the profanation of ſo many ages has covered with ridi- 


cule ?2—TIs not this the uſual courſe of human affairs > We begin with 


aggrandizing our objett beyond all bounds, we become enthuſiaſti- 
cally fond of it, we give ourſelves up to a kind of idolatry,—then, 
ardour cools as faſt, we deſcend as rapidly: We had ſet out with 


beſtowing exceſſive commendation, and, when the tide is turned, 
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38 FRAGMENT SIXTH. 


without any good reaſon depreciate, what we had too violently 


extolled. 


The diſguſting manner in which the Science has been treated, 
has naturally produced diſguft at the Science itſelf. Is there a ſingle 
truth, is there any one religious do&rine, however ſublime in other 
reſpeCts, - which has not undergone the ſame fate ? Where 1s the good 
cauſe which may not be rendered a bad one, at leaſt for a time, 
by being improperly brought forward, or badly ſupported ? 'Thou- 
ſands have renounced the Chriſtian Faith, becauſe Chriſtianity was 
defended by weak arguments, and truth itſelf was placed in a wrong 
light. 

| 2, 

Others declare ogaanit Phyſliognomy, from real goodneſs of heart, 

and with the pureſt? intention. They believe, and not altogether 
without reaſon, that moſt men would employ it to the diſadvantage 
of their fellow cxeatures. They foreſee that many haſty and unjuſt de- 
cilions may be pronounced by ignorant and wicked men; that ca- 
lumny, unable to produce facts, might avail itſelf of the Phyſionomy, 
to bring the intentions of a man under ſuſpicion. —Generous ſouls, 
for whoſe ſake Phyſliognomy deſerves to be a true Science, fince the 
luſtre of their character muſt ſhed a new light upon it—thoſe generous 
Souls, I ſay, imagine themſelves obliged to combat the Science, not 
from an apprehenſion that it can injure themſelves, but becauſe ſo 
many others, whoſe character they ſuppoſe to be better than what 1s 
announced by their countenance, would manifeſtly ſuffer, were the 
expreſſion of the Phyſionomy to become the obje of a real Science. 
| 208 

It is equally certain that many reje&t Phyſiognomy from weaknels of 
mind. Few have refleted, or are capable of reflection ; few, even 
of thoſe who muſt be allowed in ſome meaſure to poſſeſs a ſpirit of 
obſervation, are in a condition ſufficiently to fix and to concentrate 


their 


gorTY 
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their obſervations. How few are there, who ſtrive againſt the ſtream 

of faſhionable prejudice ; who have either the courage, or the ambi- 

tion to purſue a new track! How are the powers of the human mind 

blunted by indolence, whoſe formidable magic 1s ſo extenſively felt! 

What eſtrangement from, what averſion to the moſt excellent and uſe- 

ful Sciences, are inſpired by that enemy of all improvement! 
4. 

Among the number of unbelievers, there may be, -perhaps, ſome, 
who are ſuch purely out of modeſty and humility. "Their Phyſtonomy 
has been commended ; but they cannot take credit for all the virtues, 
of which it is ſuppoſed to be the expreſſion. Their own ſecret and 


= 


humiliating reflections reduce them far below the ſtandard fixed by the 
- opinion of the world ; and hence they infer, that the Science of Phy- 


fonomies is frivolous and deceitful. 
GL 


Many others, on the contrary, —ſad refleftion, but, alas! too well 


founded ! many are hoſtile to this Science, from the dread of its 
light. I here ſolemnly declare, and what I have juſt ſaid will pro- 
cure belief, for me, that I do not conſider all the enemies of Phyſog- 
nomy to be bad people. I have heard perſons of the beſt ſenſe, and 
of the moſt reſpeQable character, declaim loudly againſt it. But I 


boldly maintain, that almoſt every bad man is its adverſary ; and ſup- 


poſing a bad man ſhould think fit to become a champion for it, he has 
undoubtedlyhis private reaſons, which may be eafily gueſſed. But, 
it may be ſaid, why ſhould the greater part of the vicious openly de- 
clare againſt it ?—lt 1s, becauſe they ſecretly believe it ; it 1s, becauſe 
they have an inward convittion, that their Phyſionomy is not what 
it would be, were they perſons of probity, did they enjoy a conſcience 
pure and without remorſe. EF 


They have therefore an obvious intereſt in decrying the Science as 


chimerical, and in attempting to render '1t an object of laughter. 


Vor. I. | N-.- | The 
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40 FRACMENT SIXTH. 


The more direaly a witneſs gives evidence againſt us, and the more 
unexceptionable his teſtimony appears, the more we fear him ; and 
it 1s in ſuch a caſe that a man employs all the {kill and addreſs of 
which he is maſter, to diſcover GY about the witneſs which he 
can turn into ridicule. 

The Miſer who tries by all -olbile means to gratify his ruling paſ- 
ſion, but who at the ſame time employs every art to conceal it, has 
not he an intereſt in decrying a Science, which, by unveiling his real 
charatter, would expoſe him to the world in all his nakedneſs? 
Would he a& ths, but from a ſecret conviftion that it is not ſo chi- 
merical as he wiſhes it ſhould be thought? If the Miſer have no cha- 
ratteriſtic ſigns which betray his charafter, what makes him uneaſy 
when thoſe ſigns are talked of ? The more it concerns the man, who 
does not yet ſtand confeſſed the ſlave of a vile paſſhon which domineers 
over him in ſecret; the more, I ſay, it concerns him to hide from 
every eye his concealed vice, the more objections will he have to 
produce againſt the truth of the Phyſionomy, from his very belief 
TT: 34. Dd 

The rage of the vicious, therefore, againſt Phyhiognomy, is to me 
the moſt convincing proof, that, in their heart, they believe it. They 
diſcern the truth of it in others, and tremble to think of becoming a 
proof of its reality in their turn. And this 1s the more probable, be- 
cauſe I am ſatisfied. by evidence which I cannot doubt, that the ſame 

' perſons who affect to make a jeſt of it in public, are moſt eager to read 
or to hear Phyſiognomical deciſions. I boldly appeal to every Reader 

- who 1s prejudiced againſt Phyſtiognomy, or who pretends to be ſo, and 
I aſk him, whether he has not a ſecret deſire, that a Phyhognomical 
Obſerver, to whom he was not perſonally known, and who had never 
ſeen any thing of him, except his portrait, ſhould make a commen- 
tary upon his Phyſionomy? I ſhould be tempted to alk thoſe hike- 
wiſe who treat my enterprize as fanciful, if they will be leſs diſpoſed 
to 
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to read my Eſſays, on that account ? I know 1t, I predi&t it, without 
pretending to\be a prophet——Ye zealous Antagoniſts of Phyſiog- 
nomy, you will read my book, you will ſtudy it, and you will be fre- 
quently of my opinion you will often diſcover with pleaſure in 
theſe Fragments, obſervations which you have made without expreſs- 
ing them in words——and nevertheleſs —you will refute me in pub- 
lic. In the filence of your Cloſet, I ſhall ſometimes obtain from you 
a ſmile of approbation, and the next moment—you will affett to 
laugh at the truth which you have felt——You will henceforth 
make more frequent obſervations, you will thereby be enabled to 


proceed with a firmer pace ; but you will not be leſs inclined to turn 


all theſe obſervations into ridicule ; for it 1s the philoſophic ton of 
the age in which we live, for men to make merry with thoſe truths 


which they inwardly believe, and from which they cannot withhold 
their aſſent. R 


ADDITION, 
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BY AN UNEYNOWN HAN D, 


ON -1NDI1FFERFTNCE 
AB © V-:T 


THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIONOMIES. 


LET us ſpend a few moments in reflefting on the indifference 
with which Phyſiognomy is treated ; for, ftrialy ſpeaking, it has to 
combat indifference, rather than contempt or hatred. Happily for 
the world, few are born with a ſpirit of obſervation. Providence has 
wiſely beſtowed on every individual. a particular inſtin, which 
prompts it to a& in.a certain manner, and which ſerves as a guide 
through the path of life. This inftin& likewiſe combines leſs or 
more the variety of knowledge which we acquire, in ſome meaſure 


without our perceiving it. Every man has a ſphere of activity pecu- 


liar to himſelf, every one his particular meaſure of enjoyment and 
ſuffering ; and as 1t 1s only by reiterated experiments that he diſco- 
vers what 1s analogous to him, the love or hatred which certain ob- 


jects inſpire, is gradually rooted and confirmed. In this manner he 


ſatisfies his wants, he perceives clearly the relation which different 


objects have to himſelf, and is little concerned about that which they 


have to each other. He feels that ſuch and ſuch objetts act upon 
him in ſuch and ſuch a manner, but he never thinks of enquiring why 
they act thus ; he chuſes rather to be governed by circumſtances ; and 
however great the apparent eagerneſs to inveſtigate the eſſence of 

- things, 
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- things, and the cauſes of effe&s, this knowledge is ſeldom conſidered 

as a real want. How many even of thoſe who pretend to think and 

obſerve, _ themſelves with mere common place, __ equivocal 
appearances ! 

Thus, as a man eats, drinks and digeſts, without thinking of his ſto- 

mach, he ſees, learns, acts, and combines the experiments which he 
makes, without a proper conſciouſneſs of his attions. - 'Thus too, the 
features and manners of a ſtranger produce an effe&t upon him; he 
feels whether he ought to approach or to retire ; or rather, he is in- 
ſtinaively attracted or OO without waiting for enquiry or eluc1- 
dation. 

There 1s likewiſe one : cla of mankind who have a profound reſpe&t 
for Phyſiognomy, conſidered as a myſterious Science. They love to 
hear of an able Phyſionomiſt, as they would of a dexterous Juggler, 
or Magician; and though the infallibility of the Phyfionomiſt may 
Ttll be called in queſtion, how few are there who would not willingly 
give a {mall matter to have their fortune told by this iperies of moral 
Conurer ! | : # 
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But let us leave our adverſaries with their hatred, their contempt or 
their indifference; let them endeavour to injure us, each in his own 
. way, there are others in abundance who will prize this Work, and 
beſtow on it the eſteem which it merits. It would be a very raſh at- 
tempt, to aim at fixing the attention of all mankind on the ſame point, 
were that point humanity itſelf: but he who takes an intereſt in every 
thing that concerns human nature, who diſdains to wrap himſelf up 
in cold. reſerve, and ſcorns the pitiful gratification of building his 
own importance on the contempt he bears to others, —this man, I ſay, 
w1ll rejoice to trace here his own opinions, and to ſee his feelings 
ſometimes expreſſed in words. : 
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IT 1s certain that authority has more weight with the multitude 
than reaſon, even in things which belong to the province of the un- 


derſtanding. To roule, therefore, the attention of my leſs informed 


Readers, and to furniſh the more enlightened with popular argu- 
ments, calculated to perſuade weak minds, I ſhall here produce ſome 
Authorities more or leſs important, of wiſe and learned men; in whoſe 
company I am under no apprehenſion of expoling myſelf to ridicule, 
Theſe Authorities are neither numerous nor complete, but it will ap- 
pear that they are not deſtitute of ſolid principles ; and, by one claſs of 
Readers, they will perhaps be found as important as unexpected. 
&o 
SOLOM ON, 

* A naughty perſon, a wicked man walketh with a froward mouth : 
© he winketh with his eyes, he ſpeaketh with his feet, he teacheth with 
* his fingers. Prov. v1. 12, 13. 

* He ſhutteth his eyes to deviſe froward things : moving his lips, he 
« bringeth evil to paſs. Prov. xvi. 30. 

* Wiſdom 1s before (appears on the face of) him that hath underſtand- 
* ing; but the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth. Prov. xvii. 24. 

* An high look, and a proud heart. Prov. xx1. 4. 

* A wicked man hardeneth his face ; but as 5 for the upright, he d1- 
* recteth his way. Prov. xxl. 29. 

* There 1s a generation, O "ow lofty are their eyes! and their eyelids 


* are hifted up. Prov. xxx. 13. R 


2. JESUS, 
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2. 
| JESUS, THE SON OF SIRACH. 

* The heart of a man changeth his countenance, whether it be for 
* go0d or evil. A cheerful countenance 1s a token of a heart that is 
* in proſperity. Eccleſiaſticus x111. 25, 26. 

* A man 1s known by his look, and a wiſe man by the air of his coun- 
* tenance. | 

© There is a wicked man that hangeth down his head ſadly, caſting 
* down his countenance, and making as if he heard not. A man's at- 
* tire, and exceſſive laughter, and gait, ſhew what he 1s. Eccleſiaſticus 
6 X1x, 26, 27. 29, 30. 


* The wickedneſs of a woman changeth her face, Eccleſiaſticus 
CXXV- 19 


3. 
: GAL E-N; ; 

* Nature has conſtituted the bodily organs, with a ſuitableneſs to 
* the qualities of the mind*#. 

| : 

PLINY. | 

© The forehead of a man is the index of ſorrow, cheerfulneſs, cle- 

© mency, ſeverity +. 
8 
CECE:R 0: | | 

* Nature hath beſtowed on Man a bodily figure completely adapted 
© to his mind. The face of every other animal ſhe has bended down- 
* ward to the ground, from whence its nouriſhment 1s drawn ; to Man 
* alone is given a form erect, a face turned upward to his kindred 
* heaven, to thoſe divine abodes which are his native ſeat. - She has, 


* Natura membra componit, prout monbus anime convent. 


+Fronſque homuus triſtitiz, hilaritatis, clementiz, ſeveritatis index eſt. 


© beſides, 
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* beſides, ſo exquiſitely modelled the human features, that they are 
* capable of expreſſing the moſt ſecret emotions of the ſoul; the pe- 
* netrating glances of the eye indicate the correſponding internal af- 
* fettions; and that which is emphatically called the countenance*, 
* with an energy communicated to no animal but Man, announces the 
* moral charatter. The Greeks well underſtood this relation, but 
* have no word in their language to expreſs it. I omit the powers of 
* expreſſion and communication reſident in the other parts of the body, 
*the modulation of the voice, the faculty of ſpeech, &c.t 
= 
MONTAGNE. 

* Nothing has a greater appearance of probability than the con- 
© formity and relation of body to mind. It is not credible that they 
* can be diſcordant, unleſs ſome accident ſhould have interrupted the 
* natural courſe of things. I cannot too often repeat, in what eſtima. 
* tion I hold beauty, that quality ſo powerful and beneficial—not only 
* to the human race who are deſtined to aſliſt each other, but alſo to 


* the brute creation; I conſider it as only one ſtep below goodneſs.” 
Lib. III. C. xu. 


7 
"KR & © ON, 
* An inquiry into the knowledge which may be attained reſpeting 
* mind, from bodily conformation, or reſpe&ing body, from the acci- 
* dents of mind, has been productive of two arts, both of them expla- 


+ Figuram corporis habilem et aptam ingenio humano dedit Natura ; nam cum c#teras animantes abjeciflet ad 
paſtum, folum Hominem erexit, ad ccelique quaſi cognationem, domiciliique priſtini conſpettum excitavit. Tum 
ſpeciem ita formavit oris, ut in ea penitus reconditos mores effingeret ; nam et oculi nimis arguti, quemadmodum 
animo affetti ſimus loquuntur ; et is qui appellatur vultus*, qui nullo in animante eſſe, preter Hominem, poteſt, 
indicat mores: cujus vim Greci norunt, nomen omnino non habent. Omitto” opportunitates habihtateſque re- 
I1qui corporis, moderationem vocis, orationis vim, &c. De Legib. I. 9g. 


* Vultus, the countenance, derived from the verb vult, happily expreſſes the correſpondence between internal 
tecling, and the external ſigns of it diſplayed in the face. 5 


* Natory 
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* natory of human nature: the one illuſtrated by the reſearches of 
* Ariſtotle, the other by thoſe of Hippocrates. And although in 
* modern times theſe arts may have been polluted by a mixture of 
* ſuperſtitious and fanciful ingredients, —yet, when purified and re- 
* duced to their firſt principles, they have a ſolid foundation in Na- 
* ture, and are uſeful in the intercourſe of life. The firſt is Phyſiog- 
nomy, which diſcovers the propenſities of the Mind in the linea- 
ments of the body ; the other is the Interpretation of natural dreams, 
which infers the ſtate and diſpoſition of the body from the agitation 
of the mind*.” | 


nh a La) 


La 


8. 
LETFBNLTE. | 
* Were men at pains more attentively to obſerve the external mo- 
* tions which accompany the paſſions, it would be difficult to diſſem- 
* ble them. With reſpect to ſhame, it merits conſideration, that mo- 
« deſt perſons ſometimes feel emotions ſimilar to thoſe excited by 
* ſhame, when they are only witneſſes of an indecent attion.' New 
Efjays on the” Human Underſtanding, Book II. Chap. xx. 
9. 
| ERNEST. | 
* Hence alſo the exa&t correſpondence of body and mind; for 
* the natural conformation and habit of body are uſually found con- 
* formable to the diſpoſitions and propenſities of the mind, to ſuch a 
* degree, that from the ſpeech, the gait, the complexion, a perſon of 
* diſcernment will form a tolerably accurate judgement of the mental 


* Deſcriptio, qualis poſſit haberi notitia de anima ex habitu corporis, aut de corpore ex accidentibus anime, duas 
nobis peperit artes, utramque przdittionis : inquiſitionibus alteram Ariſtotelis, alteram Hippocratis decoratam. 
Quamquam autem tempora recentiora has artes ſuperſtitioſis et phantaſticis mixturis. polluerint, repurgatz tamen 
ac in integrum reſtitute, et fundamentum habent in natura ſolidum, et fruttum edunt ad vitam communem utilem. 
Prima eft Phyſiognomia, qua per corporis lineamenta, animi indicat propenſiones ; altera ſomniorum naturalum 
Interpretativ, qu corporis latum et diſpoſitionem ex animi agitationibus detegit. De Augm. Sc. L. IV. 1. 


VOL. I. P * powers. 
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* powers. Rapid movements of body are generally conneQed with 
* mental impetuoſity ; as, on the contrary, ſlowneſs of ſpeech, and a 
; deliberate pace, are the uſual concomitants of dulneſs of underſtand- 

* ing, and a phlegmatic temperament ; not to mention, the {kill which 
* ſome poſleſs of tracing the nature and diſpoſition of the mind, in the 
* lineaments of the face, and the conformation of the whole head, in 
* which they are-confirmed by an uniform experience. For though 
* the minds of certain perſons may not ſufficiently correſpond to the 
* form of the countenance, it cannot therefore be denied that the diſ- 
* polition naturally is, what the looks indicate ; fince by ſtudy and prac- 
tice the natural propenſities may be ſo checked and reſtrained, and 
the faults of. the temper ſo corrected, as to leave ſcarcely any trace 


of their exiſtence. "The caſe of Socrates is a ſtriking inſtance of 
this*.” 


c 


n 


10. 
$V LEE 
* It is a certain truth, though little attention be paid to it, that of all 
the obje&s which charm the eye, there is no one more intereſting than 
* Man, in whatever point of view he 1s contemplated. The grandeſt, 
* the moſt inconceivable operation of Nature 1s the modelling of a 
* maſs of brute matter in ſuch a manner as to receive and exhibit the 
* impreſs of life, of thought, of ſentiment and moral charater. If we 
* are not ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and admiration at the fight of Man, 


vx 


hu Ex eo animi corporiſque cernitur conſpiratio, quod fere ſolet naturalis corporis habitus cum habilitatr- 
bus propenſionibuſque animi conſentire, ut ex oratione, inceſſu, colore, de animi ingeniique ratione conjectura her! 
poſſit. Iidem enim corporis animique celeres habere motus ſolent ; qui ſermone contra et inceſſu naturi lento, in- 
genio etiam hebetiore ele ſolent, et tardiores animi impetus habent ; nihil ut de eo dicam, quod quidam ex oris vul- 
taſque lineamentis, totius capitis conformatione, de animi natura et indole judicari poſſe exiſtimant, in quo quidem 
experientiam minime illi habent repugnantem.”\Quanquam enim accidit interdum,. ut animi hominum contorma- 
tioni oris non reſpondeant ſatis, non tamen propterea negandum eſt naturalem animorum indolem talem fuifſe, qua- 
lem vultus prodit; cum opera et ſtudio propenſiones naturales ita infringi et dejici, vitiaque ingeni: emendari pol- 
ſint, ut eorum nullum pene veſtigium rclinquatur. Quam in rem inſigne eſt Socratis exemplum. [nzt. Solzd. Doctr, 
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it is merely the effe& of habit, which renders the moſt wonderful ob- 


* jets familiar. Hence it is that the human figure, even the face, ex 


- 


cites not the attention of the vulgar. But the man who riſes above 


© the prejudices of cuſtom, and obſerves with diſcernment and refleQion 


c 


c 


what paſſes before him, will find every Phyſionomy a remarkable and 
important objet. Though to the generality, Phyſiognomy, or the 


_—* Science of diſcovering the charatter of Man by his face and figure, 


. 


6 
6 
c 
£ 
c 
c 


6 


c 
« 
6 


c 


may appear a frivolous purſuit, 1t 1s nevertheleſs certain, that every 
perſon who poſleſſes ſenſibility, and employs attention, is a Phyſiog- 
nomiſt, at leaſt to a certain degree: for he diſcovers, beyond the pol- 
bility of miſtake, in the Phyſionomy and deportment of a Man, 
what at that moment is actually paſhng in the mind. We frequently 
affirm, under the fulleſt perſuaſion of being right, that a man 1s gay, or 
ſad, that he is thoughtful, uneaſy, out of temper, and the like : and it 
would be juſt matter of ſurprize if any one ſhould take upon him to 
contradi&t us on ſuch occaſions. It is undoubtedly true then, that 
it 18 poſſible to diſcover m a man's figure, eſpecially in his face, 
ſomething of what is paſling in his inmoſt ſoul. W#x sEE THE s0UL 
IN THE BODY. In other words it may be ſaid, Tyr BoDy 1s THE 
IMAGE OF THE SOUL, OL THE SOUL ITSELF RENDERED VISIBLE. 


General Hiſtory of the Fine Arts, Part II. Art. Portratt. 


La) 


Lag 
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| WOLF. 

* We know that nothing paſles in the foul without producing a 
perceptible change in the body ; eſpecially, that no deſire ariſes, that 
no determination 1s formed, without the inftant appearance of a cor- 
reſponding bodily motion. Now, as all the modifications of body 
ariſe out of its eſſence, and as the eſſence of body conſiſts in the 
manner of its compoſition ; its ſtructure, and of conſequence its ex- 
ternal form, and that of its members, muſt be. in uniſon with the 
* ellence 
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© eſſence of the ſoul. Thus, difference of charaRers ſhews itſelf in 
* difference of bodies ; that is to ſay, the body has ſomething in itſelf, 
* in its form taken together, or in that of its parts, from which the 
** natural diſpoſition of the ſoul may be inferred. 

* I fay the natural diſpoſitions, for we are not now enquiring into 
* thoſe which ate acquired by education, by living in ſociety, by 1mi- 
© tation, &c. The Art of diſcovering the interior of man by his exte- 
© rior, which goes by the name of Phyſiognomy, has, therefore, a real 
* foundation. I do not mean at preſent to enquire, whether the in- 
* veſtigation of this conneCtion between ſoul and body has hitherto | 
© been ſucceſsful or not. When I ſpeak in this place of the form of 
* the body and of its members, I mean all that can be diſtinaly per- 
* ceived of it, as the figure in general, the ſituation of the parts, and 
* their relative proportions. 
* Experience evinces, as I have already obſerved, that education, 
* living in ſociety, imitation and certain exerciſes come in time to 
* change the natural propenſfities. The conſtitution of the body 
* therefore indicates only the primitive propenſities of man. We. 
* diſcover in it what he 1s inclined to naturally, but not what he will 
* do, after reaſon or habit ſhall have triumphed over his natural inch- 
* nations. It 1s true, that no change can take place in the foul unac- 
* companied by a correſponding movement of body. . Yet, as we find 
* that the natural propenſities are continually revolting againſt reaſon 
* and habit, and as we obſerve that, when theſe propenſities are good, 
* they reſiſt evil habits, it may be thence inferred, that the changes . 
* which the body has undergone, cannot have entirely deſtroyed the 
* original conformation of the members which are adapted to the na- 
* tural inclinations. The ſubject 4s delicate, and I ſtrongly apprehend 
* that Phyſiognomy requires more penetration and intelligence, than 
* was poſſeſſed by thoſe who have had the temerity of attempting to 
* reduce 1t to a Syſtem. AS 6.'T He 
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© The lineaments of the face ſerve to form its expreſſion ; and that 
* expreſſion is true, whenever a man is exempted from conſtraint : 
* theſe lineaments, then, indicate the natural inclinations, when they 
* are conſidered in their true poſition.' Philoſophical Thoughts on the 
Condutt of Men, I 213, 214. 216. 219. 

04 Bis - 

HALLER: | 

© It is the will of God, the great Author of ſociety, that the affec- 
© tions of the mind ſhould expreſs themſelves by the voice, the geſ- 
* tures, but eſpecially by the countenance, and that man ſhould thus 


* communicate to man: his love, his reſentment, and the other emo- 


- 


c 


underſtood. Nor 1s this ſpecies of language wholly denied even to 
the. brute creation. They too, by external ſigns, expreſs the love of 
kind, ſocial friendſhip, maternal affe&ion, rage, joy, grief, fear, 
and all the more violent emotions. This language is common to all 


c 


- 


c 


* birds and quadrupeds ; and by means of it they underſtand man, and 


* one another, and are underſtood by man. . A dog eaſily diſcovers 


c 


the rage of a bull is notified to man by his bellowing : the roaring 
of the lion makes all the foreſt to tremble. I ſhall ſay little of ſound, 
though it be undeniably certain that every affeQtion has a tone pecu- 
* liar to itſelf. But the charaCters of paſſion reſide principally in the 
* face, and are ſo legible, that painters, even hy a prohle, can accu- 
rately expreſs every emotion of the min 
* nance. The ſpeculation is curious ; I 
oS : | 

* Love, and admiration, are expreſſed by the drawing up, and ex- 
* panſion, of the forehead ; while the eyes, and eyelids, are at the 
* ſame time elevated. The effect is produced by the occipital muſcle, 
VOL. F. -0 © and 


; as 1t riſes in the counte- 
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tions of his ſoul, by a language perfeCtly infallible, and univerſally 


whether you be angry with him, by the face, and tone of the voice : 


hall attempt to give its out- 
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© and the rectus fugerior of the eye, together with the elevator of the 
* eyelid. 


* Curiofity—the admiration of an orator in the a& of declaiming, 


© opens the mouth, that the ſonorous air may be admitted to the Eufta- 


£ chian tube. 


* Joy and laughter almoſt cloſe the eyes, the angles of the mouth 
* are drawn upward, the noſtrils are corrugated, the mouth is diſtended 


© by the buccmatores and r:ſory muſcles. In many perſons, a dimple 


* 1s produced in the cheek, I think, not ungracefully, among the twell- 
* ing faſecult of the zygomatic muſcles. | 

* In weeping, and under every affection of ſorrow, the under lip 
© drops, the face ſeems lengthened, the angles of the lips are ſeparated 
* by the triangular muſcles. The eyes are ſhut, and the pupil retires 


© under the upper eyelid. 


* Anger and hatred elevate the under lip above the upper; the 
«© forehead is drawn downward, and contracted into wrinkles. 

* Contempt diſtorts the countenance : one © eye is almoſt ſhut, the 
5 other bent downward. | of 

* In terror, the muſcles violently open the mouth and eyes, and 


* the hands are lifted up. 


* 'This 1s the origin of Phyſiognomy. 

* It is no recent diſcovery, that moſt of the predominant affeftions 
© may be diſcerned by inſpecting the countenance; as, whether a man 
© be cheerful and jocular ; or melancholy and ſevere; proud, mild and 
* s00d-natured; envious, innocent, chaſte, humble; in a word, you 
* may diſtinguiſh almoſt all the ſettled affections, with the vices or 
* virtues which ſpring from them, by manifeſt ſigns in the face and 


* the whole body. The reaſon 1s, the muſcles which are charatteriſtic _ 


* of any particular affeion, at&t more frequently in the man who 1s 
£ under the influence of that affection : thus, the muſcles which cha- 
* racterize 


on” 


an 
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racterize anger mult of neceſſity be more frequently contracted in a 
choleric man. Hence, by repeated ule, thoſe muſcles acquire ſtrength, 
and exert themſelves more powerfully in that conſtitution, than thoſe 
which are more quieſcent; and hence alſo, even after the mental 
affeftion has ſubſided, ſome traces bf the predominant charaRer re- 
main impreſſed on the face*.” 


La) 


13. 
GELLER T. | 
* The air of the face conflitutes an eſſential part of decency.— 


What is moſt pleaſing or diſguſting in the appearance of any perſon, 


'a 


* Deus omnis ſocietatis Autor voluit, ut adfeftus animi in ipſa voce, in geſtu, in vultu potiſſimum ſe efferrent, 
adeoque homini lingua infallibili et ab omnibus intelle&a amorem ſuum et iram ct reliquos animi adfeftus proderet. 
Sed neque brutis animalibus ejuſmodi lingua negata eſt, qua amorem venereum, amicitiam ſocialem, pietatem _ 
maternam, iras, gaudium, dolorem, metum, pracipuos omnino affettus, exprimerent. Hc lingua omnibus qua- 
drupedibus et avibus communis eſt, ut omnino et ſe invicem intelligant, et hominem, et ab homine intelligantur, 
Iras emum hominis canis adprime ex facie legit, exque voce colligit : iras taurt homo ex mugitu adgnoſcit : leonis 
rugitum omnia quadrupeda horrent. De ſonis quidem brevis ero, quos tamen certum eſt in omni affeftu ſingulares 
edi, Sed in vultu potiſſimum charatteres adtettuum ſedent, adeo faciles leftu, ut pittores omnes animi motus ſolo 
vultu et a latere ſpetiato, adprime exprimant. Elegans eft ſpeculatio, cujus primas lineas defcribamus. | 

Amor, admiratio, adgnoſcuntur tronte ſurſum dutta, exporretta, oculis clevatis, unaque.palpebris, Occipitalis ct 
reftus ſuperior oculi agit, eFpalpebrz levator. | 

Curioſitas, admiratio dicentis oratoris, os una aperit, ut aer ſonorus ad tubam poſlit venire. 

Lztitia et rifus oculos habent pene clauſos, angulum orisFurſus duttum, cutem narium corrugatam, os diſtrac- 
tum per buccinatorios et riſorios muſculos. In multis hominibus fovea tunc in gena naſcitur, et gratiam addit inter, 
puto, tumentes faſciculos zygomaticos. | | 

In fletu et triſhi adfeftu, labium inferius detrahitur, ut facies longior videatur; anguli labiorum diflrahuntur a 
triangularibus. Oculus clauditur, et pupilla ſe ſub palpebram ſuperiorem recipit. 

In ira et odio, Jabium inferius ſuper ſuperius elevatur; frons deſcendit adtraQa et rugis caperatur. 

Contemptus inzqualem habet vultum, ut alter oculus pene claudatur, alter deſpiciat, 

In terrore muſculi validiſlime os et oculos aperiunt, manuſque elevantur, 

Hine naſcitur Phyſiognomia. | 

Ree perſpettum eſt non dudum, pleroſque quidem dominantes adfeQus in vultu inſpetto legi, ut laztum hominem 
et jocoſum ; triſtem et ſeverum ; ſuperbum ; mitem et benignum; invidum ; innocentem ct pudicum, humilem, uno 
verbo fere omnes etiam compoſitos adfettus aut ſuborta vitia, indeque natas virtutes manifeſtis in vulta et univerſo 


. corpore ſignis ſe prodentes diſtinguas. Id fit, quia muſculi, qui ſung adfettts alicujus charatteriſtici, in eo homane, 


in quo is adfe&us dominatur, frequentius agunt, ut neceſle eſt frequentius contrahi irz muſculos in homine irato. 
Ita fat denique repetito uſu, ut 11 muſculi invaleſcant et reliquis in eo temperamento otiantibus potentius ſe efferant, 
ideoque etiam, poſtquam adfeftus animi ſe remiſit, tamen aliqua pars charaGteris regnantis adfe&tus in facie ſuperſit. 


Elementa Phyſiologie, Tom. V. pag. 590, 591. 
NNN 
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* is the charaQter of the heart and mind painted on the face and in the 
© eyes. A ſoulgentle, complacent and reſpectable, without pride and 
* remorſe, overflowing with benevolence and humanity, a mind ſupe- 
* rior to ſenſe and paſſion, is eaſily diſcernible in the Phyſionomy, and 
* the whole action of the body. A modeſt, graceful, enchanting air 
* 18 the uſual expreſſion of it ; 1t is the ſoul which 1mprints on the fore- 
* head a character of nobility and majeſty, and infuſes into the eyes 
* that of candor and cordiality : from it are derived the mildneſs and 
* affability which are ſpread over the whole Phylionomy : the gravity 
* which fits on the forehead tempered with ſerenity, that affecting look 
* which accompanies ingenuous modeſty: in a word, the moſt beautiful 
* expreſſion, and the fineſt colouring of the face, reſult from a ſound un- 
* derſtanding, and a good heart. But I ſhall be told, The Phyſtonomy 1s 
* deceitful. Yes, it 1s poſſible to counterfeit ; but the apparent con- 
* ſtraint generally betrays the impoſture ; and it 1s as eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
© a natural from an aſſumed air, as a thought that is juſt, from one that 
* 1s only brilliant. Paint, however dexterouſly laid on, 1s never the 
* ſkin itſelf. I am not in the leaſt ſtaggered even by the objection, 
_ © that a fair outſide may cover a corrupted heart. I ſhould rather 
* conclude from it, that ſuch perſons had been naturally diſpoſed to 
* virtue, of which their Phyſionomy ſtill bears the traces. If it be true, 
* that a mind replete with mildnefs and ſerenity is frequently veiled by 
* a ſad and gloomy exterior; and that a haughty and boiſterous look 
* ſometimes diſguiſes an amiable character ; this diſſonance may 
* ariſe from having contracted bad habits, or from the imitation of bad 
* examples. Perhaps this offenſive exterior may be the effett of ſome 
* conſtitutional vice ; or, it may be a man's own workmanſhip, the 


* conſequence of a long train of ſelf-indulgence, which he has now 
* overcome. TY 


* Experience evinces, that certain irregular and vicious propenſities 
* umprels very ſen'ible traces on the countenance; And what is the 


© moſt 
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moſt beautiful face, if you diſcover in it the horrid traits of luſt, 
rage, falſehood, envy, avarice, pride and diſcontent ? Of what value 
is the moſt attractive outſide, if you ſee through it a charaQter of 
frivolouſneſs or diſhoneſty ? The ſureſt method, then, to embelliſh 
our Phyſtonomy, as far as it depends upon ourſelves, is to adorn the 
mind ; 1s to deny entrance to every vicious affection : the beſt way 
* to render that Phyſionomy expreſlive and intereſting, 1s to think with 
* juſtneſs and delicacy. In a word, would you diffuſe over it a cha- 
* ratter of dignity, let your mind be ſtored with ſentiments of religion 
* and virtue: they will imprint on every feature, the peace which 
* reigns in your ſoul, and the elevation of . your conceptions. The 
celebrated Young has ſomewhere ſaid, that he could not figure an 
afpe&t more divine, than that of a beautiful woman on her knees, 
employed in devotion, unconſcious of being expoſed to obſerva- 
tion, on whoſe face ſhone the humility and innocence of unaffected 
* piety. | | | 

* It cannot be doubted that this expreſſion of affability and beneki- 
* cence whoſe appearance is ſo plealing, would become natural to us, 
* were we really as good as we wiſh to be thought, and, perhaps, it coſts 
* more to acquire the ſemblance, than 1s {ufficient to attain the poſlel- 
* hon of goodneſs. Suppoſe two Miniſters of State, equal in natural 
* qualifications, and endowed with the ſame external advantages. "The 
* one has accuſtomed himſelf to the ſpirit and the virtues of Chriſti- 
* anity ; the other has only ſtudied the arts of addreſs, and poſleſles 
* the talents proper for a man of the world. Which of the two, by his 
* exterior and manners, will pleaſe moſt ? The man whole breaſt is in- 
* ſpired by the noble love of humanity ; or he who, from ſelf-love 
* merely, endeavours to appear amiable ? 

* The voice too is frequently the natural expreſſion. of charaQter, 
* and as that is good or bad undergoes a correſponding modulation. 


* There is a certain tone which marks the want of ideas, and which a 
VoL. I. R * man 
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* man would loſe as he learned to think. The heart is the ſoul of the 
* voice.” Leſſons of Morality, p. $03—307- | 
14. 
LA CHAMBRE. 
* The man was wrong who found fault with Nature for not placing 


»* a window before the heart, in order to render viſible the human 


* thoughts and intentions ; not only becauſe theſe are not the proper 
* objefts of ſenſe, for could the eyes reach the profundity, all the 
* receſſes of the heart, they would diſcover nothing that led to the 


. * real knowledge of it ; but becaufe Nature has, in truth, made provi- 


* fhon for the diſcovery in queſtion, and has furniſhed means afor- 


* riving at it, much more infallible than the ſtrange aperture which 


* came into the imagination of Momus. For not only has ſhe be. 
* ſtowed on Man, voice and a tongue, to be the interpreters of 
* thought, but, in the apprehenſion that theſe might be abuſed, ſhe 
* has written a language in the forehead and the eyes, to teſtify againſt 
* them, ſhould they dare to be unfaithful. In a word, ſhe has diffuſed 
* the ſoul of Man over the*whole of his outſide, and there 1s no occa- 
* fion for a window to tranſmit his emotions, his inclinations and ha- 
* bits ; for they appear on the face, engraven m characters perfectly 
* manifeſt and legible. The great ſecret of Wiſdom undoubtedly 
* conliſts in knowing what we ourſelves are, what we can, and what 
* we ought to do; as that of Prudence is, to know what others are, 
* what they can do, and to what they are inclined. Is there any ſpecies 
* of knowledge more deſirable and more uſeful than this? May not 
* the man who has acquired it, value himſelf on enjoying one of the 
* oreateſt bleſſings of life? Now the Art of knowing Man conveys all 
* this inſtruction. For although it ſeems to have nothing elſe in view 
* but to diſcover the inclinations, the mental emotions, the virtues 
* and vices of another; in doing this, every man learns at the ſame 
« time to trace them in himſelf, and to form a juſter and more unpre- 
_ * qudiced 


\ 
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* judiced deciſion, fiow if he had begun with eondidering then in his 
* own perſon. 

* But as this Art 1s obliged to examine to the bottom every wing 
relating to manners, it muſt of neceſlity, in diving into their cauſes, 
and the mode of their formation, comprehend in its plan the moſt 
curious and beautiful part of Phyfics; and muſt, in treating of the 
conformation of the parts, of the 'Temperaments, the Spirits and 
Humors, the Inclinations, the Paſſions and Habits, diſcover what 
1s moſt concealed both in the body and the mind. 

* I will venture to go farther,,—by purſuing theſe ſeveral branches 
of knowledge, the mind gradually riſes up to the Sovereign Creator 
of the Univerſe. For in contemplating the innumerable miracles 
which are to be found in Man, we are inſenhibly led to glorify the 
Author of ſo many wonders, and thus arrive at the great End of our 
* Creation.” The Art of knowing: Man, by the Sieur de la EG. 
Counſellor and Phyſician to the King, p. 1, &c. 

Of all the Authors I am acquainted with, who have either occa- 
fionally mentioned Phyſtognomy, or exprelsly treated the ſubje&t, no 
one appears to me ſo PT and ſo juſt, ſo ſublime and yet fo accu- 


eQ 


ae 


Lag 


La) 


_ rate, as HEeRDER. 


The paſlfages from his work entitled Plajtics*, which I wiſhed to in- 
troduce in this place, but of which I can only preſent an abridgment, 
may be conſidered as Authorities, which, in ſome meaſure, abſorb all 
thoſe which I have hitherto produced :—they form of themſelves a 
compend of Phyltognomy ; they are the ſummary and ſubſtance of 
the Science. I regret exceedingly that it was not in my power to in- 
ſert them in the German Edition of my Book, and ſcarcely dare I 


* De la Plaiſtique : Obſervations upon the Form and Fi = taken from Pygmalion's Dream. T9 uaxa3; 
Egulypg TPM. Riga, Hartknoch, 1778. 


preſume 
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preſume to intreat the Reader to ſatisfy himſelf with an imperfe& 
tranſlation of what almoſt defies all power of tranſlation. —But, in- 
ferior as they muſt be to the Original, they cannot fail. to appear im- 
portant and inſtructive. 
-\ = * UF» 
HERDE R. 

FW” What hand can ſeize that ſubſtance laid up in the head and con- 
* tained in the {kull of Man? What organ of fleſh and blood is able 
* to ſound that abyſs of faculties, of internal powers, which there 
* ferment or repoſe? The Deity himſelf has taken care to cover that 
* Jacred ſummit, the abode and work-ſhop of the moſt ſecret opera- 
* tions, —the Deity, I fay, has covered it with a foreſt*, emblem of 
* thoſe hallowed groves in which the ſacred myſteries were celebrated 

* 1n antient times. The mind 1s ſtruck with a religious horror at the 

* idea of that ſhaded mountain, where the Lightning reſides, a ſingle 
* flaſh of which burſting from the chaos, is ſufficient to illuminate, 

* to embelliſh,—or to waſte and deſtroy a World. 
© What powerful expreſſion in the very external covering of this 
* Olympus, its natural growth, the manner in which the locks are 
* arranged, . fall down, part or intermingle ! 

* The neck, on which the head 1s ſupported, diovers, not that 
* which 1s in the interior of Man, but that which he wiſhes to ex- 
* preſs. It marks either firmneſs and liberty, or ſoftneſs and ſweet 
* flexibility. Sometimes its noble and ealy attitude announces the 
* dignity of condition ; ſometimes, bending downward, it expreſſes 
* the reſignation of the Martyr, and ſometimes it 15 a column em- 
* blematical of the ſtrength of Hercules. Nay, its very deformities, 

* its ſinking between the ſhoulders, are characteriſtic ligns, full of 
* truth and expreſſion. | y 


* The Hair. 
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* Let us paſs on to the human face, the picture of me ſoul, the 
* 1mage of the Divinity. 

* The forehead is the ſeat of lerenity, of joy, of aloomy diſcon- 
* tent, of anguiſh, of ſtupidity, of ignorance, and of malignity. It 
© 18 a table of braſs, on which all the thoughts are engraved in charac- 
* ters of fire. —I cannot comprehend how a forehead can ever appear 
* an object of indifference. 

* At its lower extremity, the Underſtanding ſeems blended with the 
* will. Here the Soul ſeems to concentrate its powers to prepare for 


© reſiſtance. 


* Below the forehead ſtands that beautiful frontier the eyebrow, in 
* its mildneſs, the rainbow of peace; the bended bow of diſcord, 
* when it expreſſes rage : thus, in either caſe, it is the announcing 
* ſign of the affetions.—I know no aſpect that preſents to an. enlight- 
* ened Obſerver an obje&t more attractive, than a fine angle, well 
* marked, and which terminates gracefully between the forehead and 


© the eye. 


* The Noſe combines, and gives a finiſhing to all the features of 
* the face: it forms, as it were, a mountain of ſeparation between 
© two oppoſite valleys :—the root of the noſe, its ridge, its point, its 
* cartilage, the apertures through which it reſpires life—how many 


_ © expreſhve ſigns of the underſtanding and character ! 


The five, to judge of them only by the touch, are from their 
* form the windows of the ſoul, tranſparent globes, the ſources of 
* light and life. The ſenſe of feeling fimply, diſcovers that their form | 


_ © curiouſly rounded, their ſize, the opening of the eyelids, are not 
- * objects of indifference. It is not leſs eſſential to obſerve whether 


* the bone of the eye advance conſiderably, or whether it fall off 1un- 
* perceptibly ; whether the temples be hollowed into little caverns, 


_ © or preſent a {mooth ſurface, 


VYoL. I; | SZ £ In 
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c 
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© In general, that region of the face where the mutual relations _ 
between the eyebrows, the eyes, and the noſe are colleQed, is the ſeat 
of the Soul's expreſſion in the countenance, that is, the expreſſion 
of the will, and of the ative le. 

* That noble, profound and occult ſenſe, the hearing, Nature has 
placed on the ſides of the head, where it is half concealed. Man 
ought to hear for himſelf: the ear is accordingly diveſted of orna- 
ment. Delicacy, completeneſs, profundity, theſe are its drels. 

* I have now reached the lower part of the human countenance ; 
which Nature, in males, furrounds with a cloud ; and ſurely not 
without reaſon. Here are developed on the face the traits of ſen. 
fuality, which it is proper to conceal in man. It is well known 
how much the upper lip characterizes the taſte, the propenſity, the 
appetite, the ſentiment of love ; that pride and anger bend it ; that 
it 15 ſharpened by cunning ; that goodnels rounds it ; that intemper- 
ance enervates and debaſes it ; that love and defire are attached to it 
by an attraction not to be expreſled. The uſe of the under lip, is 
to ſerve as its ſupport.——The human figure 1s no where more beau- 
tifully and correctly finiſhed, than in the upper lip, at the place 
where it cloſes the mouth. It is, beſides, of the greateſt importance 
to obſerve the arrangement of the teeth, and the conformation of the 
cheeks. A pure and delicate mouth 1s perhaps one of the ſtrongeſt 
of recommendations ; the beauty of the portal announces the dignity 
of the paſſenger ; here, that illuſtrious paſſenger 1s the Voice, the 
interpreter of the heart and ſouE the expreſhon of truth, of friendſhip 
and of all the tender ſentiments and affections. 

- * The under lip begins already to form the chin, which 1s terminated 
by the jaw-bone, deſcending on both fides. —As it rounds off the 
* whole ellipſe of the face, it may be conſidered as the true key-ftone 


* which completes the arch of the Ediftice, In order to correſpond 


*t0 
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*to the beautiful proportion of the Grecian ArchiteCure, it ought to 
* be neither pointed nor hollow, but ſmooth, and the fall muſt be gen- 
* tle and inſenſible. Its deformity is hideous.” 

{Dow not extratted all that I propoſed. Several paſſages abſo- 
tutely defy all powers of tranſlation ; others ſhall have a place in the 
ſequel of this Work, ET. 
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* PHYSIOGNOMY, admitting it to be ſomething real, never 
© can become a Science.” This will be repeated a thouſand and a 
thouſand times by thoſe who may read my book, and thoſe who may 
not: this they will, perhaps with obſtinacy, maintain, though there 
be nothing more ealy than to make an unanſwerable reply to thus - 
allertion. | 
| What then is this reply ? 
Here it 1s: | 
Phyſiognomy may be improved into a Science, as well as every other 
thing that bears the name of Science. As well as Phyſics, —for it is 
' a branch of Natural Philoſophy. As well as Medicine, for it conſti- 
tutes a part of that Science. What would Medicine be without the 
knowledge of Symptoms ; and what were ſymptomatical knowledge 
without Phyſiognomy ? As well as Theology, for it belongs to the 
province of Theology. What is it, in effec, that conduQs us to the 
Deity, if it be not the knowledge of Man? and how do we attain the 
knowledge of Man, but by his face and form? As well as Mathema- 
tics, for it is connefted with the Science of calculation, fince it mea- 
ſares and aſcertains curves, and magnitude, with its relations, known 
and unknown, As well as the Belles-Lettres, for it is comprehended 
under 
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under that department of literature, as it unfolds and determines the 
idea of the beautiful, the ſublime, &c. DES 
Phyſiognomy, like every other Science, may, to a certain point, 
be reduced to fixed rules, which it 1s poſſible to teach and learn, to 
communicate, receive, and tranſmit. But in it, as in every other 
Science, much muſt be left to Genius, to Sentiment ; and in ſome 


parts 1t 15 ftll deficient in ſigns and principles, determinate or capable 
of being determined. 


One of two things mult be granted. All other Sciences muſt be 


Mtripped of that appellation, or Phyſtognomy muſt be admitted to 


the ſame rank. 


Every truth, every ſpecies of knowledge, which has diſtin& ſigns, 
which 1s founded on clear and certain principles, is ſcientific ; and it 
is ſo, as far as it can be communicated by words, images, rules, deter- 
minations. The only queſtion, therefore, is, to determine if the 
ſtriking and inconteſtable difference of human Phyſionomies and 
forms may be perceived not only in an obſcure and confuſed manner, 


_ but whether it be not poſſible to fix the characters, the ſigns, the ex- 
preſſions of that difference : whether there be not ſome means of 


ſettling and indicating certain diſtinftive ſigns of ſtrength and weak- 
neſs, of health and ſickneſs, of ſtupidity and intelligence, of an ele- 
vated and a grovelling ſpirit, of virtue and vice, &c. and whether 
there be not ſome means of diſtinguiſhing preciſely the different de- 
grees and ſhades of theſe principal characters ;. in other words, whe- 
ther it be poſſible to claſs them ſcientifically. This 1s the true tate of . 


| the queſtion, the only point to be inveſtigated ; and if there be any 


perſon who will not take the trouble of examining 1t thoroughly, 1 
tell him plainly, 1t 1s not for him I write, and that to all the faſhion- 


able wit he may chule to employ on the ſubject, I will make no reply. 


doubt. 
VoL. I. T 


The {ſequel of this Work will put the matter in diſpute beyond a 


What 
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What opinion would be formed of the man who ſhould think of 
baniſhing Phyſics, Medicine, Theology, or the Belles-Lettres from 
the dominions of Science,—only becauſe each of them ſtll preſents 
a vaſt field hitherto uncultivated, offers ſo much obſcurity and uncer- 
tainty, fo many objects which require to be determined ? 

Is it not certain that the Naturaliſt may purſue his firſt obſerva- 
tions to a particular point, that he may analyze them, clothe them 
with words, communicate them, and ſay : © This 1s the method I ob- 
* ſerved in conducling my relearches ; theſe are the objects which I 
* have conſidered, the obſervations I have collected; there is the 
* order in which I arranged, decompounded, compared them ; ſuch 
* are the conſequences I have drawn; ſuch the path I have purſued, 
* go and do likewiſe.” But will it be poſlible for him always to hold 
the ſame language ? Will his ſpirit of obſervation never arrive 
at truths more refined, and of a nature not to be communicated ? Will 
he never attempt to ſoar beyond a height to which he can point with 
his finger ? Will he always confine himſelf to what he can, though 
with difficulty, accommodate to the comprehenſion of the perſon 
| who creeps feebly after him ? Are Phyſics leſs a Science on that ac- 
count ? Of how many truths had Leibnitz a preſentiment, truths 
inacceſſible to others, before a Wolf had traced in the ſpheres, to 
which his daring genius darted it{elt, thoſe paths in which every frigid 
Logician can now ſaunter at his eaſe? Does 1t not hold equally true 
of all the Sciences? Was any one of them perfectly known from its 
commencement ? 'The bold flights and the piercing eye of Genius 
muſt always outſtrip, by many ages, the progreſs that leads to perfec- 
tion. What a ſpace of time mult elaple, before a Wolf ariſes, to 
point out the avenues, and to clear the paths of each truth diſco- 
vered, foreſeen, or {cen darkly and at a diſtance! In modern times, 
what Philoſopher more enlightened than Bonnet ? In him are happily 
aſlociated the genius of Leibnitz, with the coolneſs and penetration 


of 
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of Wolf. Who poſſeſſes more than he does, the ſpirit of obſervation ? 
Who diſtinguiſhes with more preciſion the true from what is only 
probable, and the obſervation from its conſequences ? 

Is there a better guide, a guide more gentle, more amiable ? Yet, 


- is he able to communicate all he knows and feels ? To whom ſhall he 


diſcloſe that anticipated ſentiment of truth, that reſult, that ſource of 


many obſervations, refined, profound, but indeterminable?. Is he 


capable of expreſſing ſuch obſervations by ſigns, by ſounds, by 
images, and of deducing general rules from them? And is not all 
this applicable to Medicine, to TR; to every Science and 
every Art? 

Is not Painting, at once the mother and daughter of Phyſiognomy— 
is not Painting a Science? and yet, how narrow are its bounds! * Here 

* is harmony, there is diſproportion : this 1s full of truth, force and 
© life ; this is nature itſelf; that is ſtiff, placed in a falſe light, badly 
* coloured, "low, deformed.” 

This you might ſay, and prove by arguments which every Pupil 1s 
capable of comprehending, retaining, and repeating But can the 
Schools of Painting convey genius to the painter? No more than 
theories, and courſes of the Belles-Lettres can inſpire poetic genius. 
—To what an amazing height wall the Painter, the Poet, who came 
{ſuch from the hands of the Creator, ſoar above the mere man of 


rules !—But though the energetic ſentiment, the inſtin&, the faculties 


which are peculiar to Genius be not of a nature that admits of being 


calt into an ordinary mould, and ſubjected to rules, is there nothing 


ſcientific in the Art, nothing that 1s ſuſceptible of determination ? The 
{me holds as to Phyſiognomy. It is poſlible,-to a certain point, to 
determine Phyſiognomic truth, and to expreſs it by ſigns and words. 
It is poſſible to fay, © This 1s the character of an exalted ſpirit, this 
* feature 1s peculiar to gentleneſs, that other to anger ; here is the 
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* look of contempt, and there that of candour ; in this I diſcover 
* judgement ; that is the expreſhon of talents—this trait is inſeparable 
* from genius.” But will it likewiſe be ſaid, * It is thus you muſt ob- 
* ſerve; this is the road you muſt purſue, and you will find what I 
* have found, and you will arrive at certainty ?* What, ſhall it not be 
acknowledged that in this Science, as in every other, an experienced 
Obſerver, one endowed with a happier organiſation, diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by an eye more accurate, more penetrating, and capable 
of more extended and complicated obſervations ? that he takes a 
bolder flight ? that he frequently makes obſervations which can 
neither be reduced to rule, nor expreſſed in words? Does it follow, 
that the Science 1s leſs a Science, in whatever can be expreſſed by 
ſigns, and communicated by certain rules? Has not Phyſiognomy 
this in common with all other Sciences ? Once more; name me 
a Science, in which every thing is determined, —in which nothing 
1s left, that is proper. and peculiar to taſte, to ſentiment, to genius ? 
Wo to that Science, if ſuch an one could exiſt !—The mathema- 
| tical Genius himſelf, has not he a preſentiment of certain truths 
which are not ſuſceptible of demonſtration ? 

Albert Durer meaſured the human figure; Raphael too meaſured 
it, but with the feeling penetration of genius. The former copied 
Nature as an Artiſt, and deligned according to all the rules of the 
Art; the other traced the ideal with the proportions of Nature, 
and his deſigns are not leſs her expreſſion, on that account. 

The Phyſtonomiſt who 1s merely ſcientific, meaſures like Durer ; 
the Phyſiognomical Genius meaſures and feels hike Raphael. Be- 
{ides, in proportion as delicacy and acuteneſs are acquired by a 
ſpirit of obſervation, language will be more enriched, the greater 
progreſs will be made in the Art of deſign, the more carefully 
Man will ftudy Man, of all Beings on the globe the moſt excellent 


and 
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and the moſt intereſting, —the more. likewiſe, Phyſiognomy ſhall b. 


become ſcientific, that is to ſay, more reduced to rule, and the 


more eaſy will it be to ſtudy and to teach it.—lIt will become the. 


Science of Sciences, and then, properly ſpeaking, it will no longer 
be a Science—but ſenſation, the prompt and lively ſentiment of 
human Nature.—Then it would be madneſs to form 1t into a Sci- 
ence; we ſhould immediately fee writing upon writing, diſpute 
upon diſpute, Courſes of Phyſiognomy opened, and thencetor- 


ward it would ceaſe to be, what it ought to be,—the firſt Sci- 
ence of humanity. 


On what then ſhall I reſolve ? Shall I treat Phyſiognomy, ſcien- 
tifically? Yes, and No: ſometimes I ſhall preſent obſervations the 


moſt determinate,—at other times I ſhall communicate ſimple ſen- 
fations only, leaving it to the Obſerver to inveſtigate the Charac- 


ters of them, and to the Philoſopher to fix the determinations.— 


On many occaſions I ſhall only invite the eye to ſee, and the heart 
to feel; and ſometimes, addreſſing myſelf tos an indolent ſpectator, 


ſhall fay, that I may not appear altogether a ſimpleton in his eyes, 


ſhall ſay to him in a whiſper: * Here 1s ſomething ſuited to your 
* level: and this may lead you to conjecture, that, in theſe matters, 
© others may have more diſcernment than yourſelf.” 
Allow me to conclude this Fragment by applying to my ſubje& 
ſome ideas of a great Man, who, to ſingular and profound erudition 


had ſuperadded the gift of diſcerning ſpirits ; a gift which he pol-. 
ſeſled to ſuch a degree, that, by the external look only, he decided 
whether a ſick man, whom all the ſkill of the Phyſician could. not 
reheve, had nevertheleſs faith to be healed. 


* Now we know but'in part, and our explanations, our commen- 


* taries are nothing but fragments ; but when perfeQtion is come, 
* theſe feeble effays ſhall be aboliſhed. For they are hitherto only 
* the 1l]-articulated Language of a child; and theſe ſame ideas, 
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THE Reader will undoubtedly expe that I ſhould endeavour to 
prove, by ſome inſtances, that it is poſſible to reduce Phyſiognomy 
to a Science. I mean to produce only a few preliminary examples ; 
as my chief aim 1s to encourage the Reader himſelf to engage in the 
career of obſervation. Beſides, my Work will furniſh continual 
proofs of what I advance, though I am very far from believing that 
the age we live in, is deſtined to produce a ſcientific ſyſtem on Phyſi- 
onomies, and much leſs that I am the perſon to whom the world 1s 
to owe the obligation. Let us begin only by colleQing a ſufficient 
number of obſervations, and endeavouring to charaGerize them with 
all the preciſion, all the accuracy of which we are capable. As to 
myſelf, my utmoſt ambition is to prepare materials for the next age ; 


to leave memoirs, relative to my great object, to ſome Man poſlefled of 


ten times more leiſure, and of talents and philoſophic genius far ſupe- 


rior to mine; and bequeath to him, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, this 


truth : © A Syſtem of Phyſiognomy is a poſlibility.” 
The principal point in queſtion is, to diſcover what is evidently 


determined in the features, and to fix the charaGteriſtic ſigns, the ex- 


preſſion of which 1s generally acknowledged. All I aſk, therefore, 


at 
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[| | at preſent, is, whether or not the ſmall head below be ſcientifically 
1  _determinable from the outline of the forehead and eyebrows? whe- 
1 ther this forehead and theſe eyebrows do not announce a character 
| | entirely different from what it would be, did the contour of the fore- 
| j head form a ſtraight line, or if the eyebrows were raiſed in the form 
| of an arch? I aſk no more. 
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HERE are five profiles, very different from one another, but not Rp. 
ſo much, by a great deal, as they might be. Every connoiſſeur will 
at once ſee that they are copied after nature ; but he will likewiſe 
perceive that they leniibly deviate from nature. However, to confi. - | 
der theſe faces juſt as they are, is it poſſible to doubt that they may be | 'N 
determined, and claſſed ſcientifically? You have only to compare It 
the outline, the ſituation, and the obliquity of the foreheads ; to com- | 
pare the eyes, and particularly, the under contour of the upper eye- [1 

Vol. I. X lid ; | 


2 


A 
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lid; to compare the angles formed by the exterior contour of the 
Point of the noſe, and of the upper lip; and finally, to compare the 
chins. Obſerve, and account to yourſelf for the charaGers of this 
C difference ; ſubſtitute other features in their place, and then aſk your- 
| ſelf, if they would not at once produce a different impreſſion ? 

| I content myſelf at preſent with this preliminary example,—— 
I _ -» By degrees, I ſhall condutt my Reader to other obſervations. 


— 


4 
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07 THE UTIELITY 
_ 


PHyYSIOCNOMY. 


*A KNOWLEDGE of Man more diſtinct, more determinate, 


* more accurate, more extenſive,—in a word, more perfe&t, is it uſeful 
* in itſelf, or is it not? Is it beneficial, or not, to know the internal 


* qualities by the external form and features ? The diſcuſſion of this 


queſtion deſerves an early place in theſe Eſſays. 

It is evident, that had I conſidered the queſtion to be in the ſmalleſt 
degree problematical, this Work would never have ſeen the light. 
I add, it ſeems to me of very eaſy ſolution, and I flatter myſelf many 
others will be of the ſame opinion. 

At firſt ſight, it is included in this general queſtion, * Is it beneficial 
* for Man to acquire knowledge; to extend, and to perfe& it ? Every 
unprejudiced perſon, I think, muſt be prepared with an anſwer. 

He muſt, in effe&, be totally ignorant of Human Nature, and of the 
objeats which ſurround him, or wilfully blind to the ſtriking relation 
which exiſts between the happineſs of Man and the inſtincts with 
which Nature has endowed him, to deny, That the moderate exerciſe 
of every faculty, and the reaſonable gratification of every inſtinct, are 
beneficial and uſeful ; nay, indiſpenſably neceſſary to happinels. 


If Man be endowed with powers of body, and an inſtinct which 
prompts him to exert them, it is obviouſly beneficial and uſeful to 


employ thoſe natural powers. In like manner, if he have received 
the 
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the faculty of loving and a propenſity to, it, love muſt be beneficial 
and uſeful to him.—lt follows, likewiſe, that ſince Nature has given 
him a capacity and a diſpoſition to acquire knowledge, it is advanta- 
geous, uſeful, indiſpenſably neceſſary for him to gratify that inſtinct, 
to exert that faculty, at leaſt to a certain degree. If fo, all the argu- 
ments muſt be ſophiſtical which pretend to prove that knowledge is 
hurtful to mankind, and that a ſtate of ignorance is preferable. 

I may, and I muſt ſuppoſe here, That to Phyſiognomy will be al- 
lowed at leaſt the general utility, which cannot reaſonably be denied 
to any one human Science. Now, Has not the knowledge of Man, in 
all ages, and for the belt of reaſons, been conſidered as of all others the 
moſt uſeful and important ? Can there be to Man, an object more 1n- 

tereſting than Man? Can any ſpecies of knowledge poſſeſs ſuch an 
influence upon his happineſs as that of himſelf 2 
To go farther: Of all that can poſſibly be known reſpecting Man, 


of all the reaſonings which can be inſtituted reſpecting his being, his 


ſpirit, his heart, his faculties and talents, nothing 1s more inconteſtable, 


nor of more certain utility, than the knowledge acquired by figns 


which ſtrike the ſenſes ; knowledge founded in experience. What 


_ Philoſopher does not prefer the experimental part of Pneumatology, 


to all the reſt? { 
Thus, independent of its other advantages, Phyſiognomy poſſeſſes 
the merit of a threefold utility, as a branch of knowledge in general, 


as the knowledge of Man, and finally, as the Fxperimeanta knowledge 
of Man. 


In order to attain a more particular conviQtion of its utility, ſup- 
pole, for a moment, that-every ſpecies of Phyſiognomical dilcernment, 
that all knowledge of this kind, even the leaſt diſtin, were baniſhed 
out of the Univerſe, What confuſion, uncertainty, abſurdity would 
reſult from 1t in-the commerce of human life ! What torment is a 
ſtate of uncertainty when the inſtant of aQtion arrives! what an ob. 

ſtacle 
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ſtacle in the way of our immediate intercourſe with Mankind ! How 
dreadful the loſs of confidence founded on a maſs of probabilities, 
either confuſedly felt, or diſtinctly obſerved ! and how many attions 
and enterprizes of great importance muſt have been for ever pre- 
vented ! 

Man. 1s deſtined to live with his fellow-creatures, and the know- 
ledge of Man is the Soul of Society : it is this which renders it uſeful 
and agreeable, and, to a certain degree, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
every individual. Now, 1s not the Science of Phyſionomies the belt, 
the eaſieſt, the moſt infallible method of acquiring this knowledge, 
ſince, in numberleſs inſtances, it is impoſſible to form a judgement of 
Man from his actions ? | 

Reflect only upon the various details with which it 1s of importance 
to be acquainted, reſpeQing the qualities of a Man, as often as you are 
under the neceſlity of entering into any connexion with him, of em- 
ploying him, or of confiding in him. What flignity the vague terms, 
good or bad, ingenious or narrow-minded, when exatt acquaintance 
with character 1s the point in queſtion ? 

You tell me, that is a good man, and he is ingenious: but I have 
never ſeen him, and there are ſo many kinds and degrees of goodneſs 
and genius, that the two qualities which you aſcribe to him, give me 
little or no information. 

The ſame objeCtion applies to all the other qualities which you are 
able to enumerate ; the terms would always have a ſenſe, and a grada- 


tion infinitely indeterminate ; and your obſervations, and your mode 


of deducing conſequences from them, would leave me for ever in un- 
certainty. If, on the contrary, I ſee the man, his figure, his move- 
ments, his geſtures: ; 1f I hear him ſpeak, —what preciſion does the 1dea 
you had given me of him immediately acquire! with what rapidity is 
the judgement you wiſhed to communicate, modihed, to my appre- 


henſion, and confirmed or contradicted by my own diſcernment ! 
-VoL. I. : Y What 
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What accurate information have I attained by ſeeing him? How 
many points of ſuitableneſs, and the contrary, have I remarked, which 
you had not explained to me, and which indeed you could not 
"explain, but by his exterior, that 1s, as a Phyſionomiſt ? You have 
furniſhed me, then, with a new proof of the utility of Phyſiog- 
nomy.— | | 

Aſter that, let the Phyſionomiſt multiply obſervations, lay hold of 
delicate diſtinftions, make experiments, indicate ſigns, invent new 
terms for new obſervations, and learn to generalize his ideas; in a 
word, let him enrich, and bring to perfe&ion the Phyſiognomical 
Science, language, ſenſe—the uſe and advantage of the Science wall 
increaſe with the progreſs he makes. _ 

Let a man tranſport himſelf in idea to the ſphere of a Politician, 
of a Paſtor, of an Inſtructor of youth, of a Phyſician, of a Merchant, 
of a Friend, of a Father, of a Huſband—and he will preſently feel 
what advantage each of theſe may derive from Phyſiognomical know- 
ledge. It is poſſible to compoſe a particular Phyſiognomy for every 
one of theſe ſituations. ARTE 

But farther, in ſpeaking of the utility of Phyſiognomy, we ought 
not to ſtop at what may be called ſcientific in it, in the moſt reſtrifted 
ſenſe, and confine ourſelves to the effects which it may produce, con- 
{idered in that point of view ; 1t 1s, beſides, of importance to conſider 
an immediate effe&t which neceſſarily reſults from this ſtudy, namely, 
the exciting and perteCting the ſpirit of obſervation, and Phyſiogno- 
mical diſcernment. 

If it be true that this diſcernment 1s united to a ſenſe of beauty and 
deformity, to a ſentiment of perteion and imperfeftion—and what 
Writer on Phyſtognomy who means well, does not aim at exCiting and 
exerciſing both the one and the other? it is impoſſible not to ſee what 
extent and importance the application of Phyſiognomy acquires. At 
the thought of this my heart glows with the anticipated ſuccels of my 

attempt. 
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attempt.—A new ſource of knowledge will awaken in the heart of 
Man a love of what 1s noble and beautiful ; will excite an invincible 
diſguſt againſt every thing baſe and ignoble ; a propenſity to goodneſs 


will every where keep pace with the extenſion of Phyſiognomical 


ſkill; accuſtomed henceforth to the immediate contemplation and 
ſentiment of the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice, a charm 


irreſiſtibly ſweet, varied, yet conſtant, will inceſſantly attract us toward 


every thing which tends to the perfection of our nature, 

Phyſiognomy 1s a ſource of delicate and ſublime ſenſations ; it is a 
new eye which perceives in the creation a thouſand traces of the Divine 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and which contemplates in a new point of 
view, the adorable Author of Human Nature, who poſſeſſed the {kill 
to introduce ſo much truth and harmony into this work of his 
hands. 

Where the weak and unpractiſed eye of the inattentive ſpe&ator 
ſuſpects nothing, the experienced eye of the connoiſſeur diſcerns an 
inexhauſtible ſource of moral and intellectual pleaſure. He alone 
comprehends the moſt beautiful, the moſt eloquent, the leaſt arbi- 
trary, the moſt invariable and energetic of all languages, the natural 
language of the heart and mind, of wiſdom and virtue. He learns 
to read it on the face of thoſe who ſpeak it, without being conſcious 
that they do ſo; he diſcovers Virtue through all the veils which at- 
tempt to conceal her, With ſecret ecſtaly the benevolent Phyſiog- 


nomiſt penetrates into the interior of his fellow-creature, and there 


perceives the nobleſt diſpoſitions, at leaſt the germs of them, which 
will not perhaps be completely unfolded till the world to come. He 
diſtinguiſhes in charaGters what 1s original from what 1s the effect of 
habit, and what is habitual from that which 1s accidental : thus he 

judges Man only by himlſelt. 
I am unable to deſcribe the ſatisfaction which I frequently feel, I 
might have faid almoſt every day, when in the midſt of a croud of 
| unknown 
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_ 
unknown perſons, I diſcover ſome who bear on their forehead, if I 


may uſe the expreſſion, the ſeal of the Divine approbation, and of a 
more exalted deſtiny ! when I behold entering into my chamber a 
Stranger from whoſe face integrity is refle&ted, and in whom the firſt 
glance perceives the triumph of reaſon !—it 1s then that the ſenſes, 
the heart and mind dilate and open to joy, then one faculty 1s excited 
by another, and the ſoul 1s elevated and expanded ! All-gracious 
God, it is thy will that Man ſhould derive happineſs from his fellow- 
creatures !—lt is in moments ſuch as theſe that I ought to write on 
the utility of Phyſtognomy. 

It captivates and binds the hearts of men, it forms friendſhips the 
moſt durable and the moſt ſacred. | 

It too 1s the ſoul of prudence. While it perfeCts and exalts the 
pleaſures of Society, it admoniſhes the heart, at the ſame time, of the 
moment when 1t is proper to be ſilent or to ſpeak, to comfort or to 
reprove, to blame or encourage. Nv 

It may become the terror of Vice. Let the Genius of Phyſiog- 
nomy awake and exert its power, and we ſhall ſee thoſe hypocriti- 
cal tyrants, thoſe grovelling miſers, thoſe epicures, thoſe cheats, who 
under the maſk of Religion, are its reproach, branded with deſerved 
infamy. | 
— The Utility of Phyſtognomy might alone furniſh matter for a 
large Volume, nay for many, by applying it to different claſſes of 
perſons. The moſt certain, but likewiſe one of the moſt inconſider- 
able advantages which 1t produces, 1s that with which 1t ſupplies the 
Painter, whoſe Art is reduced to nothing, if not founded on Phylſi- 
ognomy :—and the greateſt bleſſing derived from it, is that of form- 
ing, guiding, and correcting the heart of Man, The particular 
oblervations which I ſhall have frequent opportunity to mention, 
will render this laſt benefit more and more ſenſible. 1 ſhall only 
add, to conclude this Fragment—alas how imperfect !—what I have 


already 
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already hinted :—The little knowledge of this ſort I have acquired, 
and the exerciſe I have learned to give to my Phyſiognomical ſkill, 
are every day of infinite utility to me; I will even venture to add, 
of almoſt indiſpenſable neceſſity : without them I muſt have been 
retarded in my career by obſtacles, which I have had the felicity to 


ſurmount. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


I THINK I hear ſome well-meaning perſon addreſs me thus,— 
* What are you doing, you, the profeſſed friend of Religion and Vir- 
* tue?—of what endleſs miſchief are you furniſhing the occaſion ! 
* What, propoſe to teach men the unhappy art of judging their brethren 
* by the features of the face, by equivocal appearances? Is not the rage 
* for deteQting, cenſuring, expoling the failings of others already too 
* general? Is it fit to aſſiſt this propenſity by teaching a method of draw- 
* ing from the inmoſt receſſes of the heart, the ſecrets, the thoughts, 
* the infirmities which lie there concealed ? Behold, obſervers ſtarting 
* up in every corner, with penetrating looks, with eyes armed againſt 
* their fellow-creatures. In Societies, in private Parties, in Churches 
* —every where Phyſionomiſts—employed in nothing, affeQted with 
* nothing, intereſted in nothing, but ſtudying the faces, and diving into 
* the hearts of their naghbours. To you, and your Book, all this 
* evil 1s to be aſcribed. is violent propenſity to judge, to condemn, 
© engroſſes them wholly, abſorbs all their other faculties, and extin- 
* guiſhes the laſt poor remains of humanity and virtue in their breaſts. 

* And have you the confidence to talk of the utility of your object ? 
* You imagine that you can inſtru& men to know, to feel the beauty of 
* the characters of virtue, and the deformity of vice, and thus attract 
* them to virtue, and inſpire them with hatred to vice by the percep- 
* tion of its external uglineſs. Examine the ſubject ſomewhat more 


* cloſely, 


Q 
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* cloſely, and ſee to what all your efforts amount. At moſt, they offer 
* a plauſible invitation to become good, in order to paſs for ſuch ; and 
* that Creature already ſo vain, ſo ardent in the purſuit of praiſe, ſo 
* eager to appear 1n the eyes of others what he ought in reality to be, 
* will hence become ſtill more vain, will prefer a claim to commenda- 
* tion and eſteem, not only on his words and attions, but even on the 
* traits and lineaments of his face. Such then is the reſult of your 
* labours; inſtead of weakening that motive of human condutt, already 
* too powerful, and giving force to a better; inſtead of teaching Man 
* to retire into himſelf, to correct his interior, to preſerve his innocence, 
* or to acquire goodneſs in filence, without ſpending time in reaſoning 
* on the external charaQteriſtics of virtue and vice.' 

The accuſation is ſerious, and 1s not wholly deſtitute of the appear- 
ance of truth. But how ealy 1s the defence, and what ſatisfattion do 
I feel in undertaking it, in reply to thoſe who bring forward theſe com. 
| plaints from real ſolicitude about the intereſts of humanity, and not 
from an affeQted ſenſibility ! 

The charge conliſts of two articles : * I give encouragement to the 
* rage of judging our neighbours, and I cheriſh vanity ;' in other words, 
* Man, through my fault, will be more diſpoſed than ever to judge and 
* cenſure ; I contribute toward rendering him ſtil] more vain than he 

* 1s, and engage him to aſſume only the ſemblance of goodneſs.” 

I ſhall anſwer each of theſe objefQtions ; and the Reader will un- 
doubtedly believe me when I aſſure him, that I have frequently re- 
volved in my own mind, and felt in all its force, every circumſtance of 
importance which they contain. ; 

The firſt objeQtion relates to the abuſe of the Science. 

It is ſelf-evident, that no benefit is liable to abuſe before it exiſts; 
and when it comes to exiſt, it is produQtive of miſchief only by giving. 
occaſion innocently to abuſe, —Are benefits for that reaſon to be re- 


jected ? 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, the reaſoning which may be employed reſpeCting the abuſe 
that probably will, or inevitably muſt reſult from this Science, can 
have only a certain determinate weight: for an equitable judge will not 
ſatisfy himſelf with calculating the evil alone : he weighs the benefits 
alſo; and, if the preponderancy be on that fide, his conſcience 1s at 
reſt, and he endeavours to the utmoſt of his power to prevent or avert 
the evil. . 

In order. to inſpire us with heroic firmneſs in the proſecution of 
laudable enterpriſes which are not wholly exempted from a mixture 
of evil; and to raiſe us above the contemptible puſillanimity which 
would deter us from the performance of a good action, on account of 
the incidental evils it may occaſion—let us turn our eyes to the Author 
of the greateſt of bleſſings. Filled with the moſt tender love of man- 

_ kind, pacific without oſtentation, this was nevertheleſs the language he 
held : Think not I am come to ſend peace on earth : I came not to ſend 
peace, but a ſword. | | 

He deplored all the unhappy conſequences which might reſult from 
his miſſion ; but he was not, for that, leſs firm and compoled in the 
execution of his deſign : he foreſaw the diſtant effe&s of all his ac- 
tions, and that the good muſt infinitely preponderate. I muſt deplore, 
without doubt, the abuſe which may be made of my Work; but con- 
vinced that it will do much more good than harm, I am at peace with 
mylelf. I clearly foreſee, and in all their extent, the pernicious effects 
which it will, or which it may produce—eſpecially in the earlier 
months or years of its exiſtence—and in perſons who ſkim along the 
lurface of human and divine ſcience. Far from overlooking theſe in- 
conveniences, I view them in their moſt diſcouraging light, as a pow- 
ertul motive to endeavour by the moſt unremitting efforts to prevent 
them, and to render my labours, in other reſpe&s, as uſeful as poſſible. 
In a word, lo far from being intimidated at the idea of the baleful ef- 
fetts which I foreſee, ſince every enterpriſe however good, I might 


q | lay, 
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ſay, however divine, always ihvolves with it lefs or more of i1I—I take 
confidence, every ſtep I advance, from the conviftion, *© that my un- 
* dertaking is good in itſelf; and that every man who reads my Book, 
* with any degree of attention, will be rather better for it, than worſe, 
* unleſs his heart be already totally corrupted :” This 1s what I had to 
ſay in general. I proceed to a more particular examination of the 


firſt ION). 


I. 

I am neither a Teacher of Necromancy, nor the inventor of a ſecret 
of difficult inveſtigation, of which, had I been diſpoſed, I might have 
reſerved to myſelf the ſole poſſeſſion ; which will do hurt a thouſand 
times, for once that it will be uſeful, and which, for that very reaſon, 
it 1s dangerous to publiſh. The Science to which I devote my atten- 
tion 1s univerſally diffuſed, is level to every capacity, is the lot and the 


inheritance of every Man, and I fimply give an account of my own 


ſenſations, my obſervations, and my concluſions. Let it always be 
recolletted, that the external characters are deſigned to unfold the in- 
ternal ; that every ſpecies of human knowledge muſt quickly ceaſe, if 
we ſhould loſe the faculty of judging of the interior from the exte- 
rior ; that every Man without exception poſſeſſes, to a certain degree, 
Phyſhognomical diſcernment ; that he is born with it, it he be per- 
fectly formed, as he is with two eyes in his head. Let 1t never be 
forgotten, that in every aſſembly, in every ſpecies of intercourſe and 
lociety, Men always form a judgement from the Phytionomy, either 


founded on obſcure ſenſations, or on obſervations more diſtinct. — 


And thus, even on the {uppoſition that Phyſiognomical Science can 
never be reduced to Syſtem, no one would the leſs on that account 
exerciſe this talent, at once natural and acquired, as was done long 
before I thought of publiſhing my Effays. Is the miſchief ſo great 
then, to fubſtitute in the place of obſcure ideas, ſuch as are clear and 
accurate? Inſtead of abandoning Men to a ſentiment coarle, erroneous 
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and confuſed, and expoſing them to the danger of pronouncing abſurd 
deciſions, would it not be better to perfe&t their ſkill, to preſcribe 
rules of prudence, to employ the voice of humanity and the example 
of the moſt experienced Phyſionomiſts, to render them circumſpect in 
forming judgements, as often as the conſequences could poſſibly be. 
come hurtful ? Would the attainment of this object, I repeat it, be ſo 
wery great a calamity ? 

Here I make a ſolemn declaration : * Whoever reje&s my ſalutary 
 * admonitions ; whoever refuſes, in contradiction to the reaſons and 
* examples which I produce, to acknowledge that it is poſſible for him 

* to be miſtaken in his deciſions; whoever takes pleaſure in cheriſhing 
 * evil thoughts of his brother, in diffuſing the erroneous ideas he has 
* conceived of him, and in deſtroying his reputation, renders himſelf 
* criminal without my participation ; my ſoul ſhall not be ſullied with 
* his guilt, in the day when every evil a&tion ſhall be brought to light 
' * and puniſhed, in the day when Eternal Juſtice ſhall infliat a double 
* puniſhment on thoſe who have indulged themſelves in pronouncing 
© raſh deciſions againſt their neighbours. 

II. 

1t were eaſy to prove, That very few perſons, who had not been pre- 
viouſly accuſtomed to pry into the concerns of others, and to form 
malignant judgements, will begin at the Era of this Publication to con- 
tra theſe abominable habits. 

Without an occaſion furniſhed by Phyſiognomy, how many are there 
whoſe ſupreme delight 1s to judge and criticiſe others, both in private 
and in public; to make malicious comments on what is done, and 
what is not done; on qualities which men do and do not poſſeſs; on 
their intentions, and what may be expected from them ; on the faults 
of their charaGter, of their heart, &c. Such are the common topics of 
obſervation and malevolence, in which the Science of Phyſionomies 


has no manner of concern, 
And 
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And what, in moſt caſes, is the baſis of thoſe' raſh and unfounded 
deciſions which are pronounced on the underſtanding, and chiefly on 
| the heart and charafter of a Man? An action, a word, an anecdote 
which has been diſcovered and divulged—perhaps a ſeries of ations, 
ſeveral little particularities—but which are retailed as perfeCtly authen- 
tic. Beit ſo; we ſhall allow them to be ſuch ; but we muſt inquire 


whether this mode of judging characters reſt on a ſolid founda- 
tion. | | | 


* Such an action,” you tell me, * is very wicked, another unjuſt, a 
* third ſuſpicious.” Granted ; but was the fa&t accurately related to | 


you? This happens much ſeldomer than you imagine. Were ycu 
informed of all the circumſtances of the caſe? Are you acquainted 
with all the motives which produced the aQtion ?—* No.'—What, 
you know neither circumſtances nor motives, and yet pretend to judge 
definitively of the action ! 

I would much rather have, as thebaſis of my obſervations on Man, the 
Phyſionomy of his face, of his whole figure, his deportment and geſtures; 
a foundation infinitely more ſolid, than a ſolitary at&t, detached from 
a ſeries, and from circumſtances.—That Man is faid to be violent and 
paſſionate. How do you know it ?—By his actions. —Very well : but 
I have juſt met that very Man, and am ſtruck with the gentleneſs and 
modeſty viſible in his face, and the whole of his behaviour. I perceive 
a Man mild, but lively and capable of being provoked (and he who 
poſſeſſes no irritability is not a Man, neither is his gentleneſs a virtue) ; 


I conſider him attentively, and diſcover nothing that announces a. 


violent character. 

From that moment I overlook no circumſtance tending to elucidate 
the facts which have given riſe to this 1imputation. I find that ſome 
unguaxded expreſſions have eſcaped him. On what occaſion ?—Alas ! 
he was provoked beyond bearing, by the inſolent pretenſions of a brutal 
and haughty man. Phyliognomy then has reconciled me to the 


perion 
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perſon in queſtion, and bus repreſented him to me in a very different 


| light from that in which Calumny had placed him. 


There 1s another, I am told, who, poſſeſſing a very large revenue, 1s 
yet exceedingly economical in his table, furniture, and dreſs. —I highly 
approve his economy.— Is it poſhble ? they exclaim. * He carries 
* his avarice to the greateſt excels, he denies himſelf almoſt the com- 
* mon necef{aries of life, and, grudges the moſt trifling expence.' 

I ſhrug up my ſhoulders,. I meditate in ſilence, not being able to re- 
concile that ſordid paſhon with the noble and graceful air of his face, 
and the natural frankneſs which his manners announce ; and ſoon after 


L learn that this worthy Man, whom the whole Town is running down. 


as a Miſer, obſerves this rigid economy mn order to relieve from the 
preſſure of conſiderable debts, a father formerly 1 in good credit, but at 
preſent ruined by extravagance. 

* Behold that Jew : He has no reſpect for the Sanhedrim, nor the 
© Doctors of the Law.—He difperſes, and chaces out of the temple, 
* with ſcourge in hand, perſons who had never done him any harm ; 
* —he 1s fond of good cheer, and keeps company with men of a con- 
© temptible charaGter ; he takes delight in ſowing diſcord ; and was 
© lately heard to ſay among his confidential friends, I am not come to 
* ſend peace on earth, but a ſword.” 

What idea will theſe different a&tions convey to you of the Perſon 

who performed them ? Contemplate, on the contrary, a portrait of the 


fame Man, drawn, 1 will not ſay by Raphael, by the greateſt of paint- 


ers, but by Holbein only ; and if you poſſeſs a ſingle ſpark of Phyhog- 
nomical diſcernment, O ! with what certainty, with what unreſerved- 
nels of conviction will you form a judgement directly oppolite to the 
firſt! The detached features which were repreſented to you, when 
put mm their proper place, are no longer offenſive ; you find them in 


perfect harmony with his exalted character, and worthy of the great 
Friend oi Mankind. 


: Finally; 
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Finally, if it be conſidered that the Phyſionomy prefents the whole 
man to an experienced eye; that its language, as clear, as diverſified, as 
 1t is infallible, expreſſes the whole interior of Man,—there 1s little 
ground to fear that the Science: of which it is the objeQ, will give 
occaſion to raſh or falſe deciſions : quite the reverſe, 1t muſt prevent 
them, ſhould it ever become general, or arrive at a ſtate of per- 
fection. REELS 

I... 

A ſecond objection is raiſed againſt Phyſhognomy : it 1s accuſed of 
* encouraging vanity, by holding out the temptation to Man of becom- 
© ing virtuous, merely to improve his external appearance.' 


Defender of innocence ! you had almoſt impoſed upon me by this 


argument.—However, I muſt tell you, though with regret : © That 
* your 1deal argument was taken from a world peopled with inno- 
* cent creatures, and which has no reſemblance to that in which we 
* hve.” - 
The Men whom you would reform are not Infants, unconſciouſly 
good : we have to do with grown Men, who muſt be taught by expe- 
rience to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, and who, in order to be- 
come better, muſt neceſſarily know both their bad and their good qua- 
lities. Permit Man to allociate with the noble propenſity which dif- 
poſes him to virtue, the defire of being applauded by the wiſe and 
good, and undermine not one of the pillars of human virtue ; permit 
Man to acknowledge and to feel, that God marks vice with deformity, 
and adorns virtue with charms inexpreſlible ;—ſluffer him to enjoy a 
ſentiment of delight, when he perceives his features improved, in pro- 
portion as his heart 1s ennobled. Tell him, at the ſame time, that the 
virtue which has no foundation but vanity, is neither pure nor ſolid; 


that vanity bears an ignoble character, and that the true beauty which | 


virtue beſtows, is to be attained only by virtue itſelf, and this ſuppoſes 
a heart exempted from vanity. 


Vot EL :-: B b Obſerve 
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Obſerve the tear ſtarting to the eye of that young man who has 
unhappily ſtrayed from the path of virtue : his glaſs, or perhaps the 
mournful look fixed upon him by a Phyſionomiſt to whom he is dear, 
has announced to him his degradation—every grand ideal of Maſters 
in the Art preſents to him human nature 1n all its dignity He de. 
plores his miſconduQ, and he inſtantly vows to repair it ; he aſpires 
at becoming, in time, one of the ornaments of Creation, 
C 
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OF THE EBEASINESS 
Or THE 


STUDY OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SCIENCES the leaſt complex, Arts the moſt ſimple and common, 
appear difficult when in their infancy, as long as they are taught only 
by word or writing, and before experience and daily praftice have 
rendered them familiar. There is nothing but what at firſt preſents 
difficulty ; not even excepting the things which are every day per- 


formed, with a facility hardly credible, were not the fat as certain as 


It is aſtoniſhing. How many objections might ignorance and inexpe- 
rience raiſe againſt the poſſibility of croſling the vaſt Ocean—of con- 
ſtructing a watch for the fob, for a ring, and ſo many other curious 
articles of manufafture, which we have continual opportunities of 
examining! How many difficulties are there in the way of medicine ! 
and yet it is poſſible to prevent or ſurmount part of the obſtacles which 
it has to combat. 

A man ought .never to decide carelefsly, rior with precipitation, 
reſpeQng the poſſibility, the eaſineſs or difficulty of what he has never 
tried. The eaſieſt thing imaginable may be difficult to one who has 
not by repeated efforts acquired the power of performing it ; whereas 
the greateſt difficulties vaniſh before exertion and perſeverance.— 
* Mere common place,” I ſhall be told, © rendered perfectly diſguſting 
* by frequent repetition.*” No matter : to this principle we muſt refer 
the proof of the facility of the Phyliognomical Study,—and that alſo 
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of the careleſsneſs or obſtinacy of thoſe who chuſe rather to deny the 
poſſibility of this Art, than to open their eyes and acknowledge its 
reality. | | 

For my own part, I have made the experiment, and am able to ſay 
at leaſt ſomething on the ſubje&t; 1, who of twenty qualifications 
requiſite to the character of a Phyſtonomiſt, can ſcarcely lay claim 


| to one.—Labouring under many diſadvantages—ſhort-ſightedneſs to a 


great degree; want of leiſure; no patience, no {k1ll in the Art of deſign; 
very little knowledge of the world; a profeſſion, which furniſhes 
me indeed with many opportunities of knowing mankind, but which 
employs me too cloſely to admit of a particular and connected courſe 
of ſtudy; very ſuperficial knowledge of Anatomy; a want of acquaint- 
ance with the reſources of language, and the propriety of terms, which 
is to be acquired only by an extenſive and well-digeſted peruſal of 
the beſt Writers, and eſpecially the Epic and Dramatic Authors of all 
nations and all ages. —What obſtructions in the way of improvement! 
— Nevertheleſs ſcarce a day paſſes, but I find my early obſervations 
confhrmed, and am enabled to make new diſcoveries. | 

| Let a man be ever ſo little verſed in the art of obſerving and com- 


paring, provided he has got into the path which Nature herſelf has 


traced, though his ſources of knowledge were inferior even to mine, 
yet he would daily advance a few ſteps, amidſt all the diſhculties 
which doubtleſs might oppoſe him on every fide. 

Have we not Man continually before our eyes? In cities the moſt 
inconſiderable, there is a perpetual 'concourſe ; we continually meet 
with perſons of different, or even of entirely oppoſite characters: many 
of theſe characters are known to us independent of the Science of 
Phyſionomies ; we are certain that one is beneficent, another hard- 
hearted ; ſome fickle, others ſuſpicious ; this man ſprightly, that con- 
tracted or ſtupid : their faces differ as much as their characters ; and 


to determine, to deſcribe or delintate the differences of their Phyſio. 


: nomies, 
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nomies, is not more difficult than to ſettle the difference of their known 
charaQters. | 

The ſtudy of mankind is conſtantly in our power; every day their 
intereſts are blended with, or oppoſed to ours. It is vain for them 
to aſſume a diſguiſe; too often they are unmaſked by paſſion, and their 
true form 1s diſcovered by a ſudden flaſh of light, even when the ray 
1s ſo oblique as to expoſe only one ſide of the charatter. 

This being the caſe, is it credible that Nature can have rendered 
her language fo unintelligible, or even ſo difficult, as ſome pretend? 
How! can ſhe have given to the eye and the ear the power of per- 
ception, nerves, an internal ſenſe; yet have left the language of fſur- 
faces incomprehenſible? She, who made ſound for the ear, and the 
ear for ſound; ſhe, who teaches Man ſo early in life to ſpeak and to 
underſtand language; ſhe, who created light for the eye, and the eye 
for light, who has expreſſed the internal diſpoſitions of Man, his ta- 
culties, his propenſities, his paſſions, under forms varied without end, 
—who has given him a ſenſe, an inſtin&, and a ſentiment capable of 
catching the relations which ſubſiſt between what is viſible and invili- 
ble,—could ſhe have ſubjected him to an impoſlibility of gratifying, in 
this reſpect, the neceſſity he 1s under, the ardor he feels to make new 
additions to his ſtock of knowledge? Has ſhe not diſcloſed to his cu-_ 
rious and penetrating eye myſteries much more profound, but much 
leſs uſeful and leſs effential to Society? Has ſhe not taught him to 
_ trace the path of Comets, and to calculate their orbit? Has ſhe not put 
the teleſcope into his hand, and diſcovered to him through it the 
Satellites of -the Planets.? Has ſhe not-endowed him with a capacity 
of calculating their Eclipſes, many ages before the time ? And could 
' this tender Mother have preſented inſuperable obſtacles to thoſe of her 
children who, enamoured of truth and humanity, take pleaſure in 
contemplating the glory of the Moſt-High, diſplayed in the Matlter- 
piece of the Creation? What! ſhall things for which we have no oc- 
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caſion be rendered eaſy; and inſurmountable-difficulties oppoſed only 
in caſes which to us are the moſt intereſting and moſt important ? 
Awake, O Man! to contemplate humanity, preſenting itſelf to view 
under a thouſand different appearances! Come and derive light from a 
ſource inexhauſtible. Shake off thy indolence, and fear no obſtacle. 


What is difficult will become eaſy, provided you feel its importance, 


and have courage to proceed. 

All that is requiſite 1s to be ſenſible, on the one hand, of the high 
conſe-uence of being well acquainted with Mankind, and on the other, 
to be firmly perſuaded that this obje&t 1s in a great meaſure attainable: 
with this double conviction, what at firſt appeared arduous or impol- 
ſible, will be rendered plain and praftticable. Analyſis 1s the great 
ſecret for acquiring any branch of knowledge whatever. Advance in 


this manner from object to obje&, beginning with the eaſieſt, and be 


allured of ſucceſs. The Summit, if ever you reach it, muſt be at- 
tained progreſſively : begin with the firſt ſtep, proceed to the ſecond, 
and fo on to all the reſt, only taking care to omit, to overleap no 
one. IS! 

Is there any one Science, however hedged round with difficulties 
(and every Science has originally been {o), which profound medita- 
tion and perſevering efforts may not, in time, elucidate and bring to 
perfection ? 

When I come to Sek 6 of the method which is perhaps moſt fa- 
vourable to the ſucceſsful proſecution of the Study of Phyſtognomy, 


the attentive Reader will be enabled to judge, whether it be impoſſi- 
"ble, or even ſo difficult as many pretend, to ſecure a footing, and to 


make prohciency in this Science. 


FRAGMENT 
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OF THE UNIVERSAI4 TY 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISCERNMENTS®, 


BY Phyſtognomical Diſcernment we mean—the ſenſation and the 


conjectures which certain Phyſionomies produce, from which we form 


a judgement of the moral character which they announce, of the inte- 
rior of the Man whoſe face or portrait we examine. 

This Sentiment, or this Ta#, is very general; that 1s to ſay, there 
is not a Man, nay there 1s not an Animal, but what has received a 
Phyſiognomical Tad, as well as eyes to ſee. Every one experiences 
different ſenſations conformably to the difference of the Phyſionomies 
which excite them. Every figure leaves impreſſions, which one diſh- 
milar would not have produced. 

However various the impreſſions which may be made on different 
| ſpectators by the ſame object ; however contradictory the judgements 
formed reſpecting one and the ſame figure ; there are however certain 


contours, certain Phyſtonomies, certain traits—on which all Men, thoſe 


excepted who are abſolutely deſtitute of common ſenſe, will pronounce 
the ſame deciſion, and which they will arrange in the ſame claſs; juſt 
as all Men, however different in general their opinions and their judge- 
ment with reſpect to the reſemblance of the ſame portrait, will unani- 
mouſlly agree that * ſuch a portrait is ſtriking, or that it is not in the 


* We ſhall have occaſion afterwards to reſume this ſubjef, and to ſpeak of the different degrees of the Phyſi- 
ognomical Spirit, OE 
* leaſt 
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* leaſt like the original.' A hundred proofs might be produced in ſup- 

port of the univerſality of this Phyſiognomical ſentiment ; but it will 

be ſufficient to bring forward a few of them, to eſtabliſh the fa be- 

p yond diſpute. 95 

I ſhall not repeat what has been already advanced reſpecting the 

general and conſtant praftice of judging the interior from the exterior ; 

but only add, that nothing more 1s neceſlary, than to pay attention 

for a few days to what we hear, or read, reſpe&ting the human charac- 

_ ter, in order to collect Phyſiognomical deciſions pronounced by the 

very Adverſaries of the Science. * I read that in his eyes.—It 1s ſufh- 

* cient to ſee him. —He has the air of an honeſt man.—I prognoſti- 

* cate every thing good from that face.—Theſe eyes promiſe nothing 

* good. —Probity 1s painted in his looks. —I would truſt him merely on 

* his Phyſionomy.—If that Man deceive me, I will truſt nobody here- 

* after. —He has an air of candor, an open countenance.—I diſtruſt 

* that ſmile. —He dares not look you in the face.” Even Anti-phyſ1- 

ognomical deciſions confirm, as exceptions, the univerſality of the ſen- 

timent for which I contend. * His Phyſionomy 1s againſt him. —I 

'* could not have ſuſpeQted that from his look. —He 1s better, or, he 1s 

* worſe than he appears, &c.' "FIT 

Obſerve Men of every claſs, from the moſt refined politician down 

to the dregs of the people; attend to the judgements they pronounce 

on the perſons with whom they are conne&ed, and you will be aſto- 

niſhed to find what influence a ſentiment purely Phyſiognomical has _ 
upon their manner of thinking. I have, for ſome time paſt, had fre- 
quent opportunities of making this remark ; and among thoſe who 
have furnithed me with it, there are ſome who do not ſo much as know 
that I am writing on the ſubje&,—and who never in their life heard 
the word Phyſionomy. LT appeal therefore to experience for a con- 
firmation of my aſſertion, That Men in general are leſs or more guided, 
without being conſcious of it, by the impulſe of a Phyliognomical per- 
ception. s os 
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There 1s another proof of the univerſality: of this obſcure percep- 
tion, which indicates to us the diſtinction of internal charaQters, from 
the differences of external ſigns. This proof, no leſs ſtriking, though 
ſufficient attention has not been paid to it, is taken from the great num-_ 
ber of Phyſiognomical terms which have found their way into all lan- 
guages, and are in uſe among all nations;—from the great number of 
moral denominations, which are, in reality, purely Phyſiognomical. 

The 1lluſtration of this proof would be an intereſting purſuit. It 
might become a ſource of new and important obſervation reſpecting 
the genius of Language, and aflift in fixing the true ſenſe of words. It 
were poſhible alſo to make an advantage of Phyſiognomical proverbs, 
| by a judicious collection; but I pretend not to the erudition neceſſary 
to the execution of ſuch a taſk, and my indiſpenſable occupations pre- 
clude the reſearches requiſite for colleQing the examples which every 
language would furniſh. An appeal might perhaps be here ſucceſsfully 
made to that multitude of Phyſiognomical touches, charatters, deſcrip- 
tions which we ſo frequently meet with in the beſt Poets, and which 
are ſo well calculated to intereſt every Reader of taſte and ſenhibility, 
who knows and loves his fellow-cyeatures. 

Peruſe the Iliad, Klopſtock's Meſhah, the Lutrin of Boileau; you 
will find, throughout, Phyſiognomical paſſages, ſtriking portraits, fill of 
truth and energy, in which the Poet, by deſcribing the features, atutude 
and figure of his characters, unfolds, in ſome meaſure, their moral qua- 

ities, and the ſituation in which they are placed. 
1 return to Phyſiognomical terms, of which 1 ſhall produce only 
two inſtances. | 

Uprightneſs, moral reaitude; how much meaning is contained in theſe 
words! While they convey the idea of a well-regulated mind, they ex- 
| prels at the ſame time the attitude and- gait natural to the perſon; an. 
attitude which exhibits every member in its proper place, a figure erect, 
a firm ſtep advancing direfaly and with intrepidity to its object. 

Vor. L. D 4d - Brazen- 
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Brazen.-faced 1s not leſs ſignificant. Whoever invented the term had 
a thorough perſuaſion that the forchead expreſſes what —_ in the 
interior of the head and of the heart. 

Beſides, it 1s not only the aſpe& of the human figure which roules 
the Phyſiognomical Taft. It can exerciſe itſelf on piftures, drawings, 
ſilhouettes, and fimple lines. I queſtion whether there be one Man 
in the world, incapable of catching the expreſſion and the hignification 
of a hundred, perhaps of many hundreds of lines; if not, at firſt, with- 
out aſſiſtance, at leaſt after having had them once explained. 

Among the Phyſionomies which form the groupe below, 1 do not 
think there is one that does not ſhock our Phyſtognomical feeling : 
they are all vulgar or contemptible, and the Reader muſt be inatten- 
tive indeed, who diſcovers not in them the impreſs of brutality. 
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EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 


PRESENTED BY 


THE SCIENCE OF PHYSIONOMIES. 


THIS Fragment ſhould have been the longeſt of my Work, it ſhall 
nevertheleſs be one of the ſhorteſt. A Volume would not be ſufh- 
cient to detail and unfold the innumerable difficulties in which the 
Science of Phyſtonomies 1s involved. 

All the objections which have been raiſed againſt it, ke: well 
or ill founded, prove at leaſt, that the difficulties which attend this 
| branch of the ſtudy of Nature are generally acknowledged. 

In truth, the Adverſaries of the Science have not produced all the 
objections which they might; nor could, I imagine, all their combined 
efforts collect ſo many difficulties as the Philoſophical Phyſtonomiſt 
finds he has to encounter, the moment he enters upon his reſearches. 
A thouſand times have I felt myſelf intimidated by their number and 
variety; a thouſand times have I been tempted to abandon the proſe- 
cution of this ſtudy: but, on the other hand, I have always been re- 
animated and encouraged to proceed by certain, ſolid, poſitive obſer- 
vations, which I had already colle&ed, and which I ſaw eſtabliſhed by 
a thouſand concurring experiments, without a ſingle one to contradict 
them. This revived my courage, and determined me to force my way 
through part of the difficulties which oppoſed my progreſs; calmly 
neglecting ſuch as I deemed inſurmountable, till I found an opportu. 


nity of elucidating them, or diſcovered the means of reconciling ſomany 


apparent contradictions, In 
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In general, what a ſingular talent are ſome men bleſſed with, of ſee- 
ing, of creating, or. of imagining endleſs and inſuperable difficulties in 
every ſubject, even the eaſieſt and moſt ſimple! I could mention many 
perſons who poſlels it in the higheſt degree; and I cannot help remark- 
ing that they have a diſtinive character, altogether peculiar to them- 
ſelves. I have not the leaſt intention to diſpute their merit: it 1s poſ- 
ſible they may be the ſalt of ſociety, but ſure I am they cannot be its 
aliment,—I admire their talents, but would beg leave to decline their 
friendſhip, ſhould they ever be diſpoſed to wiſh for mine. The Reader 
will have the goodneſs to pardon this ſhort digreſſion. I return to my 
ſubje&, the difficulties which beſet Phyſiognomy; and they ſhall not de- 
tain me long, however numerous they may be, as it is not my intention, 
in this place, to anfwer the obje&tions raiſed againſt the Science. The 
moſt material of them will be introduced in the courſe of this Work, 
and anſwered m their proper place. Beſides, the Fragment on * the 
* charafter of the Phyſtonomiſt, which ſhall preſently follow, muſt 
oblige me to reſume the ſubje&t; and I may be allowed to be conciſe, 


_ as moſt of the difficulties in queſtion chiefly affe&t the ſame objet—1 


mean the extreme delicacy of an infmite number of features and cha- 
racers, or the impoſſibility of expreſling and analyzing certain feelings 
and obſervations. | | 
It is inconteſtably certain, that the ſlighteſt difſimilitudes, ſuch as the 
eye of a novice can ſcarcely diſcriminate, often expreſs very different 
charaQers. The ſequel of my Work will exhibit proofs of it in almoſt 
every page. In many caſes, the moſt inconſiderable depreſſion or ele- 
vation, the lengthening or ſhortening of a line, were it but a ſingle 
hair's-breadth, the ſmalleſt derangement or obliquity, will materially 
alter a face, and the expreſſion of a charater. To be convinced of 
this, only attempt to. trace the ſame face in profile, five or fix times by 
the ſhade, and every time with all poſſible accuracy ; then compare the 
filhouettes after they are reduced. 
The 
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The unavoidable differences which appear in theſe repreſentations 
of the ſame face, demonſtrate the difhculty, the impoſſibility of preci- 
fion, even when the moſt certain method of catching the likeneſs is 
obſerved ; and yet, for the reaſons alleged, how eſſential to the Science 
of Phyſionomies is that preciſion! It may frequently happen that the 
ſeat of character, at leaſt in part, ſhall be fo concealed, maſked and 
involved, as to become apparent only in certain ſituations of the face, 
which are perhaps but rarely preſented, and that theſe fugitive indica- 
tions ſhall diſappear, before they have produced a ſufficient impreſſion. 
And, ſhould the impreſſion be ever ſo lively, it 1s extremely poſſible 
that the trait which produced it may be very difficult to hit, that it may 
be ſcarcely poſlible to expreſs it by the pencil, much leſs by the graver, 
or in words. + The ſame may take place, when the ſigns are permanent, 
and in ſome ſort diſtinctive and certain. "There are many of this ſort, 
which are neither to be explained nor imitated ; many which are al- 
moſt beyond the graſp of imagination itſelf: they are felt rather than 
perceived. Who is capable of deſcribing, for example, or of drawing, 
the genial ray, which at once ſheds its gentle light and falutary warmth; 
nay, what eye is acute enough to catch it? Who is able to expreſs or 
paint the look of love—the ſoft emotion of ſenſibility diffuſing bleſ- 
ſedneſs around ?—the dawn or the decline of deſire and hope ?—the 
delicate traits of a calm, pure and diſintereſted tenderneſs? that precious 
inſtinct of a noble mind, which, under the veil of humility, ardently 
preſſes forward to the relief of wretchedneſs, to the communication 
of felicity ; and whoſe unbounded beneficence claſps in its embrace 
not only the preſent generation, but poſterity ?—Who 1s able to deli-_ 
neate all the ſecret emotions which are concentrated in the eye of the 
Defender, or the Adverſary of Truth ; of the Friend or the Enemy of 
his Country?—Shew me the Painter capable of repreſenting the piercing 
glance of Genius, as it darts from object to object; as it penetrates with 
the irreſiſtibility of lightning ; as it irradiates, dazzles, and, with the 
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rapidity of thought, aſſumes at pleaſure a robe of light, or ſhrowds itſelf | 
in darkneſs?—Is the image of fire to be conveyed by China-ink, light 
by a crayon, the expreſſion of life by clay or o1l?—It is with the Phyſ1- 
onomy, as with every other object of taſte, from the moſt groſsly mate- 
rial, up to the moſt delicately refined, from the phyſical reliſh of our | 
ordinary food, up to the moral ſenſe of the ſublimeſt truths: we feel, 
but are incapable of expreſling our ſenſations. | 
By how many accidents, leſs or more important, phyſical as well as 

moral; by how many ſecret circumſtances, changes, paſſions; by how 
many varieties in reſpe& of dreſs and attitude, not to mention the inceſ- 
ſant play of light and ſhade, may a man be betrayed into an error, and 
made to ſee a face in a falſe point of view! or, to expreſs myſelf more 
accurately, How eaſily may an erroneous judgement be impoſed upon 
us, through ſuch means, reſpecting a particular face, and its expreſ\- 
fion! | 

How poſlible is it then, to be miſtaken in the eſſential qualities of 
Charatter, and to adopt as the baſis of our deciſions, what was purely 
accidental ! | 

Zimmermann has ſaid, that * the moſt ſenſible Man in certain mo- 

* ments of languor has a perfte&t reſemblance to a changehing:* he 1s 
right, if nothing be taken into conſideration but the attual poſition, 
for the moment, of the moveable and muſcular parts of the face. 

And to what a pitch, to produce one of the moſt obvious among a 
multitude of examples, to what a pitch may the ſmall-pox disfigure a 
face, and imprint on it traces never to be eraſed! How are the moſt 
delicate and diſtinaive features deranged and confounded by this dif. 
temper, and every mark by which we knew them effaced! | 

I ſhall not, at preſent, fpeak of the difficulties which artful diſſimu- 
lation throws in the way of the moſt experienced Obſerver: perhaps 
I may introduce a few hints on the ſubje& in another place; but there 
is one remark more which I muſt not now omit. 


With 
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With the pureſt intentions, with the greateſt abilities, and with a 
mind the moſt philoſophical, the Phyſionomiſt is ſtill a Man: in 
other words, not only is he ſubje& to error, but likewiſe under the 
influence of partiality, though he _ to be impartial as God him- 
ſelf. 

Seldom can he refrain from viewing objects as they bear a certain 
relation to himſelf, and his own peculiar opinions, propenſtties or 
averſions. 

The confuſed recolteRion of what yielded pleaſure or excited diſ- 
guſt, aſſociated in the mind with a particular Phyſionomy, by accel- 
ſory or fortuitous circumſtances;—the impreſſion which an amiable 
or offenſive obje& has left in the imagination—poſhbly may, nay ne- 

ceſlarily muſt, influence his obſervations and deciſions. For this rea- 
ſon, till Phyſiognomy be taught by Angels inſtead of Men, it muſt 
have infinite difficulties to encounter. 

This is granting, I think, to Sceptics in our Science, all they can 
reaſonably aſk. —May we not hope, at the ſame-time, that in the courſe 
of theſe reſearches we ſhall be ſo fortunate as to ſolve more than one 
of theſe difficulties, which at firſt ſight muſt appear to the Reader, 
perhaps to the Author himſelf, beyond all powers of ſolution? 

I find it impoſſible, however, to conclude this Fragment, before I 
have unburthened my mind of an anxiety which lies heavy upon it, 
and which has indeed already eſcaped me. It is this, that men of 
weak minds, and deſtitute of every preten{ion to Philoſophy, who 
never made, and never wlll be capable of making, any thing that de- 


lerves the name of obſervation, may, under the authority of my Work, 


allume the character of Phyſognomiſts. Let me whiſper a ſhort ad- 
monition 1n their ear. * It is not by barely reading my Book, were it 
* ten times more profound, and a hundred times more perſe& than it is 
* —that you can become Phylionomiſts, any more than a man can 
* ſtart ups into a Maſter in painting from having copied the drawings of 

* Preyller,. 
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* Preyſler, and ſtudied the Theories of Hagedorn and Des Piles, uſt 
* as one 1s not a {kilful Phyſician merely from having attended Boer- 
* haave's Le&ures,—nor a profound Politician, becauſe he has read 


* Grotius and Puffendorff, and got Monteſquieu by heart.” 


ADDITION. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 103 


AD v4 T4:0:N, 


I MEAN, in this Supplement, to conſider a particular objection, 
which appears to have fome weight, and which will, no doubt, be fre. 
quently repeated. 

Every Man, it will be ſaid, differs from every other—to ſuch a degree, 
that not only no one face, but no one feature of a face, no noſe, no EVeC, 


&c. perfectly reſembles another : hence, every attempt to claſs them 


muſt be abſurd; and every thing being indeterminate, confuſed and 


uncertain in the pretended claſſes which are meant to be eſtabliſhed, 


Phyſtognomy falls to the ground. This objection, which has been held 
up as inſuperable, loſes all its force, when you conſider that it applies 


_ equally to all human Sciences, to every ſpecies of knowledge, and 1s 


accordingly refuted already by every Science in particular. May not 
the ſame thing be ſaid of all objects, and even of all their attributes? 
Differs not every obje& from another objeR, every attribute from an- 
other attribute? 

Let us take the moſt ſimple and familiar of all examples: the ſtature 
of the human body. Who will deny that it is impoſſible to find two 
perlons of preciſely the ſame height ? 

But can this be alleged as a reaſon againſt claſſing Men according 
to their ſizey-for exploding the cuſtom, and diſputing the propriety of 
the common diviſion into five claſſes; namely, the dwarfiſh, ſhort, 
middle-ſ1zed, tall, and gigantic? Who ever thought of advancing a 
ſimilar objection againſt the Art of Medicine? or againſt the dofrine 
of the diverhity of diſeaſes? What holds in this caſe, muſt hold in every 
other: no one 1s the ſame in every individual; and wo to that Phyſi- 
clan, who, without employing Phyſiological or Pathological Phyſiog- 

VOts I. As Ff nomy, 
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nomy, that 1s, without conſulting in every particular caſe his Phyſiog- 
nomical ſentiment, without permitting his ſpirit of obſervation to a, 
ſhould tie himſelf down to treat every diſeaſe according to its ſpecific 
claſs, without once thinking to modify his preſcriptions in conformity 
to the peculiar ſymptoms which he obſerved in his patient ! Is this, 
however, a reaſon for renouncing all claſhfhcation of difeaſes? Will 
it be therefore denied that fome have a greater reſemblance than 
others? that there are many which may be reduced to the ſame claſs? 
that, of conſequence, in the treatment of them, they may with propri- 
ety be ſubjected to a claſſical regimen? &c. 

I ſenſibly feel with what juſtice it 1s ſaid, that theſe abſtractions, 
this claſhfication, and all the reaſonings founded and accumulated 
upon theſe claſhfied and abſtract ideas, materially injure the Sciences, 
check the human mind in itsHlight, miſlead it a thouſand times, and 
divert it from the important ſtudy of Nature, which, being individual 
in every thing, 1s the only ſource of truth, the proper nouriſhment of 
genus. | 

There 1s nothing, I repeat it, there is nothing that reſts on a more 
ſold foundation; provided always, that you do not pretend, on that 
account, to run down all abſtraction, all claſhfication, as inaccurate, 
falſe and hurtful. I have no intention to demonſtrate in this place, 
that. notwithſtanding all the inconveniences which attend them, they 
are of the higheſt utility, nay, indiſpenſably neceſſary. This ſubje& 
well deſerves a ſeparate and philoſophical inveſtigation, conſidering | 
what an age we live in. I only with to avail myſelf of thepreſent oppor- 
tunity, to make every Reader, who is capable of reflection, ſenſible of 
the importance of a general and philoſophical remark already hinted, 

namely, © That every judgement we form is, properly ſpeaking, nothing 
- © but compariſon, and claſſification; nothing more than the approxi- 
* mation of objects, and the contraſting thoſe we do not know, with 
* thoſe of which we have ſome knowledge.” 


It 
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It 1s at leaſt manifeſtly evident, that Phyſiognomy deſerves not the 
excluſive reproach: * that, becauſe of individual differences, it admits 
* neither of claſſification nor abſtrattion, and of conſequence cannot 
* be treated ſcientifically.” This objeCtion, I ſay, cannot, conſiſtently 
with juſtice, be applied to it, more than to every other Science. It is 
not conſidered, that if this objeQtion had any ſolidity, if all the conſe- 
quences meant to be deduced from it, really exiſted in all their force, 
1t were ealy to prove by the ſame arguments that we ſhould give over 
peaking. Let me explain myſelf. 

What 18 language, in what does it conſiſt, but in terms, which expreſs 
general ideas? 


I except proper names of men, edifices, cities, places, and thoſe of 

ſome animals. | 
Every term which expreſſes a general idea, is nothing but the name 
of a claſs of things, or of the properties, the qualities which reſemble 
each other, and which differ nevertheleſs in many reſpects. Virtue 
and vice form two claſſes of ations and diſpoſitions; but every virtu- 
ous action materially differs from every other virtuous a&tion; and 
this diverſity 1s ſo great, to the point of ſeparation where vice begins, 
that certain actions ſeem to belong to neither claſs. | 
Speaking of a number of perſons ſociably aſſembled, it is uſual to 
ſay, © they were all very merry :* now what 1s expreſſed by the word 
_ * merry” buta claſs of ſenſations differently modified in every indivi- 
dual, and to which the actual ſitration of each individual gives a new 
modification? We have the terms * Joy, gatety, good-humour, pleaſure, 
* mirth, ſerenity, ſatisfaction, delight, rapture;* add to theſe twenty 
terms more, and obſerve how many millions of ſhades and degrees {ti1l 
remain to be filled up, how many myriads of caſes which do not pro- 
perly belong to any of theſe claſſes. Does not the ſame thing hold 
good with reſpect to many ſounds we utter, without our being able to 
expreſs them in writing ? Muſt a new word; therefore, be created, a 
particular 
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particular ſign invented, for every individual ſituation, for every varia- 
tion, every gradation of ſhade, every breath, every motion? This were 
to aim at being God! Or, are we to ſpeak no more, becauſe all lan- 


guage 1s only a perpetual claſſification, and — all claſhification 1s 
defective and imperfe& ? 


FRAGMENT 


FRAGMENT FOURTEENTH. 


SPIRIT OF OBSERVATION 


UNCOMMON 1N 


PHY$S$40G0 NO MY. 


' THE vague and obſcure Phyſfiognomical Senſation of which we 
have ſpoken in Fragment XII. is not more general, than the Spirit of 
Obſervation is uncommon. Many feel the truths which are the obje& 
of this Science, but few are capable of digeſting them. We introduce 
this Fragment immediately after that on * the Difficulties of Phyſiog- 
* nomy,” for the ſame reaſon that we fubjoined the Fragment which 
treats of © the Ealineſs of the Study of Phyſionomies,” to that on * the 
© Univerſality of Phyſiognomical Diſcernment.” The one elucidates, 
retifies, and confirms the other. 
VoL. I. >. A talent 


" 
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A talent for obſervation appears to be of eaſy attainment—yet no 
one is ſo rare. What is it to obſerve? It is to examine attentively all 
the different appearances of an obje&, to conſider it, firſt, in each of . 
its parts ſeparately; then to compare the whole with other objects real 
or poſſible, —to form a clear and diſtin idea of what diſtinguiſhes, de- 
termines it, renders it what it 1s—in a word, . to acquire ſuch an accu- 
rate perception of the individual qualities of an object, ſeparately, and 
in their combination, as never to confound the charaQters which belong 
to it, with thoſe which diſtinguiſh other objects, whatever reſemblance 
there may be between them. 

In order to be convinced how rare a judicious ſpirit of obſervation 
15, you have only to mark the opinions of different perſons reſpecting 
the ſame portrait. What has, at leaſt, convinced me of 1t, 1s, that I 
have ſeen Men of genius, Obſervers juſtly celebrated, Phyſionomiſts of 
far greater ability than I ſhall ever dare to claim—confound portraits 
and ſilhouettes entirely different, and renaly characters perfectly 
diſtinct from each other. 

The miſtake 1s eaſy, I admit it, and I myſelf have probably fallen, 
more than once, into the very error I am cenſuring. It proves, how- 
ever, that the true ſpirit of obſervation is very uncommon, even among 
thoſe who have been its moſt aſſiduous cultivators. 

I ſhudder to think on the falſe reſemblances which are diſcovered 
between certain portraits or ſilhouettes, and living charatters ; when I 
lee that, im ſome eyes, every caricature may change into a faithful por- 


_ trait, or even pals for a pure ideal form. Theſe deciſions have a per- 


fect analogy with thoſe which are pronounced by the generality of 
mankind upon the characters of their fellow-creatures: every lander, 
provided it have the flighteſt air of probability, is eagerly ſeized, and 
paſles for truth. Thus, a thouſand faulty portraits paſs for perfect ike- 
nelles. Hence proceed ſo many falſe FRyRognomicet judgements ; 

hence 
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hence all theſe objeftions againſt the Science itſelf —objeQions 
which appear, at firſt, unanſwerable, but which have, indeed, no 
real foundation. That is denominated a reſemblance which' is not {o, 
from want of knowledge to obſerve with ſufficient accuracy and 
attention. 


Portrait-Painters thendves are not perfectly ſecured againſt miſ- 
takes of this ſort*, 

It is not my intention to cenſure or to offend any perſon; I would 
only wiſh to ſuggeſt ſome uſeful cautions; I would warn the young 
Phyſhonomiſt to be on his guard againſt ambiguous and haſty compa- 
riſons and deciſions, and to beware of pronouncing, till he 1s certain 
of never finding a reſemblance between two faces, where there 1 1s none, 
and of confounding two faces which are like. 


1 ſhall likewiſe, through the courſe of this Work, take every oppor- 


tunity that may offer, to fix the attention of my Readers on the ſlight 


and almoſt imperceptible differences to be found in certain Phyſiono- 


mies, and 1n particular features, which, at firſt ſight, SPPcnr to ave a 
reſemblance. 


| I now proceed to exhibit ſome examples. 


*In a future Fragment, on portrait-painting, I ſhall take the m_ of pointing out ſome of the faults which 
have remarked, in this reſpe&t, among that claſs of Painters. I may not, pollivly, deliver all I have to ay upon 
the ſubject ; but erough, perhaps, to turniſh matter for reflection. 


CEE eine ll, LE. ES 
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Many perſons would ſay at the firſt glance, that, the head-dreſs ex- 
cepted, theſe four profiles reſemble each other. And had they been 
produced ſeparately at conſiderable intervals, and had the locks been 
diſpoſed in the ſame manner, the generality of obſervers would infal- 
libly have ſaid, © There 1s a face which I have already ſeen two or three 
* times.” Let an attentive obſerver examine in company with other 
perſons a colleQion of portraits or filhouettes, and he will be ſhocked 
at the compariſons which are made by men of the beſt ſenſe. The four 
faces before us, preſent indeed nothing heterogeneous; yet there 1s in 
them ſuch a difference of character, that a real Obſerver would feel 
himſelf greatly hurt, if one happened to confound them. They have a 
likenels, nearly ſuch as ſiſters who reſemble each other. But the fore. 
head of No. 4. is very inferior to the other three. The nole of Figure 2. 


1s 
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is the moſt beautiful, and announces moſt penetration. The lower part 


of the face in Profile 4. has not near ſo much ſpirit, as that of the other 


three : In this reſpect, the third evidently merits the preference, th 
of which alſo 1s the moſt intelligent of the four. "Mo the — Fs 
15 an expreſſion of childiſh timidity, which forms. a contraſt ok v4 
noſe, and which does not appear in the three other mouths; A. j 
4. preſents ſomething rude and inſenſible rather than childiſh I ends 
ſeveral other differences which might be pointed out; but the —_ 
ſervations I have juſt made, and which the Perfonemical Tact wil 
pon: confirm, demonſtrate how much exafineſs and ſagacity muſt 
E ppl in the ſtudy of Phyſionomies, and prove likewiſe how 
po = le it is to be led, by an apparent reſemblance, into miſtakes re- 
petting certain very characteriſtic differences. 
. I pr produce lome farther examples, which have a tendency of 
: em elves to afford inſtruction to the Reader, while they ſerve at the 
_ ame time to evince that a ſpirit of obſervation in Phyſtognomy 1 
comman attainment. NOTE” 
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SN 


II. 


CARICATURE OF LORD ANSON. 


Let us take the Caricature of Lord Anſon. A Phyſionomy ſo marked 
as his, can never be disfigured to fuch a degree as to become entirely 
indiſtinguiſhable. It is ſo evident, that a perſon who has but once ſeen 
the face of this celebrated Admiral, whether in nature, or a portrait, 
will exclaim, the moment he has caſt his eyes on theſe caricatures: 
* That is Anſon.” Few will ſay : © That is not Anſon;” and fewer ftll, 
+ There are three horrid caricatures of ——_ and yet they Liter 
greatly from each other. 

' While a careleſs eye would confound them, the attentive Obſerver, 
after an accurate inſpection and DE will diſcover differences 
annumerable. _ | ; oh 

* Theſe are, he will tell you, thels are Airve disfigured IND 
* tions of a great Man, whom ſcarcely any caricature 1s capable of en- 
* tirely degrading. "The firſt face, ſhaded, is that of a Man who ſays 
* with wiſdom : © I will,” and with firmneſs: © I can.” The arch of 
* the forehead viſibly expreſſes a vaſt project—the eyebrows anſwer 
* for the execution of it. Forehead 2. does not trace plans ſo lumi- 
* nous, ſo well digeſted as thoſe of forchead 3. and they again are in- 
* fertor to thole of forehead 1. But, on the other hand, the noſe 2. 
* announces more judgement than the noſe of the firſt figure; for there 
© js leſs cavity in the curve which forms it, drawn from the eyebrows: 
* the 3. 1s much more judicious*, and more manly than the 2. 


23 judicious noſe,” will make ſome Readers ſmile ; but through fear of miſrepreſenting the Original, I feel 
myſelf under the neceſſity of employing expreflions which have not yet received the ſanttion of general uſe, and 
which could not poſfleſs this advantage, as we are treating of a new Science; new, at leaſt 1n one ſenſe of the 
word, | 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL OBSERVATION UNCOMMON. 


11 3 


He who remarks not the ſenſible difference of theſe three noſes, 
moſt aſſuredly does not poſleſs the Phyſiognomical Spirit of Obſerva- | 


- 


tion. 


* The mouth 1. expreſſes more taſte and wiſdom than mouth fn 
* the 3. more ability and firmneſs than the other two. There 1s in the 


* eyes of the firſt figure ſomething more judicious and determined, than 
* 1n thoſe of the third ; but they again are preferable to the eyes of the 


£ ſecond.” 
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Ik. 


* 


I ſuby oin as a third example, an ideal head after Raphael, from the 
School of Athens. 
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* Here are three beautiful faces taken from the ideal world.” This 
is the judgement which the Phyſiognomical Sentiment will difate; and 
the Genius of Obſervation will add: © All the three are beautiful; 
© nevertheleſs a diſtinction muſt be made.” 


| © The 
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* The forehead 3. though it-be not drawn with ſufficient accuracy, 
© poſſeſſes the moſt thought, and eſſentially differs from the firſt and 
* ſecond. The forehead 2. would be the moſt noble, if the point 
* where it meets the root of the noſe were not heterogeneous. The 
* harſhneſs of the forehead 1. 1s infupportable. The eyebrow 2. is the 
© moſt thinking of the three. | 

© In the outline of noſe 1. the upper part is the moſt noble : noſe 3 J. 
« has the advantage over the others in the contour of the lower part, 

* and of the noſtril : that of the firſt isffocking. Of the upper lips, 
* that of figure g. has the leaſt delicacy. The under lips are all 
* wretchedly drawn, and the three chins are all abominable.* 


Nothing but compariſons ſuch as theſe is capable of exerciſing, and. 


whetting the ſpirit of obſervation. In this view, begin always, I repeat 
it, with ſeparating, and ſimplifying objets. Obſerve, compare every 
part, every line, every point, as if the only object in view were to ob- 
ſerve and compare that alone. 

_ Aﬀter this Analyſis, after this compariſon, in detail, compound all the 
difterent parts into a new whole; and not till then will it be adviſeable 
to attempt comparing a whole with a whole. I 
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FRAGMENT FIFTEENTH. 


THE PHYSIONUMIS'I. 


EVERY Man has a general diſpoſition for every thing ; and yet 


_ it may be with truth affirmed, that he is particularly diſpoſed for very 


few things. 

All Men have a turn for Drawing, for any one may be taught to 
write, well or 111; but there 1s ſcarcely one in ten thouſand capable of 
attaining excellence in the art of Deſign. The ſame remark may be 
applied to Poetry and Eloquence ; and it is equally true of Phyfſ1- 
OgSNOMy. | 

To have a diſpoſition for this laſt Science, eyes and ears only are 
requiſite ; but not one in ten thouſand will become a good Phyſto- 
nomilt. | 

It may not be wholly uſeleſs, therefore, to examine the characters 
which ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are not deſtined to become Phy- 
ſ1onomiſts, from thoſe who have decided talents for this Science, and 
to trace, at the ſame time, the Portrait of the true Phyſtonomilt. 

I afhx much importance to the ſucceſs of this Diſſertation, as I have 


1t greatly at heart, to diſcourage from engaging in the particular ſtudy 
_ of Phyſiognomy, all who are not poſleſſed of the diſpoſitions and talents 


it demands. A {matterer in Phyſiognomy, whoſe mind 1s feeble and his 
heart corrupted, is, in my opinion, the moſt contemptible and the moſt 
dangerous of beings. 

Without the advantage of a good figure, it is impoſſible to become 
an excellent Phyſtonomiſlt. The handſomeſt Painters have allo ar- 
rived at the greateſt eminence in the art. Rubens, van Dyk, Raphael, 
who preſent three degrees of male beauty, are likewiſe three geniuſes 
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In Painting, but each of a different order. Phyſionomiſts the moſt 
highly favoured with reſpect to their exterior, will ever become the 
moſt intelligent?) As the virtuous Man is beſt qualified to judge of 
virtue, and the Man of integrity to decide concerning what is juſt and 
equitable; ſo perſons who have the moſt beautiful faces are moſt capa- 
ble of pronouncing on the beauty and dignity of Phyſionomies, and of 
diſcovering, at the ſame time, what is faulty and defeCtive. /*)If beauty 
in Men were leſs rare, Phyſiognomy, perhaps, would be more in re- 
pute. | 

What ability and penetration did the Ancients poſſeſs in this reſpe&! 
and how few of us are capable of rivalling them! What obſtructions 
in the way of improvement, are to be found in the nature of our Ch- 
mates, in the form of our Governments, and in the poliſh and effemi- 
nacy of our manners! The cultivation of Letters, our unſubſtantial ali- 
ments, the cloſeneſs and heat of our apartments, the general uſe of the 
pernicious liquors of the New World, all concur, alas! to extinguiſh 
the poor remains of vigour tranſmitted to us by our fathers. 

In other times, perſons labouring under any bodily defect or ble- 


miſh, the blind, the lame, one who had a flat noſe, were all forbidden 


to approach the altar of the Lord. The entrance of the SanCtuary of 
Phyliognomy muſt, in like manner, be ſhut againſt all who appear be- 
fore it with a perverſe heart, ſquinting eyes, a miſhapen forehead, a 
diſtorted mouth. *©* The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine 
* eye be ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light; but if thine eye 
© be evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs. Take heed, there- 
* fore, that the light which is in thee be not darkneſs. For if the light 
* which is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs! But if thy 
* whole body be full of light, having no part dark, the whole ſhall be 
* full of light, as when the bright ſhining of a candle doth. give thee 
of | | 
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Theſe words cannot be weighed with ſufficient attention, cannot be 
pondered with ſufficient ſeriouſneſs, by him who aims at becoming a 
Phyſionomiſt, | | 

Eye! which beholdeſt objects juſt as they are, which nothing can 
eſcape, and which addeſt nothing—thou, thou art the moſt perfe& 
image of reaſon and wiſdom! The image, did I ſay ? Thou art reaſon, 
thou art wiſdom itſelf! Without thy vivifying light, the Phyſtonomilſt. 
ſees nothing, every thing around him is veiled in darkneſs. 

He who ever ſaid, who 1s capable of ſeriouſly ſaying, once in his 
life: © What ſignifies a man's figure? I conſider his aQtions only, not 
« his face.” He who ſays, or 1s capable of ſaying: * All foreheads ap- 
* pear to me equal: I perceive no difference between one ear and an- 
* other,” or any thing equivalent, —will never be a Phyſionomilſt. 

He who ſees an unknown perſon approach, to aſk a favour, or to 
negotiate any piece of buſineſs, and feels not, at the ſame inſtant, ſome. 
thing that attracts or repels, a ſecret emotion of affeQion or averſion, 
ſuch an one, I ſay, will never be a Phyſionomiſt. 

He who prefers art to truth, and what is called manner in painting, 
to correctneſs of deſign; who eſteems the almoſt ſupernatural labour 
of Van der Werf, and the ivory tint of his fleſh, more than a head of 

Guido; he who takes no pleaſure in muſing over the landſcapes of 
Geſiner; who in the Ark of Bodmer# finds not where to reſt his foot: 
who feels not in the Apoſtles of Klopſtock, what is moſt ſublime in 
human nature, in his Eloa an Archangel, and the God-Man in his 
Chriſt relieving Samma ; he who ſees nothing in Goethius but a Wit, 
who can look on Haller as a harſh writer, and diſcover in Herder no- 
thing but obſcurity; he whoſe heart 1s not touched with a ſoft emo- 
tion at ſight of the head of Antinous, whoſe ſoul is not elevated by the 


% One of the moſt celebrated Poets of Switzerland, and Author of a Poem on the Deluge. 


ſublimity 
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ſublimity of the Apollo, and who feels it not even after Winkel- 
mann; he who 1s not affeCted, almoſt to the ſhedding of tears, in con- 
templating theſe ruins of the ancient ideal perfection of humanity, at 
the degradation of Man, and of Art his 1imitator; he who, in examining 


Antiques, perceives not in Cicero a head luminous and intelligent, in 


Czelar the character of enterpriſe, in Solon profound wiſdom, in Bru- 
tus firmneſs not to be ſhaken, in Plato wiſdom divine; nay more, he 
who, in ſtudying medallions of modern date, diſcerns not in Monteſ. 
_ quieu, at the firſt glance, the perfe&ion of ſagacity; in Haller a look 
calm and reflecting, and taſte the moſt exquiſitely refined; in Locke a 
profound thinker; in Voltaire the keeneſt and moſt ſprightly of Sa- 
tiriſts;—that Man, I fay, will never become a tolerable Phyſtono- 
i | | 

He who feels not an emotion of reſpe&, when he happens to ſur- 
priſe a generous Man performing a&ts of beneficence, which he thought 
to be concealed from obſervation; he who 1s not touched by the voice 
of innocence, by the ingenuous look of unviolated modeſty, by the 
aſpect of a beautiful infant ſleeping in the boſom of his mother, while 
ſhe hangs fondly over him, and draws in the air he breathes; —he who 
is not affected by the gentle preſſure of the hand of a friend, and the 


language of his eyes melted into tenderneſs, —he who, inſenſible to all 


theſe obje&s, is even capable of turning from them with a contemptu- 
ous ſneer, will ſooner murder his own father than become a Phyſio- 
nomiſt, _ | 

What then is neceſſary to that charatter? What are the diſpoſitions, 
the talents, the qualities requifite to the formation of a Phyſtono- 
mult ? 

Firſt, as has been already obſerved, he mult have the advantage of 
a good figure, a well proportioned body, a delicate organiſation, ſenſes 
capable of being eaſily moved, and of faithfully EY to the ſoul. 

Vor. I. K k the 
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the impreſſion of external obje&s ; above all, he muſt have a quick; 
penetrating, and Juſt eye. 

Acute ſenſes invite his mind to obſervation; and the ſpirit of ob- 
ſervation, in its turn, aſſiſts in perfeCting the ſenſes, and muſt poſleſs a 
regulating power over them. 

But the cleareſt ſight is not always, perhaps 1s ſeldom found in the 
poſleſſion of thoſe who have the greateſt turn for obſervation; and or- 
dinary perſons have frequently, in this reſpe&, the advantage over men 
of genius: it can hardly be doubted that blind Sanderſon, with a very 
ſmall degree of ſ{tght, would have been an excellent Obſerver. 

To obſerve, or to perceive objects with a diſtinguiſhing eye, 1s the 
Soul of Phyſtognomy, 1s mdeed that in which 1t properly conſiſts. 
The ſpirit of obſervation in the Man who devotes himſelf to this ſtudy, 
ought to be equally acute, prompt, accurate and extenſive. To obſerve 
is to be attentive. Attention 1s the direction of the mind toward a par- 
ticular object which it chuſes from amidſt a multitude that ſurround: 
it, or among thoſe which 1t has the power of ſeleCtting as the ſubje& of 
meditation; to be attentive 1s to conſider an object ſeparately, to the 
excluſion of every other; to lay hold of its ſigns and characters, to ana- 
lyſe, and, of conſequence, accurately to diſtinguiſh them. To obſerve, 
to pay attention, to diſcriminate, to diſcover reſemblance and diſhmi- 
litude, proportion and diſproportion, is the buſineſs of judgement. 
Without an exquiſite judgement, therefore, the Phyſionomiſt will ne. 
ver be able either to make correct oblervations, or to arrange and com- 
pare them, much leſs to deduce conſequences from them. Phyſog- 
nomy 1s judgement reduced to practice, or, if you will, the Logic of 
corporeal difterences. 

What ſolidity, what maturity of pudgement 1s requiſite to ſee well; 
to ſee neither leſs nor more than the obje& attually preſents; to draw 
all the conſequences which reſult from exa& obſervations and pre- 


miles, 
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miſes, without the addition or ſuppreſſion of any one! What exerciſe 
of judgement muſt the Phyſionomiſt have employed, before he can 
arrive at the certain knowledge of his having collected a ſufficient 
quantity of obſervations ſure, poſitive, determined, in order to diſcover 
and appreciate the relative value of the different roads which lead to 
Phyhognomical truth ! 

To profound ſagacity, the real Phyſionomiſt mult join a ſtrong and 
lively imagination, a quick and penetrating underſtanding, He mult 
have imagination, in order to impreſs himſelf with every feature clear- 
Iy, and without effort; to recall them eaſily and whenever he will; 
to claſs the images in his head as he thinks proper, and to att upon 
them with as little difhculty as if the objetts were preſent, and as if it 
depended only upon himſelf to tranſpoſe them at pleaſure. 

He muſt have underſtanding, in order to trace the reſemblance of 
figns, already diſcovered, to other obje&s. For example, he perceives 
in a head, or in a forehead, ſomething characteriſtic: theſe traits are 


immmedaately imprinted on his imagination; and his underſtanding fur- 


niſhes him with reſemblances which afhit in determining theſe images, 
and clothe them with ſomewhat more of fign and expreſſion. He muſt 


be able to ſeize approximations, for every charaReriſtic feature which 


has been obſerved, and to determine the different degrees of it, by the 
aſliftance of his underſtanding. Never will he be able tolerably to ex- 
preſs his obſervations, if his underſtanding be not habitually exerciſed. 
The underſtanding alone creates and forms the Phyſhognomical lan- 
guage; a language hitherto ſo wretchedly defective. Without a prod1- 


gious copiouſneſs of language, no one can become an able Phyſtono- . 


| miſt; and the moſt copious language in the world is ſtill miſerably 
poor, compared to the demands of Phyſiognomy.—Thus the Phyſ10- 
nomiſt muſt not only be a. perfe& maſter of his own language ; he 
mult alſo be the creator of a new anguage, equally exatt, agreeable, 
natural and intelligible. 


| ' The 
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The whole kingdom of Nature, every nation, every work of genius, 
of art, and of taſte; every magazine of words muſt contribute toward 
the ſupply of his neceſſities. 

If he wiſh to be confident in his deciſions, if he wiſh that his deter- 
minations ſhould bear the impreſs of ſolidity, {kill in Drawing is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to the Phyſionomiſt. A Painter acquainted with 
the theory of his art, and who at the ſame time 1s daily reducing it to 
practice;—a Phyſician who knows the principles of medicine, and 
who has likewiſe been in the habit of viſiting a great number of pa- 
tients—mult ſurely be much better qualified to reaſon on painting and 
medicine with correctneſs and certainty, than others who poſleſs as 
much or more of theory, but who are deficient in point of praftice. 
Drawing is the natural language of Phyſiognomy, its firſt and ſureſt 
expreſſion; it is a powerful aſſiſtant to the imagination, and the only 
medium of fixing with certainty, of portraying, of rendering ſenſible 
an infinite number of ſigns, of expreſſions, of ſhades, which it is 1mpol. 
ſible to deſcribe in words, or in any other way except by drawing. 
A multitude of obſervations highly important, muſt neceſlarily eſcape 
the Phyſionomiſt who does not draw with eaſe, with accuracy, and in 
a characteriſtic manner: he will be able neither to retain them him- 
ſelf, nor to communicate them to others. | 

A ſtudy no leſs neceſſary to the Phyſionomilſt 1s that of the Anatomy 
of the human body: he muſt be perfe&ly acquainted not only with 
the parts which are expoſed to view, but likewiſe with the relation, the 
arrangement, the ſeparation of the muſcles; he muſt be able to diſtin- 
guiſh accurately the proportion and the connection of all the veſlels 
and members; he muſt know the higheſt ideal perfection of the human 
body, that he may be capable not only of perceiving at the firſt glance, 
every irregularity in the ſolid and muſcular parts, but alſo of at once 
indicating all thele parts by their proper name, and thereby proving 
himſelf a perfect adept in Phyſiognomical Language. 


He 
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He muſt, beſides, poſſeſs the knowledge of Phyſiology, or the Sci. 


ence of the perfection of the human body in a ſtate of health, 


and alſo be well acquainted with the Temperaments; that is, not 
only the colour, the air, and all the appearances which reſult from 
the different mixtures of the blood and humours, but likewiſe the 
' parts which form the ſubſtance of the blood, and their different pro- 
portions; he mult be eſpecially attentive to, and verſant in the external 
ſigns of the conſtitution of the nervous ſyſtem; for in ſtudying the 


. Temperaments this is much more eſſential than the theory of the 
blood. 


But of all the branches of knowledge, the moſt important to a Phy- 


fionomilſt is that of the human heart. How attentive muſt he be to 
examine, to obſerve, and to unveil his own! This knowledge fo diffi- 
cult, yet ſo neceſſary, he muſt poſſeſs to the higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion poſſible: he is capable of knowing other men only in exa& pro- 
portion to the knowledge which he has acquired of himſelf. 
Independent of the general utility of ſtudying the human heart, par- 
ticularly his own, of knowing the filiation of the propenlities and paſ- 
ſions, their affinity andtheir relations, their ſymptoms and their dif. 
guiſes, the Phyſionomiſt is-under a peculiar obligation to apply himſelf 
to this ſtudy. In order to explain it to the Reader, I ſhall take the 
liberty of adopting the Ka a Critic, who has given the Public an 
account of my firſt Phyſiognomical Efſays. * The ſenſations which 


* the Obſerver feels in conſidering any obje&, have certain ſhades with 


* which he is ſingularly ſtruck, and which frequently have no exiſtence 
* but for himſelf alone; for they may have a relation only to the indi- 
« vidual conſtitution of his intelleQual faculties, and to the particular 
* point of view in which he examines every object in the natural and 


* moral world. Hence it comes to paſs, that he makes a number of 


« obſervations which are of no uſe to any body but himſelf ; with what- 
* ever vivacity he may feel theſe, he will find it extremely difhicult to 


Vol. I. L,1 * communicate 
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* communicate them to others. Theſe delicate obſervations, never- 
* theleſs, will certainly have an influence upon the judgements which 
* the Phyſionomiſt forms. Thus, on the ſuppoſition of his being ac- 
* quainted with himſelf (and he ought in reaſon to make ſome proh- 
* ciency in this, before he undertake the ſtudy of other men), he muſt 
* compare anew the reſult of his obſervations with the way of think- 
* ing that is peculiar to him; he muſt ſeparate what is generally granted, 
* from what may be only the effe& of his individual manner of ob- 
* ſerving.” I ſhall not now dwell on this important remark, the equi- 
valent of which has already found a place, in the Fragment on the 
difticulties of the DIET ſtudy, and in other paſſages of this 
Work. 

It remains only therefore for me to repeat, that an accurate and 
profound knowledge of his own heart is one of the principal teatures 
which ought to characteriſe the Phyſhonomiſt. 

Ah! what humiliating indications, what preſentiments do I read on 
my face, every time that an irregular emotion ariſes in my heart! 
With downcaſlt eyes, and averted head, I ſhun the looks of men, and 
the reproaches of my glaſs. —How I ſhrink from the teſtimony of my 
own eyes, and the penetrating glance of my fellow-creatures, as often 
as I catch my heart prattiſing any thing like artifice towards itſelf, or 
towards another!—Reader, if you know not what it 1s, frequently to 
bluſh at yourſelf—(ſuppoſing you to be the beſt of Men, for the beſt 
among us is ſtill but a Man)—if, I ſay, you know not what it is to ftand 
with downcaft eyes belore yourſelf and before others; if you dare not 
avow to yourſelf, and acknowledge to your friend, that you feel in 


_ your heart the germ of every vice; if in the calmneſs of ſolitude, with- 


out any witneſs but God, without any confident but your own con- 
ſcience, you have not a thouſand times felt aſhamed of yourſelf; if 
you have not ſufficient power to inveſtigate the progrels of your pal. 
lions up to the very firſt trace, to examine the firſt impulle which de- 

termines 
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termines you to act well orill, and to confeſs the whole to God or your 


friend; if you are deſtitute of a friend capable of receiving this confeſ- 
on, and of diſcloſing himſelf to you, in his turn, ſuch as he is; a friend 


who may be to you the Repreſentative of Mankind and of Deity, and 


in whoſe eyes you may appear inveſted with the ſame ſacred charac- 


ter; a friend in whom your own image 1s reflected, and who ſees his 


image reflected from you; if, in a word, you are not a good Man,— 
you will never learn to be a good Obſerver, nor to acquire a compe- 


tent knowledge of Men, you will never be a good Phylionomiſt, you 


are unworthy of being one. 

Unleſs you wiſh that the talent of obſervation ſhould prove preju- 
dicial to your fellow-creatures, and a torment to yourſelf, O, to what 
a degree mult your heart be good, pure, tender and generous! How 
will it be poſlible for you to diſcern the charafters of benevolence and 
charity, if you yourſelf are deſtitute of the ſpirit of love? If love lend 
not keennels to the eye, how ſhall you be able to trace the impreſs of 
virtue, the expreſhon of a noble ſentiment? Will you be able to-dif. 
_ cover the veſtiges of them in a face accidentally disfigured, or that pre- 
ſents ſomething harſh to the firſt glance? If your ſoul be in bondage to 
| baſe paſhons, how many erroneous deciſions will they diCtate !—Let 
pride, envy, hatred and ſelfiſhneſs be baniſhed from thy heart; other- 
wiſe © thy eye being evil, thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs;” you 


will read criminality on.a forehead where virtue 1s written 1n legible 


characters, and will ſuppoſe in others all the vices of which conſcience 


accuſes yourſelf, The perſon who bears any reſemblance to your 


enemy, will be loaded with all the defects and all the vices which your | 


offended ſelf-love imputes, perhaps unjuſtly, to that enemy. The 
beautiful features will be overlooked, the bad will be exaggerated, 

and you will obſerve nothing but caricaturas and deformity. 
Ah! were I but animated with the ſpirit of thoſe ſublime Men who 
were endowed with the gitt of diſcerning the recelles of the heart, 
and 
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and of reading the thoughts, how many touches ſhould I ſtill add to 
the moral charaQter of the Phyſionomiſt!—To cloſe this ſketch, I ſhall 
obſerve, that the Phyſionomiſt ought to know the world, to aflociate 
with men of all conditions, to ſee them, to ſtudy them in all circum- 
ſtances and ſituations; a retired life 1s unſuitable to him; neither ought 
he to limit his acquaintance to ordinary people, nor move perpetually 
in the ſame circle. Finally, Travelling, details of fats varied and exten- 
ſive, intercourſe with Artiſts, and ſuch of the Learned as have made a 
ſerious ſtudy of the knowledge of Man, with perſons ſingularly vicious 
or virtuous, with very well informed and intelligent, or very contracted 
minds, and eſpecially with children; a taſte for letters, for painting, 
and all the other works of Art—all theſe reſources, and many others, 
are to him indiſpenſably neceſſary. 

Let us recapitulate the whole in a few words. The Phyſtonomiſt 
ought to unite to a perſon finely formed and perfectly organiſed, the 
talent of obſervation; a ſtrong imagination, a lively and diſcerning 
ſpirit, extenſive acquaintance with, and ſuperior {kill in the Fine Arts: 
above all, he muſt poſſeſs a ſoul firm, yet gentle, innocent and calm; a 
heart exempted from the dominion of the ruder paſſions, and all whoſe 
various windings are well known to himſelf. No one can compre- 
hend the expreſſion of generoſity, can diſtinguiſh the ſigns which an- 
nounce a great quality, unleſs he himſelf is generous, animated with 
noble ſentiments, and capable of performing great aQtions. 


ADDITION. 


THE PHYSIONOMIST. 
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IN tracing thus the charaQter of the Phyſionomiſt, I have pro. 
nounced the ſentence of condemnation upon myſelf. It is not falſe 
modeſty, it is thorough conviction, which conſtrains me to acknow- 
ledge, that 1 am very far from being a Phyſionomiſt. I am but the 
Fragment of one; juſt as the Work I preſent to the Public contains 
not a complete Treatiſe, but merely Fragments of Phyſiognomy, 
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* 1S there a relation, a ſenſible harmony between moral and phy- 
* ſical beauty? between moral turpitude and corporal deformity? or, 
© Is there a real diſagreement between moral beauty and phyſical de- 
* formity; between moral deformity and corporal beauty?” It is a 
queſtion that challenges inveſtigation; millions of voices agree in af. 
hrming it, yet our buſineſs at preſent is to eſtabliſh it by evidence. 

.May the Reader be diſpoſed to hear and canvaſs the proofs, with as 
much patience as I ſhall employ in colle&ting them! But I hope, nay 
I venture to predict that a time will come, when even children 
ſhall ſmile at ſeeing me take the. unneceſſary trouble of demonſtrating 
truths ſo ſelf-evident, —when it will appear ridiculous, or, which 1s 
much more noble, when it will be matter of regret to reflect, that 
there was an age in which Mankind ſtood in need of ſuch proofs. 


Truth, 
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Truth, however, always is truth, whether 1t be admitted or denied. 
My affertion will never render true the ſubject of that aſſertion; 
but becauſe it bears the ſignature of truth I take upon me to afhrm 
It, 

On the ſuppoſition that we are the workmanſhip of ſovereign Wiſ. 
dom, 1s it not in the firſt place highly probable, that there exiſts a har- 
mony between moral and phyſical beauty? Is it not apparent, that the 
Author of all moral perfe&ion has given intimation of his finding 


complacency in it, by eſtabliſhing a natural union between phyſical | 


and moral excellence? Suppoſe for a moment that the contrary took 
place, who could then believe in the exiſtence of infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs? or, is the following ſentiment ſupportable? © That it 1s not 
* the effect of chance, or of the accidental concurrence of certain cir- 
* cumſtances, but the natural order of things, a general and invariable 
* arrangement—that the higheſt degree of moral perfettion ſhould be 
* found united with the higheſt degree of phyſical imperfection; that 
* the moſt virtuous man in the world, is at the ſame time the homelieſt 
* in his appearance; that the friend of mankind has of all beings the 
* moſt diſguſting exterior; that God denies to virtue every ſemblance 
* of beauty, for fear of making it an obje& of love; and that univerſal 
* Nature is ſo diſpoſed, that ſhe imprints, in ſome meaſure, the ſeal of 
* infamy on what is moſt eſtimable in the eyes of Deity, and moſt 

* amiable in itſelf,” Ye friends of virtue, ye who with me adore 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom ſupreme, are ye able to endure ſuch language, 
language which approaches to blaſphemy ? 

Let us next ſuppoſe the ſame diſagreement between the intelleQual 
faculties and the exterior of Man. Would you conſider 1t as worthy 
of eternal Wiſdom, to have impreſſed upon the creatures a charaQter 
of ſtupidity proportioned to the degree of ſuperior intelligence with 
which they are endowed ?—No; it is impoſlible to aſſent to this. 
And yet this harmony is of much leſs importance, than that of which 1 
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was juſt now ſpeaking, ſince the all-wiſe Author of Nature muſt be 
much more attentive to the manifeſtation and perfettion of our moral, 
than of our intelleCtual faculties. | 

Farther, would it be thought ſuitable to, and conſiſtent with ſu- 
preme Wiſdom, to have given the form and exterior of a body robuſt 
and vigorous, to one of a delicate texture; or the appearance of weak- 
neſs, to one poſſeſſed of ſtrength and vigour? I ſpeak here neither of 
accidents nor exceptions, but of a general order affe&ting the whole 
courſe of Nature. Nevertheleſs this ftrange contraſt, this ſhocking 
diſagreement would be a diſplay of Wiſdom, compared to an arrange- 
ment which ſhould univerſally produce * a viſible want of harmony 
* between moral and phyſical beauty.” 

I ſhall admit, however, that preſumptions and metaphyſical conjec- 
tures of this ſort, however luminous they may appear, and whatever 
weight they may have, at leaſt upon ſome minds, are not ſufficiently 
concluſive. The reality of the fa& is the point to be ſettled at pre- 
ſent, and conſequently the whole argument muſt turn on obſervation 
and experience. x 

I muſt take it for granted, in the firſt place, which nobody can deny 
who has made the ſlighteſt obſervation on his own face, or that of an- 
other perſon, that every ſtate of mind, every perception or ſenſation, 1s 
expreſſed, on the face, in a particular manner. Different ſituations of 
mind have not the ſame expreſſions on the Phyſionomy, and ſimilar 
ſituations have not different expreſſions. 

I mult farther take for granted, what no Moraliſt can deny, that there 
are certain ſituations of mind, certain inclinations, certain modes of 
feeling, which are noble, great, generous, which affe& every ſenſible 
heart with emotions of benevolence, eſteem, love and joy; that there 
are others, on the contrary, which are totally different, and produce 
quite oppoſite effefts; which are accounted frightful, odious and con=- 
temptible. 


Finally, 
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Finally, I take for granted, what cannot eſcape any eye that ſees 
diſtinctly, however inexperienced, that there 1s ſuch a thing as beauty 
and deformity in the features of the face (for I ſpeak at preſent only of 
features): there 1s ſuch a thing, I ſay, notwithſtanding the ſingular ob- 
Jjections which have been made reſpecting the exiſtence of phylical 
beauty, acknowledged as ſuch; objections which attack principles the 
moſt certain and invariable. Place a man perfectly handſome by the 
ſide of one homely in the extreme; and no one will ſay of the former, 
* He is an ugly fellow,” nor of the latter, * He is charmingly beautiful.” 
Let the handſome man disfigure his face by grimaces, and every perſon 
who looks at him, were the ſpe&tators colle&ed from every nation 
under heaven, would cry out with one voice :—* That face 1s ugly, 
* diſagreeable, hideous! and the moment he reſumes his natural form, 
* It 1s beautiful, agreeable, graceful.” Moſt of the objections againſt 
real beauty, beauty independent of an arbitrary and capricious taſte, 
proceed from the contradictory and often very extraordinary ideas 
which different nations have formed of the beauty of the human 
figure. But as there are aCtually none but the individuals of a cer- 
tain nation who form a ſingular judgement reſpecting the beauty or 
uglineſs of a given object, and which is not admitted by others; as 
none except Negros admire a flat noſe, and no race of mankind, except 
one little inconfiderable tribe, looks on wens as ornamental, 1t 1s evi- 
dent, that nothing but the tyranny of an ancient national and here- 
ditary prejudice could have extinguiſhed or altered, to ſuch a degree, 
the natural ſentiment of the beautiful. 

Theſe very men, however, will agree with the other inhabitants of 


the globe in forming a ſound judgement reſpecting beauty or deformity, 


in every well marked and ſtriking caſe; an& will manifeſt the ſame 
ſentiment of beauty and uglineſs, whenever they are not blinded by 
national prejudices. It is with deſign I ſuggeſt the idea of * clearly 
* decided caſes,” of © ſtrongly marked extremes of beautiful and ugly, 
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becauſe, the farther the obje& is removed from either of theſe ex- 
tremes, the more penetrating and experienced muſt the eye be, to fix 
the charatter of it; and ſuch a degree of delicacy is hardly to be ex- 
pected among a rude and barbarous people. 

Beſides, the miſtakes into which one may fall reſpefting theſe inter- 
mediate degrees of the beautiful, invalidate not the diſtintion which 
exiſts between beauty and uglineſs, for the ſame reaſon that ten lines 
have no apparent difference in length, though each of them exceeds 
another by a ſingle point; it is becauſe the difference is too inconſider- 
able to ſtrike an ordinary obſerver. 

To return : 

What paſſes in the mind is expreſſed in the face. There are moral 
beauties and deformities, diſpoſitions of mind which awaken benevo- 
lence, and others which inſpire the contrary. 


There are phyſical beauties and deformities in the features of the 
human face. 

But one queſtion remains to be ſolved: Is the expreſſion of moral 
beauty likewiſe phyſically beautiful? Is that of moral deformity, in 
like manner, phyſically ugly? or elfe, Is uglineſs the expreſſion of 
moral beauty, and beauty that of moral deformity ? or finally, Is the 
expreſſion of moral qualities and fituations neither beautiful nor 
ugly? or ſometimes the one, and fometimes the other, without a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon ? 

In examining theſe queſtions, let us take as an example the immedi. 
ate expreſſion of ſome of the great paſſions of the mind.—Draw in the 
preſence of a child, of a clown, of a connoiſſeur, of the firſt perſon 
that happens to come in your way, the face of a man in whom good- 
neſs is the predominant character, and that of a man vile and con- 
temptible ; the face of an honeſt man, and that of a cheat —Shew 
them alſo the face of the ſame perfon drawn at the moment when he 
was in the exerciſe of ſome noble a&'of beneficence, and in a violent 

5. fit 
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fit of jealouſy ; and then aſk, to which of theſe two faces they would 
o1ve the preference ? 

The child, the clown, the connoiſſeur will all agree reſpecting the 
ſame faces, that the one is beautiful, and the other ugly*®. 

I would then aſk, Of what paſſions, of what ſtate of mind do theſe 
faces exhibit the expreſſion? And it will be found, that the moſt diſ- 
agreeable expreſhons refer to the moſt vicious habits and diſpoſi- 
tions. 

Compare alſo certain features ſeparately, the mouths, the eyes, the 
noſes, the foreheads:—Aſk, Where are the delicate limes, whoſe con- 
tinuity 1s almoſt imperceptible, which extend and loſe themſelves in- 
ſenſibly, the regular—the beautiful lines, beautiful in themſelves, in- 
dependent of expreſſion? And on the other hand, Where are the 
harſh, unequal, unpleaſing lines, the limes ugly in themſelves? —No; 
there is not a child, there 1s not a clown exiſting, who 1s capable of 
miſtaking the one for the other. 

If you obſerve all the ſhades which preſent themſelves, from the 
higheſt degree of goodneſs down to the loweſt extreme of malignity 
and fury; and if you draw, for example, the contour of the lips, you 
will find as you proceed, that the moſt beautiful and delicate line 
gradually degenerates into a line leſs flexible, and leſs graceful; and 
becomes irregular, ſhocking, deformed and hideous; ſo that you may 
ſee the harmony and beauty of features progreſſively change and dil- 
appear, in proportion as the paſſion becomes more odious. The 
proof of what I advance will be found in the Additions to this Frag- 
ment; and the remark is applicable to the numberleſs mixtures and 
combinations of all characters morally beautiful and morally de- 


* It will be neceſſary, however, to employ more preciſion in applying for the opinion of the connoiſſeur : to 
him I would fay, My queſtion is not, Which of theſe faces is beſt drawn, which of theſe expreſſions is moſt ac- 
curately given, the moſt beautiful according to-the rules of Art? but I wiſh to know, Which of theſe faces 1s 
handſome or ugly in itſelf, abſtratedly from the {kill of the Aruſt? 


formed. 


V 
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formed. The ſame variety and the ſame ſhades are to be found in 
all their various expreſſions. 

Hitherto the ſubjec, apparently, preſents little difticulty ; nay, per- 
haps, I have already incurred the cenſure of ſome of my Readers, for 
going into a ſuperfluous detail. 

"The ſecond advance I am going to make, has hardly any greater ob. 
ſtacle to ſurmount. A movement, a direction of features frequently 
repeated, produce at length a laſting impreſhon on the flexible parts 
of the face, and affe&t the bony and ſolid parts from infancy upwards, 
as will be demonſtrated hereafter. A graceful impreſſion repeated a 


thouſand times, engraves itſelf on the face, and forms a trait at once 
beautiful and permanent. 


In like manner, a diſagreeable impreſ- 
ſion, by frequent repetition, fixes at laſt on the countenance habitual 
marks of deformity. A multiplicity of theſe agreeable traits meeting 
in the ſame Phyſionomy (every thing elſe being equal) will produce 
upon the whole a beautiful face; and the union of many dilagreeable 
traits will as certainly render a viſage ugly. 

I oblerve farther, that there 1s not a ſingle ſituation of mind, the ex- 
preſſion of which 1s abſolutely and excluſively attached to one ſingle 
feature. Let that expreſhon be much more ſenſible, and let it pro- 
duce alterations much more perceptible in ſome features than in 
others; {till it 1s not leſs true, that every mental emotion produces a 
change 1n all the flexible parts of the face. Whenever the mind is 
under the influence of a bad diſpoſition, they aſſume a diſagreeable 
form; as, on the contrary, the exterior form becomes graceful, when 
the mind 1s well diſpoſed. 

"Thus, the combination of the features always expreſſes the moral 
diſpoſition which actually predominates. 

The ſame ſituation of mind produces in all the parts of the face, 


according as it is leſs or more frequently repeated, permanent expreſ- 
ons whether graceful or diſagreeable. 


Certain 
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Certain ſituations of mind frequently repeated, produce propenſities, 
propenſities become habits, and the paſhons are their offspring. 

From all theſe particular propoſitions a general one may fairly be 
deduced: | 

* Beauty and uglineſs have a ſtrift connection with the moral con- 
* ſtitution of the Man. In proportion as he 1s morally good, he is 
* handſome; and ugly, in proportion as he 1s morally bad. 

But what a hoſt of objections riſe up againſt me! I ſee them, like 
an impetuous torrent ruſhing down the precipice to overwhelm me, 
and threatening with utter deſtruction the fair fabric which I had 
taken ſuch complacency in rearing. But for it I have no fears : it is 
not a fragile cottage erected on the ſand—but a ſolid palace founded 
upon a rock. Theſe formidable waves will produce nothing but 
foam; their empty rage will ſpend itſelf at the bottom of the rock; 
and let them roar as they will, both the rock and the palace are equally 
immoveable. 1 intreat indulgence for the high tone I have aflumed; 
but confidence 1s not pride; and I will humbly kiſs the rod the mo. 
ment I am convinced that I have been muitaken. 

I ſhall be told from every quarter, * that experience contradifts me; 

* that you may every day meet with vicious men whoſe perſons are 
* beautiful, as virtue is daily to be found under a homely appearance.” 
\ But in what conſiſts the beauty of theſe vicious men? Have they a 
delicate complex1on, a fine ſkin, or regular features? I will not, how- 
ever, anticipate, and I beſeech the Reader to be attentive to my An- 
[wer. 

1. I begin with obſerving, that this difticulty does not dine at- 
tack my poſition; for I ſimply affirm: * that virtue beautifies, and that 
* vice renders a man ugly.” I am very far from aſſerting * that virtue is 


* the only caule of beauty, and that uglinels 1s the effect of vice alone.” 


Who can deny that there are proximate, that there are ummediate 
cauſes, which affe& the beauty or uglinels of the face? 
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Is 1t not evident that the mental faculties, and ſhll more the con- - 
formation which we received in the womb; that education, over which 
we have ſo little power; that the various conjunttures of life; ſickneſs, 
accident, profeſſion, climate, &c. are, or may become ſo many primi- 
tive cauſes of beauty or uglineſs? My aſlertion 1s nearly analogous to 
the following propoſition, which cannot be controverted, *Virtue con- 
* tributes to temporal felicity, and vice deſtroys it.” Is this to be over- | 
turned by objecting, © that many good men are unfortunate in this 
* world, while a multitude of vicious perſons have a large ſhare of hap- 
* pineſs? But the firſt aſſertion may be thus illuſtrated: © Independent 
* of virtue and vice, there are other co-operating canſes which affect 
* human happineſs or miſery; but the moral character of Man is not 
© the leſs, on that account, in the number of the more efficacious cauſes 
* and means which produce happineſs or miſery.” 

It is preciſely ſo with the objett of our preſent inquiry : © Virtue 
© beautifies, vice deforms; but they are not the only cauſe of beauty 
* and deformity.” | | 

2. Secondly, an objection may be made to that experience which ts 
alleged againſt us. Nay, perhaps we may draw from it a proof of our 
aſſertion. Is it not frequently ſaid, © There is a fine woman, I muſt allow 
* it, yet I do not like her;” or even: © I cannot endure her.” On the 
other hand, the ſaying 1s equally common, © That man is homely ; yet, 
* in ſpite of his uglineſs, he made at firſt ſight an agreeable impreſſion 
* upon me, and I feel myſelf prejudiced in his favour.* And it is found 
on examination, that the Beauty whom we could not endure, and the 
Man whoſe homelineſs appeared amiable, produced in us antipathy and 
ſympathy, by the good or bad qualities imprinted on thetr faces. 

And ſince the agreeable traits of the ugly face, as well as the diſguſt- 
ing traits of the handſome one, are ſo ſtriking that they make a ſtronger 
impreſſion than all the reſt, is 1t not a proof, that the lineaments which 
form them are more ſubtile, more expreſſive than thoſe which may be 
denominated purely material? It 
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It muſt not be alleged, © That ſympathy and antipathy unfold them- 
* ſelves only by degrees, in proportion as we diſcover the virtues or 
* vices of the perſon who is the object of them.” In how many in- 
ſtances are they produced at the very firſt glance! 


Neither muſt it be alleged, © That we reaſon from the exterior to 


* the moral character, becaule we have previouſly remarked in ſimilar 
* caſes, that perſons, in whom ſuch features are found connetted with 
* uglineſs, poſſeſs a noble mind, and that others, in whom beauty is 
* united to features which excite diſguſt, are of a contemptible charac- 
* ter.” I admit the fact; but it invalidates not my aſſertion: the two 


poſitions are by no means contradictory. To be ſatished how little 


force 1s In the objection, obſerve the caſe as it 1s exemplified in children. 
They can have acquired no experience of this kind ; yet we find them 
tix affectionate looks on a face which cannot paſs for phyſically beau- 
tiful, nor even pretty, but which announces an amiable diſpoſition; 
while, in the oppoſite caſe, their averſion is ſometimes expreſſed by 
outcries. Ns 
3. In the third place, it 1s of much importance to fix with preciſion 
the meaning of the terms. 
If in propoſing my theſis I were to aſſume without reſtriction, * that 
* the virtuous man 1s phylically beautiful, and the vicious phyſically 
* ugly,” it 1s certain that it might be expoſed to as many contradictions 
as there are different ideas affixed to the words virtuous and vicious. 
The Man of the World, who calls every one virtuous except thoſe 
whom he dares not directly tax with vice—the Bigot, who conſiders 
every man as vicious who does not realiſe the phantom of virtue which 
he has formed in his own imagination—the Military Man, who makes 
all virtue conſiſt in courage, and punctual obſervance of duty—the 
Vulgar, who look upon none as vicious but ſuch as tranſgreſs the letter 
_ of the commandment whereby groſſer offences are prohibited—the 
Peaſant, reputed virtuous till he is dragged before a magiſtrate—the 
levere 
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ſevere Moralift, who allows nothing to be morally good but the virtue 
that is acquired by combating his feelings, by the moſt painful facri- 
hces, and with whom virtue conſiſts in mere Stoiciſm;—all theſe, as 
one man, will riſe up in arms againſt a propoktion advanced in a man- 
ner ſo vague, ſo indeterminate, ſo paradoxical. But it may be re- 
marked from what has been ſaid above, that I here take the words vir- 
tue and vice in the moſt general and extenfive ſenſe. By the one 1 
mean all that 1s good, noble, honeſt, beneficent, all that tends and con- 
curs to a valuable end, without inquiring into the principle on which 
it is founded. I underſtand by the other, every thing that has a tend- 
ency to injure another, every thing that is mean, vile and contempti- 
ble, from whatever ſource 1t may proceed. 

| It is a very ſuppoſable caſe, then, that a man may be born with the 
happielt diſpoſitions; that he may, for a long time, have carefully cul- 
tivated and improved them; but that at length he may have fo aban- 
doned himſelf to the gratification 'of ſome criminal paſſion, that the 
whole world ranks him among the vicious, and juſtly, according to 
the ſenſe uſually affixed to that word. Shall it then be ſaid to me: 
© Look at that man! Is he leſs handſome for being vicious? What 
* ſignifies, therefore, your pretended harmony between virtue and 
* beauty?” 

But was it not ſuppoſed, * that the man was born with happy diſpo- 
* fitzons, that he long and ſucceſsfully cultivated theſe good natural 

* propenſiies, and had fortihed himſelf m habits of virtue? 

He once poſſeſſed them, and ſtill preſerves the remains of eſtimable 
qualities, which have made a deep and powerful impreſſion on his 
face—for this very reaſon, that his virtues were natural to him, and 
confirmed by long and uniform practice. One can always diſtinguiſh 
the root and trunk of the tree, notwithſtanding the wild branches which 
may have been grafted upon it; and the ſoil is not leſs fertile, though 
tares grow up among the wheat. It 1s ealy to comprehend, then, how 

the 
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the Phyſionomy may preſerve its beauty, while the perſon is ſullied 
with vice; and hence the truth: of my poſition is the more con- 
firmed. 

Beſides, with eyes ſomewhat experienced, it will be impoſlible to 
deny that the Phyſionomy of the perſon in queſtion was much more 
beautiful before he became the ſlave of paſſion; that it is become 
much leſs agreeable, leſs attractive, although perhaps it is not yet ar- 


rived at that degree of depravity which Gellert deſcribes in the follow- 
ing verſes: 


* Ah hideous aſpect! once fo fair, 
When deck'd in youth's enchanting air, 
For ever blighted are thy charms. 
That ſcowling eye, that furrow'd brow 
Declare what demons rule thee now, 
A wretched prey to guilt's alarms. 


I have known young people of a very beautiful figure and an excel- 


tent charater, who in a ſhort ſpace of time deſtroyed their beauty by 
intemperance and debauchery: they {till paſſed for beautiful, and were 
fo; but, great God! how fallen from their original beauty! 

On the other hand, let us ſuppoſe a man naturally inclined to irre- 
gular appetites, and that theſe have been foſtered by a vicious educa- 
tion; that he has during a long ſeries of years been the ſlave of vice, 


and that it has imprinted diſagreeable and diſguſting traits on his Phy- 


* O toi! dont Vaſpett epouvante, 
. Que ta. jeuneſle etoit brillante, 
Helas ! ou ſont tes agremens ? 
De la deſtruttion Vimage 
Sillonne deja ton viſage, 
Et preche tes egaremens. 


VorL. I. P p ſronomy. 
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fionomy. But it he begin ſeriouſly to attempt a reformation of his 
condut: if he ſucceſsfully combat his paſſions, and obtain a ſignal vic- 
tory over them; 1f, with a fincere and reſolute intention, he repreſs at 
leaſt the more violent of their fallies; he will be 1n truth, and in the 
moſt proper ſenle of the word, a virtuous man; nay, his virtues will be 
more eminent than thoſe of a man naturally good. And yet ſuch a 
man would be quoted as an example of virtue united to uglineſs. Be 
it ſo; but this laſt is the faithful expreſſion of the impure paſſhons, 
which polluted, and had taken root in his ſoul. Beſides, before the 
heroic efforts he made to ſhake off the yoke, the uglineſs of his viſage 
was much more ſtriking: examine, and you will find how much he 1s 
improved lince that era. The example of Socrates, a thouſand times 
quoted by every Phyſionomiſt, and by every opponent of the Science, 
would come in properly, in this place; but it is my intention to relerve 
it for a ſeparate Fragment. 

I beg leave to ſuggeſt another conſideration. There 1s a great vari- 
ety of {ingularities, caprices, whims, blemiſhes, defects in the manners, 
the humour and the character, all different from each other, but all dil- 
agreeable, low and diſguſting, which, taken either ſeparately or toge- 
ther, cannot be directly charged as vicious; but which, when com- 
bined, debaſe, degrade and corrupt the perſon who 1s tainted with 
them. However, it he preſerve his probity in the ordinary commerce 
of life, 1t he abſtain from capital vices, and along with this fulfil the 
externals of piety, he ſhall have the reputation of a worthy man, nay, 
of a ſingularly excellent and blameleſs charafter. It is undoubtedly 
certain, that many worthy people of this deſcription are at the ſame 
time very hard-favoured. 

A- Fourthly, it may be proper to retire a little from the point of. 
view in which we are conſidering the harmony between moral and 
phyſical beauty; and we ſhall ſee a great part of the objections againſt 
it fall to the ground, while the inquiry thus purſued will become only 
more intereſting. ” We 
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We are conſidering not only the more immediate effeQs of virtue 
and vice, with relation to the beauty of the face, but alſo the mediate 
conſequences which reſult from them, relatively to the beauty or the 
deformity of the human race. I am caught in the midſt of a croud— 
I obſerve the people who ſurround me—I make a progreſs through 
the country villages—through the ſmall and great towns and cities— 
and every where I meet perſons of the vileſt appearance, both in the 
higheſt and loweſt ranks of life; every where I diſcover moſt dreadful 
havoc, a prodigious number of bad Phyſionomies—caricaturas of 
every ſort. 

So much deformity hurts and oppreſſes my mind; and I turn away 
_ my eyes from it when I feel myſelf haunted by, I will not ſay the ex- 

aggerated ideal of a beautiful human figure, but only by the image of 
a man tolerably handſome—may not the image ever preſent of a fel1- 


city which might be poſleſled, and which, alas! is at ſuch an awful 


diſtance, be called haunting, or perſecution? 

There is one moment of my life which I ſhall never forget; my 
heart ſtill feels, and muſt ever feel the wound. I was in a garden, in 
the ſweeteſt month of the year, by a parterre adorned with the moſt 
beautiful flowers. My enraptured eyes ſtood fixed for a few moments 
on that lovely produttion of the Creator: abſorbed in this delicious 
ſenſation, my mind formed within itſelf a repreſentation of animal 
beauty—beauty ſtill more alive and more affecting—and I roſe by 
degrees up to Man, of all beings the moſt elevated which the ſenſes 
can reach—a being capable of much higher perfection than the flow- 
ers: at length the image of an accompliſhed Man preſented itſelf to 
my thoughts, and filled my heart with exalted delight. —My medita- 
tion was diſturbed by the noiſe of ſome perſons paſling by; I caſt my 
eyes upon them: Good God! what a mixture of pity and horror did 
the ſight inſpire! They were three Men of a molt ſrightful aſpect, the 
ideal forms of three banditti. 
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Since that time, I have frequently aſked myſelf how it happens, 
that individuals of the nobleſt ſpecies of creatures upon the earth, 
creatures endowed with faculties the moſt worthy of admiration, could 
have degenerated ſo far, as to preſent, under ſo many different forms, 
objects of diſguſt, of averſion and horror. The more I refle& on the 
ſubject, the more I am perſuaded that the blame is to be imputed to 
Man alone—to the ſpecies, and to every individual taken ſeparately ; 

nay, I am perſuaded it 1s an appendage to that capability of improve- 
| ment which exiſts in Man, and more and more confirms me in the opi- 
nion, that every ſhade of virtue and vice has its expreſſion in the 
human exterior; and that their natural conſequences, even the 
moſt remote, there diſplay themſelves in a very palpable man- 
ner. 

Firſt of all, every ſpecies of immorality leſs or more affects the: 
body; alters, enervates and degrades it: on the contrary, moral energy 
and attivity prevent this degradation, and diſpoſe to all that is excel- 
lent and honorable, and conſequently create alſo the expreſſion of 
beauty of every ſpecies. By 

The irregularity gradually increaſes, and produces caricaturas, va- 
ried according to the nature of the predominant vice. And this effe& 
always takes place, unleſs the evil be counteracted by an ardent deſire 
to get back into the path of virtue. 

On the other hand, if real goodneſs, for example, reign in the heart, 
what delicacy, what laſting charms does it not confer on the exterior, 
beſide the graceful expreſſion which reſults immediately from it!— 
The Man whom goodneſs animates is polite, gentle, diſpoſed to ſerve 
you; he 1s neither indolent, nor blunt, nor fantaſtical; and thus you 
will diſcover in him a hundred other good qualities, both poſitive and. 
negative, which improve the Phyſionomy, in proportion as that lead- 
ing virtue, that ſoul of every virtue, has been excned, cheriſhed and 
fortified in him early, and from the firſt years of life. 

5. Finally 
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5. Finally—and what I am going to add will go a great way toward 
the elucidation of the ſubject, and the refutation of moſt of the ob- 
Jections::— Virtue and vice, good and bad morals, in the moſt extended 
ſenſe of the words, have, in many reſpects, a mediate influence on the 
beauty or deformity of children. This conſideration may ſerve as an 
anſwer to the following queſtion: * How comes it that this young 
* man, trained from his earlieſt youth with the utmoſt ſolicitude, ren- 
* dered ſo docile and ſo virtuous, ſo ſuperior to his father who was 
© prematurely carried offt—how comes it, I ſay, that he has ſomething 
* ſo forbidding and diſagreeable in his Phyſionomy?—Why has he 
* retained this? ſhould have been the queſtion; or rather, Why has 
* he inherited it, or received it in the womb of his mother? 

I know very few miſtakes more groſs and palpable than the follow- 
ing, though maintained by perſons of gand nnderſtanding even in our 
own day : © Every thing in Man depends on education, culture, exam- 
* ple—and not on original organiſation and formation ; theſe are uni- 
* verſally the ſame.” 

Helvetius, in his amiable enthuſiaſm for the reformation of man-. 
kind, and conſequently for that of education, has ſo ſeriouſly de- 
fended this opinion, which 1s an inſult to humanity, and inceſſantly 
contradicted by experience, that I could ſcarcely believe my own 
eyes as I read 1t. | : 

We ſhall have occaſton oftener than once in the ſequel of theſe 
Fragments, to examine, in detail, different propolitions which have a 
reference to this ſubje&t. _ 

At preſent I conline myſelf to what relates directly to my pur- 
pole. 

It is as impoſſible to find an infant who at the firſt hour of his life 
| perſe&ly reſembles another born at the ſame time with himſelf, as it is 
to find two men who have a pertect reſemblance to each other. 
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Carry off from a mother, who 1s not perfectly deſtitute of feeling, 
the infant ſhe has juſt brought into the world, provided ſhe has been 
able only for two minutes to obſerve 1t with attention, and ſhe will 
readily diſtinguiſh it again, though mixed among a hundred new-born 
infants of the ſame city or country, and however great the reſemblance 
which they may then have to one another. 

Nay more, it 1s a well-known fa&, that new-born infants, as well as 
grown perſons, have a ſtriking reſemblance to father or mother, ſome- 
times to both, not only in the general conformation, but alſo in certain 
particular features*, | 

Experience proves with equal certainty, that there is a ſimilar reſem- 
blance between the moral charaQter of children, eſpecially younger 


children, and that of the father or mother, and ſometimes of both at 
once. 


Does 1t not frequently happen, that we can trace feature by feature, 
in the ſon, the character, the temper, and moſt of the moral qualities 
of the father? And how often does the character of the mother re- 
appear in the daughter, or in the ſon; and that of the father in the 
daughter ! 

An inconteſtable proof that this reſemblance is produced neither 
by education nor circumſtances, 1s, that brothers and ſiſters educated 
with the ſame care, and placed in the ſame ſituation, are frequently, 
notwithſtanding, of characters diametrically oppoſite. And this Au- 
thor, who was lo ſolicitous to perfect education, who laid ſo little 
ſtreſs on the natural diſpoſitions and qualities of children, has he not 


himſelf ſuppoſed, in eſtabliſhing principles, in preſcribing rules for 


* It would be curious to examiue, in a ſeparate Fragment on Family-Phyſionomies, how they are kept up from 
generation to generation, and always re-produced with a reſemblance ſo diſtin&t, that after having mixed ſeveral 


family-portraits with a great number of others taken by chance, you are able without any difficulty to pick them 
out from among the others. 
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directing in the moſt advantageous manner the good or evil propen- 
ſities which early diſcover themſelves—has he not ſuppoſed, I ſay, 


* that the moral diſpoſitions are not the ſame in individuals, but vary 


* in every infant? 

Though it be poſſible by means of education to give a favourable 
direaion both to the temperament and to the moral diſpoſitions ; 
and though there be room to hope, that even ſome of thoſe things 
which have the moſt unpromiſing appearances may be turned to good 
account, 1t 1s nevertheleſs beyond diſpute, that of theſe original diſpo- 
litions ſome are better, ſome are worſe; ſome more flexible, others 
leſs ſuſceptible of correttion. But the queſtion here under diſcuſſion 
has no kind of relation to the morality of the child; and ſhould he be 
born with the moſt untoward diſpoſitions, no man in his ſenſes would 
ſuppoſe him reſponſible for them. 

We are now arrived at the point we aimed to reach. 

Features and forms are tranſmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. | 

Moral diſpoſitions are tranſmitted in the ſame manner. 

Is it poſſible ſtill to deny, after the propoſitions already eſtabliſhed, 
that there 1s a relation between the external figure, and the moral pro- 
penſities which children have inherited from their parents ? 

I am acquainted with a married couple, and examples of the kind 
_ are not very rare—the one, I mean the huſband, 1s of a vivacity that 1s 
perfectly frightful ; ardent, impetuous, paſſionate, and at the ſame time 
a ſlave to pleaſure of the groſleſt kind. His colour, in effect, an- 
nounces this mixture of 1mpetuoſity and ſenſuality; the ſwelling of 
his features, their harſhneſs, their perpetual fluctuation, the reſtleſineſs 
of his movements; every thing about him diſcloſes the trouble with 
which he is aoitated, the Jefires which torment him. His wife, on the 
- contrary, of a temperament half ſanguine, half melancholy, poſſeſſes a 
ſoul of the moſt elevated caſt, and adorned with all the gentle virtues 
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of her ſex; ſhe has a fine complexion, features regular and graceful; 
and her air, affable and ſerene, 1s the modeſt expreſſion of internal 
ſatisfattion. This pair have two ſons, as yet children; the one of whom 
has as much moral conformity with the father, as the other has with 
the mother. They have already exhibited repeated proofs of it; you 
are previouſly informed what theſe are, and the two boys are pre- 
ſented. In the one you obſerve a fierce look, the harſheſt ſet of fea- 
tures, buſhy eyebrows, a haughty mouth, a {warthy complexion:—the 
other has a gentle aſpect, a fair complexion; in a word, he is the 
image of his mother. And is it credible that the latter reſembles his 
father in moral charatter, and that the former in this reſpect is like 
his mother? Or would you even go lo far as to ſay, ©It is not eaſy to 
* gueſs; but it 1s poſlible, after all, that the child whoſe face 
* preſents to me the features of the father, may reſemble the mo- 
* ther as to mental qualities ?* Who does not perceive im this a 
manifeſt abſurdity ? or rather, Who does not feel the truth of the 
contrary ? 

If this reaſoning be juſt; if it be true, that mental deformity com- 
bined with that of the body, and corporal beauty united with that of 
the mind, may pals from one generation to another, you have an ex- 
planation of the difficulty, how 1t comes to paſs, that ſo many perſons, 


whom Nature had endowed with an agreeable figure, and who have .. 


become immoral characters, are nevertheleſs not ſo ugly as ſome 
others; and that ſo many, on the contrary, to whom Nature had de- 
nied the advantage of beauty, and who have made conſiderable pro- 
grels in the practice of virtue, remain nevertheleſs much inferior, in 
point of figure, to others whom they equal, or ſurpaſs, in every moral 
quality. 

By theſe different examples it may be ſeen, that the harmony be- 
tween moral and phyſical beauty is eſtabliſhed on a ſolid and im- 
moveable {oundation, 


Pick 
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Pick out any given number of men of the moſt accompliſhed 


beauty ; ſuppoſe them and their children to contra& diſſolute man- 


ners, to give themſelves up to diſorderly paſſions, to become more and 
more depraved, till they fall into the laſt exceſs of vice: how will 


their Phyſionomies be degraded from generation to generation! In a 


ſhort ſpace of time nothing will be ſeen in their families but faces 


coarſe, bloated, disfigured, ſwoln or ſhrivelled out of all proportion; 


in ſhort, the moſt hideous caricaturas. How many children do we 
ſee, who are already the perfect mage of parents entirely corrupted, 
and whoſe education beſides 1s foſtering their natural vices! Gra- 
cious God! how far is it poſſible for Man to fall from the beauty with 
which thy liberal hand had inveſted him! Created after thy image, he 
inſenſibly degrades himſelf, till he preſent to the friend of humanity 
an object of ſorrow and horror. Vices and paſſions, ſenſuality, in- 
temperance, debauchery, indolence, avarice, malignity!—what hide- 
ous ſpedres do you exhibit! how have you disfigured my fellow- 
creatures! Fe 
Add to this a conſideration which 1s inſeparable from it, and which 
we ſhall endeavour afterwards to unfold : it 1s, that the whole bony 
ſyſtem with the fleſhy parts, the whole frame taken together—figure, 
colour, voice, gait, ſmell, —every thing, in a word, has a relation to 
the face, and 1s liable to degradation or improvement together with 


it —Go over an hoſpital, a houſe of correction, the inhabitants of 


which form a tattered aſſemblage of vicious perſons, 1dlers, libertines, 
and drunkards—compare theſe with a more decent fraternity, what- 


ever in other reſpe&s may be its imperfections and defetts—compare. 


them with an aſſembly of Moravian Brethren or Mennonites, or with 
a community of induſtrious Artiſans—and you will be fully con- 
vinced of the truth of my aſſertion. And what is more, this convic- 
tion will not be uſeleſs; it will awaken in you ſentiments, ſad indeed, 
but ſalutary,—and that is preciſely the end I have in view. 

Vo. I. R r But 
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But 1f, on the one hand, Man be liable to fall, he 1s able alſo to riſe 
again, and capable of attaining an elevation of virtue ſuperior even 
to that from which he fell. Pick out from among the' children of 
the homelieſt parents, ſuch as already moſt perfeQly reſemble them— 
let them be reared at a diſtance from their parents, in ſome well-regu- 
lated public ſeminary, and you will be aſtoniſhed to obſerve how faſt 
their uglineſs diſappears. When arrived at the years of diſcretion, let 
them be placed in circumſtances not too unfavourable to the practice 
of virtue, which ſhall not expoſe them to extraordinary temptations, 
and let them intermarry. Suppoſling them all to have preſerved, at 
leaſt to a certain degree, a ſenſe of decency and goodneſs, and that 
they have taken pains to tranſmit to their children the principles 
which they have imbibed; ſuppoſing theſe again to continue forming 
intermarriages, and that no extraordinary event interrupts the pro- 
greſs, you would then ſee one generation improve upon another, not 
only as to the features of the face, and the conformation of the ſolid 
parts of the head, but in the entire combination of the figure, and in- 
deed in all reſpects whatever. For it is undoubtedly certain, that, 
united to other commendable qualities and to internal ſatisfaQtion, the 
love of labour, temperance, cleanlineſs, cannot fail to produce fair 
and healthy-looking fleſh, a good complexion, a fine ſhape, a manly 
deportment, an air of ſerenity; while the deformity which 1s the effect 
of diſeaſe and infirmity muſt gradually diſappear, becauſe the virtues 
juſt mentioned contribute to the preſervation of health, and ſtrengthen 
the conſtitution. * In a word, there is not in Man any one ſpecies of 
* phyſical beauty—nor any one member of the body—which may not 
* receive from virtue and from vice, taken in the moſt general ſenſe, 

* a good or a bad impreſſion.” | 
What a delightful proſpect 1s thus opened to the friend of humanity, 
inſpired with the hope alone of a futurity ſo ſoothing and conlolatory! 
What irrefifible attraction to the heart of Man is there in a beautiful 


face 
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face and a graceful human figure! Tell us what you feel, ye Souls 
poſleſſed of taſte and ſenſibility, tell us what you feel, while you con- 
template thoſe grand ideals which the {kill of the Ancients has tranſ- 
mitted to us; while your eyes dwell with delight on thoſe wonderful 
figures of Men, or of Angels, which the pencil of a Raphael, a Guido, 
a Weſt, a Mengs, a Fuſeli have produced ! Say, are you not animated 
with an irreſiſtible ardor to improve and embelliſh our degenerated 
nature? | | ; 

Ye Artiſts, ye Protectors and Lovers of the Fine Arts, from the cre- 
ative Genius who produces, to the Man of Wealth who makes a merit 
of purchaſing, the maſter-pieces of Art, attend to the following im- 
portant advice : * You aim at embelliſhing every thing. Be it ſo; 
* for this we are obliged to you: but would you at the ſame time 
* ſtamp deformity on Man, the moſt beautiful of all objetts ?—Noj; 
* you cannot intend 1it.—Prevent him not then from becoming good ; 
* do not ſhew indifference with reſpect to this: let the divine power 
* attached to Genius be employed to render him better, and that will 
«© embelliſh him. 

* The harmony between the good and the beautiful, between vice 
* and uglineſs, opens a vaſt and noble field for Art. But do not ima- | 
* gine 1t 1s in your power to beautify Man, unleſs you endeavour to 
* make him better. If you form his taſte at the expence of his heart, 
* —you will corrupt him; and henceforward, do what you will, he 
* will grow ugly ; and the ſon, and the deſcendents of the ſon, if they 
« follow the ſame courſe, will increale in deformity: thus you will have 
* totally milled your aim. | 


* Artiſts, ceaſe to employ your talents in frivolous ornaments, unleſs 
* you would reſemble him, who, in order to rear a magnificent Palace, 
* ſhould commit the entire execution of his deſign to the Sculptor and 


« Gilder.,” 


But 
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But we ſhall return more-than once to this ſubje&t. 

I conclude with a word full of conſolation to myſelf, and to all 
thoſe who, diſſatisfied with ſome defeCts, which are perhaps incapable 
of being mended, in their Phyſtonomy and agure, take pains, never- 
theleſs, to perfect the inner man: 


* We ſow in corruption, and we ſhall be raiſed incorrupti- 
" le. 


ADDITION 
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ADDLLETDUDNCFI1MS'F. 


I PRESENT you with the undebaſed Phyſionomy of a man full of 
goodneſs and candor, but not otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed by qualities or 
talents of a very extraordinary kind. Never did vice imprint the 
{ſlighteſt trace on that ſerene countenance ; no paſhon, no intrigue 
woven by vanity or jealouſy, have diſturbed or furrowed it. Re&ti- 
tude and openneſs there habitually repoſe; the leaſt tendency to eva- 
ſion, the ſlighteſt perfidy, would produce a ſingularly ſtriking effe& on 
that face, and appear foreign to it. The impreſs of any paſſion muſt 


have been frequently repeated, before it can become fixed and per- 
manent on ſuch a countenance. 


Anker Smith JSeutlh? 


Vor. | 


ECOND. 
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is only upon the | 
which roguery does not ſenſibly disfigure, becauſe, carried to a certain 


ſo much reaſon, ſuch a ſpirit 
iſt who had not ſeen either 


ity, 
to conſider them ſeparately, you could expect no- 


h capac 
n. The Phyſionom 
the eye or the mouth, would ſay that thoſe features belonged to an 


honeſt man. A man who knows the world would pronounce, on the 


frſt glance, that 


{o muc 


is the face of a knave.—lIt 


It 1s f 


, that, 


1O0N 


or rather between the lips, that the depravity lurks. There are faces 
degree, it always ſuppoſes a ſolid underſtanding; and then 1t 1s only 


and the noſe announce 
thing but good from them. 
the abuſe of an eſtimable faculty. 
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ADD1 TION: ERIK 


INDOLENCE, idleneſs, drunkenneſs, have disfigured the face 
below. The noſe at leaſt was not thus formed by nature. That look, 
thoſe lips, thoſe wrinkles, expreſs an impatient and unquenchable 
thirſt. The whole face announces a man who wiſhes, with a total in- 
ability to perform; who feels as ſenſibly the craving of appetite, as the 
1mpotence of gratifying it. In the original, 1t- 1s the look eſpecially 
which muſt mark this deſire ever diſappointed and ever rekindled, 
which 1s at once the conſequence and the indication of liſtlefIneſs and 


debauchery. 
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ADDITION FIFTH, 


THE noſe of this face is not that of an ordinary man; neither are the 


eyes ordinary, eſpecially the right one, although it wants the charaQer 


of greatneſs which diſtinguiſhes the noſe. However, ſuch eyes and ſuch 


a noſe ſeem to promiſe great ſervices in the cauſe of religion and huma- 
nity. One would be tempted to expett a great deal from them, for they 
announce great things—but the reſt of the faceby no:means correſponds 


to the expectations which theſe had raiſed.. Thoſe gatherings above the 


noſe, that half-open mouth, the irregularity and the imbecility of the 
under-lip, mark an extreme liſtle{Ineſs, a debility of mind, an incapa- 
city, —which is ſeeking to conceal itſelf under the veil of knavery and 
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156 FRAGMENT SIXTEENTH. 


ADD111O0N- ST-X TH. 

VIRTUE and piety, patience, gentleneſs, reſignation, and the ex- 
perience which 1s the fruit of age—are all indicated in the Phyſionomy 
and attitude of the Father:—inſenſibility and inſolence are painted on 
the face and in the attitude of the Son. —Nothing is wanting to that 
impudent air, but a little more energy in the forehead and the noſe:— 
the under-lip and chin ought alſo to have advanced more. The 
mouth 1s beſides rather too good. 
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HARMONY OF MORAL WITH PHYSICAL BEAUTY. 1+7 


ADDI1TION-.SEVENTH; 


# 


THESE two figures preſent an image of the moſt brutal ſenſuality, 


and that of the moſt ſordid avarice. But the eye of the Mifer ought to 
have 
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have been ſmaller, and ſunk deeper in the head—although there be a 
great many ſunk and {mall eyes which have nothing in common with 
avarice, and ſome large and prominent eyes which announce that paſ- 
fon. The upper part of the Miſer's forehead would correſpond better 
with the character of the Senſualiſt, —as his forehead would better ſuit 
the character of the Miſer. 
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ADDITION EIGHTH. 


DE M QC KI TU :$, 


_ HERE is a Democritus after Rubens, painted from fancy. He is 
not the perſon whom the Philoſophers repreſent * as a vaſt and pene- 
* trating ſpirit, a creative genius capable of every thing, the author of 
* new diſcoventes, and the improver of thoſe already made. This is not 
* the man who had his eyes thruſt or burnt out, as a ſecurity againſt 
* the diſtraction of mind occaſioned by external objeas, that he might 
* give himſelf wholly up to abſtra& ſpeculations. Neither is he the 
* declared enemy of ſenſuality and carnal pleaſure.” 

No; this is not the Democritus before us: it is the image of Demo- 
critus the Laugher, who 


Ridebat, quottes a Iimine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem*, 


He who laughs continually, and at every thing, is not only a fool, but 
a wicked wretch ; as he who is always crying, and at every thing, is a 
child, a changeling, or a hypocrite. 

The face of the perpetual laugher mult be degraded together with 
his mind, and become at length inſupportable, 

The face of Democritus before us cannot have been originally that 
of an ordinary man. The form of the head in truth has nothing great : 
ſuppoſing it however to have a character of greatneſs, Democritus 
would have ſomewhat reſembled Socrates. But the ſarcaſtic grin, ſo 
different from the heavenly ſmile of pity, from the ſmile of tenderneſs 
granting indulgence or giving ſalutary counſel; ſo different, alas! trom 

'the ſmile of beneficent humanity, from the ingenuous ſmile of inno- 
cence and cordiality—that contemptuous grin converted into habit 


* Who grinn'd and grinn'd at every one he met, 


VoL. I. | | Uu muſt 
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muſt inevitably disfigure the moſt beautiful, much more a ſingular 
face. By little and little, all the traits of goodneſs, which Nature de- 
nies to no face that proceeds from her hands, even to the moſt de. 
formed—julſt as ſhe forgets not to give eyes to creatures whoſe ſight 1s 
moſt contrated—by little and little, I ſay, theſe traits become de. 
ranged to fuch a degree, that they preſent nothing but a fatal mixture 
of humanity and inhumanity, of ſatisfaction and malice. 

What, properly ſpeaking, is mockery, but joy occaſioned by the de- 
fefts, the quarrels, the diſgrace of our neighbour? Is 1t poſſible that 
ſuch a fentiment ſhould ennoble, ſhould embelliſh the countenance? 

Mockery contracts the eyes, and gathers the ſkin round the eye into 
wrinkles, like thoſe which may be obſerved on the faces of moſt fools; 
and are not they, for the moſt part, the maſks of a grinning Democritus? 
Mockery puffs up the cheeks, and gives them a globular form, as may 
be ſeen in the portrait of La Mettrie ; and what 1s ſtill more remark. 
able, it imprints on the mouth, the moſt noble and expreſſive part of 
the face, ſo much irregularity and diſproportion, that it 1s hardly poſſi- 
ble, by means of great and repeated efforts, to reſtore to it gracefulneſs 
and ſymmetry. 

No one can conlider the mouth of our Democritus as beautiful: it 18 
obſervable, that its deformity 1s chiefly owing to a ſneering humour, and 
that it would be ſtill ugly, though it were not opened fo wide. I doubt 


whether there be a face in the world, handſgme or ugly, that mockery 
would not ſenſibly alter to the worſe*. 


We may apply to mockers im general, what Leſling ſays of the por- 
trait of La Mettrie in his Laocoon. © La Mettrie, who had himſelf 
* painted and engraved as a Democritus, does not ſeem to laugh, except 
* when you look at him for the firſt tme. Obſerve him longer, and in- 


* I have traced the ſilhouette of a mocker; but no ſooner did I ſhew it to the onginal, than he-intreated an- 
other ſitting : he was ſiruck at once with the diſagreeably harſh lines which disfigured the mouth, and endea- 


voured to mould it into a better form. 
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* ſtead of the Philoſopher you find only a ſimpleton; he does not 
* laugh, but he giggles. 

I conclude this Addition with another remark of the ſame Author: 

* Certain paſſions, and certain degrees of paſſion, manifeſt themſelves 
* on the face by traits the moſt hideous; and the forced poſitions into 
* which the body 1s diſtorted by them, efface entirely the beautiful 
* contour of its natural ſtate.” To which I farther ſubjoin : That 
theſe lines will remain effaced for ever, if the heart be already en- 
gaged too deeply in ſome criminal paſhon. 

The irregularity of the mouth below is the effect of the ſneering 
contempt of envy. 
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abs FRAGMENT SIXTEENTH. 


ADDITION NINTH. 


THIS Chrift after Holbein is one of the moſt ordinary that can be 
imagined : the forehead preſents a mixture of weakneſs and the 
meaner paſſions; the eye has an expreſſion of ſenſuality; the noſe 
announces a dull and contraied ſpirit; and the npper-1ip indicates 
timidity. 

A rage for proje&s, want of wiſdom, and orols ſenſuality, have dis- 
hgured the ſecond of theſe faces. 

The third announces the higheſt degree of Oy; cruelty 
the moſt DarDarous, and a brutal ſenſuality. 
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ADDITION TENTH. 


OBSERVE, in the annexed groupe, that unnatural wretch, with 
the infernal viſage, inſulting his ſupplicating mother : the predomi. 


nant character on the three other vullain-faces, though all disfigured 


| by effrontery, is cunning, and ironical malignity. I can ſay no more 
concerning the ſubje& undet-examination, nor is it neceſſary, Every 
face is a ſeal with this truth engraved on it: ©* Nothing makes a man 


* ſo ugly as vice: nothing renders the countenance ſo hideous as 
* villany.” | | 
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6 ' FRACNENT SIXTEENTH. 


ADDITION ELEVENT H. 


NO; it is not virtue which that horrible face announces. Never 
could candor, or a noble ſimplicity, or cordiality, have fixed their reſi- 
dence there. The moſt ſordid avarice, the moiſt obdurate wickednels, 
the moſt abominable knavery, have deranged thoſe eyes, have disfi- 
gured that mouth. Such a face, I grant, was not much calculated to 
exprels a great deal of ſenſibility, even before it was degraded to the 
pitch we now ſee it: this degradation, however, 1s viſibly the effect of 
perverlity turned into habit, and become incorrigible. 
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CONCLUSION: 


I MAY now at length put an end to this Fragment, as I ſhall -have 
frequent occaſion in the ſequel to exhibit faces disfigured by paſſions 
and- vice. ©, 

But it remains that I make one very important obſervation. There 

are certain diabolical paſſions which are often imprinted on the Phy- 
honomy by a fingle little trait, clearly marked, it 1s true, but almoſt 
undefinable; while ſome other paſſions, much leſs hurtful to ſociety 
and more excuſable, have frequently expreſſions much more ſtrongly 
marked, and more frightfully hideous. A violent fit of anger de- 
ranges the whole countenance ; whereas the blackeſt envy, and even 
the moſt ſanguinary hatred, have no other ſign than a {light obliquity, 
or an almoſt imperceptible contraction of the lips*. 


* See the Vignette of Addition Second, 
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THE celebrated deciſion of the Phyſionomiſt Zopyrus, refpe&ing 
Socrates, namely : © That he was ſtupid, brutal, avoluptuary and a drunk- 
_ *ard, hasfrequently beenemployedinourdaysasanargument againſt the 
Science of Phyſiognomy; as, on the other hand, the anſwer of Socrates 
_ to his Pupils, who ridiculed the {kill of the pretended interpreter of 
ai 0 gs has been quoted in ſupport of it: © I was naturally in- 

* clined to all thoſe vices; but, by the conſtant practice of virtue, I 
© have been ſo happy as to corre& my faults and reprels my irregular 
* propenlities.” 

Of however little importance the anecdote may be in itſelf, as it 
probably has undergone the fate of moſt anecdotes, that of being mate- 
rially altered—it furniſhes, nevertheleſs, a moſt intereſting t text for 
Phyſiognomical diſcuſhon. 

Let us ſuppoſe, firſt, the ſtory to be as 1t 1s related, and inquire to 
what it amounts. 

Not to diſcredit Phyſhognomy m general; it 1s the diſcernment of 
Zopyrus, at moſt, that may be a little called in queſtion. 

Granting him to be miſtaken—on the ſuppoſition that he had not 
paid ſufhcient attention to all the features, to all the excellencies of 
the Phyſionomy of Socrates; or, if you will, that he had attended too 
much to what was coarſe and maſly in it—what would follow ? No- 
thing to the diſadvantage of the Science we are defending. 

The Phyſonomilt who, in order to procure reſpect for that Science, 
ſhould pretend *© he never was miſtaken,” would reſemble the Phyſ1- 
clan, who, in the view of eſtabliſhing the s NOONE of his art, ſhould 
maintain : 
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maintain : © That no patient ever died under his hands." To reje& a 
Science ſo capable of demonſtration as Phyſiognomy—to rejett it for 
no other reaſon, than that the Phyttonomiſt has been once, or even a 
hundred times miſtaken—is the ſame thing with reje&ing the art of 
Medicine, becauſe there are ignorant pretenders in the world, or be- 
cauſe a patient happens to die under the hands of an able Phyſician. 

One thing 1s certain, that all Antiquity 1s agreed in decrying the 
Phyſtonomy of Socrates. 

1t is likewiſe certain, that all his portraits, however different, have 
a ſtriking reſemblance in one reſpe&—they are all ugly. Add to this, 
that Alcibiades, who was as well acquainted with Socrates as with the 
characteriſtics of beauty and deformity, ſaid of him: © That he re- 
* ſembled a Silenus*;* a compariſon, I ſuppoſe, which referred to the 
general form of the face; and there: can remain no more doubt re- 
 Tpecting the uglinels aſcribed to: Socrates, conſidered as a whole. 

Nevertheleſs, from all we know of him, he was the wiſeſt and beſt 
of men. | TV 

I am not diſpoſed to diſpute, at preſent, either the one or the other : 
.-1t ſhall never be by denying, or calling in queſtion, undoubted fads, 
or even ſuch as are highly probable, that we ſhall endeavour to elta- 
bliſh the proof of our aſlertions. 

But is it then proved : © That the wiſeſt and beſt of men had the 
* Phyſionomy of an idiot and a ſenſualiſt ? or rather, © That he had a 
* Phyſionomy coarſe, mean, diſagreeable, diſguſting ?' 

What reaſon can be aſligned for ſuch a contraſt ? 

| 1. | 

The deformity of Socrates, atteſted by moſt of thoſe who have 

ſpoken of him, is a circumſtance ſo ſingular and ſo ſtriking, that it has 


* You can hardly, ſays Winkelmany, debaſe human nature more, than by repreſenting i it under the form of a 
Silenus. 
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generally. been conſidered as a kind of contradiftion, an irregularity 
in nature.-Now I aſk, whether this be a proof in favour of, or againſt 
Phyhognomy ?—A moment's refleion is ſufhcient to decide the 
queſtion. —The dire& contrary was expected: aſtoniſhment 1s ex- 
preſſed at finding no harmony between the exterior and the in- 
terior: and to what is this expectation, -this aſtoniſhment, to be 
imputed ? | 
2, 

Allowing this want of harmony to be ſuch as 1t 1s repreſented, it 
would ſtill be but a {ingle exception to the general rule; and conle- 
quently would no more invalidate Phyhognomy, than a Monſter with 
twelve fingers would contradi& this truth : © Men are born with five 
* fingers on each hand.* We are ready to grant then, that in this caſe 
there may be a very few exceptions, ſome ſportings of Nature, ſome 
errors of the preſs, if I may uſe that term; but the language of human 
Phyſtonomies 1s not leſs intelligible on that account—uſt as ten or 
twenty typographical errors appearing in a large volume, do not ren- 
der it 1llegtble. 

I. 


But we have ſtill a great many arguments in reſerve, the principal 
of which 1s this: 

* Men of a charaQter ſtrongly marked, full of energy, and whoſe 
_ © powers exert themſelves out of the common road, have uſually, in 
© their exterior taken together, ſomething diſagreeable, harſh and am- 
* biguous, exceedingly different, owing to that very circumſtance, from 
* what the Greek, the Artiſt, and the Man of Taſte denominate beauty. 
* And unleſs one has ſtudied and diſcovered the expreſſion of ſuch 
* Phyſionomies, it is evident they muſt hurt the eye which looks for 
* beauty only.. The Phyſionomy of Socrates muſt be ranked in this 
clals. 


4. In 
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In proſecuting the ſtudy of Phyſiognomy, the Writer on that ſubje& 
cannot ſufficiently inculcate © the neceſlity of carefully diſtinguiſhing 
* the diſpoſitions from the diſplay of them—the talents or faculties 
* from their application and emploayment—the ſoft parts from the 
* ſolid—the permanent from the moveable traits :* and this, it would 
_ appear, was not obſerved in forming a judgement of the face of 
Socrates. 

Zopyrus and Alcibiades, Ariſtotle, and almoſt all the Phyſtionomiſts 
I know, almoſt all the adverſaries of Phyſiognomy—what do I ſay ? 
almoſt all its defenders, have overlooked this diſtinction. Hence it 
is poſhble, that the form of the face of Socrates may have appeared 
very ugly to inexperienced eyes, while the play of his Phyſtonomy 
preſented the features of a celeſtial beauty. 

A man born with the beſt diſpoſitions may abandon himſelf to 
wickedneſs; and he who once appeared actuated only by vicious pro- 
penſities, may become virtuous. Diltinguiſhed talents ſometimes re- 
main buried, while moderate parts, by dint of application, arrive at an 
aſtoniſhing degree of perfeQion. 

When the natural diſpoſitions have been ſingularly happy, but 
negleed, no one but a very ſkilful Obſerver is capable of diſcovering 
them, when the face is in a ſtate of reſt. 

In like manner alſo, when the diſpoſitions were of the number of 
thoſe which are denominated bad, it requires the moſt experienced 
eye to perceive on the Phyſionomy that they are corrected; for the 
diſpoſitions, the radical faculties of the man are more eaſily diſcover- 


able in the form, in the ſolid parts and the permanent features—while ' 
their application or diſplay 1s more diſtinguiſhable in the moveable - 


and fugitive traits. Now he who attends only to thele, without hav- 
ing made, as it too frequently happens, a particular ſtudy of the ſolid 


form of the face, and of the lineaments whoſe impreſſion 1s permanent; 
he, 
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he, I ſay, after the example of Zopyrus, will diſcern in the Phyſionomy 
of Socrates neither the goodneſs, and the true character of the natural 
diſpoſitions, nor the amendment of what 1s apparently bad in them, 
and conſequently he cannot fail to pronounce an erroneous decl- 
lion. | 

It is of much importance for me clearly to elucidate this idea. 
Suppoling, as I ſhall prove afterward, or rather, as any one may ſatisfy 
himſelf by his own obſervation—ſuppoling the great diſpoſitions of So. 
crates were eſpecially expreſſed in the form of a face in other reſpe&s 
coarſe and diſagreeable—that this form, and theſe permanent features, 
never had been ſtudied—and that the Grecian eye, eager only after 
beauty, ſuffered itſelf to be prejudiced by what was harſh, coarſe and 
lumpiſh in them—ſuppoſing farther, and this remark can eſcape no 
obſerver, that the amendment of what uſually paſles for bad in the diſ- 
polition, becomes perceptible only at thoſe moments when the face is 
in action; and nothing more 1s wanting to occaſion a miſtake, and to 
ſan&ion a prejudice unfavourable to Phyſiognomy. 

| 5. 

I have hitherto ſpoken of good and bad diſpoſitions ; but it is ne- 
ceſſary for me to explain myſelf with greater preciſion on this ſub- 
Ject. | 

A man, as I have already obſerved, born with the happieſt diſpoſi- 
tions, may become addicted to vice ; and, on the contrary, he whoſe 
diſpoſitions appear extremely bad, may become virtuous. eee 

But, properly ſpeaking, no one brings into the world with him difſ- 
poſitions morally bad or morally good : in other words, men are born 
neither vicious nor virtuous. "They all begin with being children ; and 
then, one 1s neither wicked nor good—but innocent. Very few arrive 
. at a high degree of virtue, and as few carry vice to exceſs. Almoſt all 
keep floating between the two extremes ; and it might be affirmed, 
that Man has not ſufhcient energy to attain a very extraordinary degree 
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of either virtue or vibe; But of all thoſe beings which are born inno- 
cent, there 1s not one that is not as liable to fin, as to die. Not one 
among them 1s capable of ſetting himſelf free from either fin or death; 
for {in is nothing elſe but an appetite for ſenſual pleaſures, the effe& 
of which 1s agitation of ſoul, the debility, if not the extinQion, of the 
bodily powers. In this ſenſe, to mention it by the way, the doEtine of 


_ original fin, though an object of pleaſantry in this philoſophic age, 


has every Character of evidence to the true Philoſopher, to the age 
Obſerver of Nature. 


However, to ſpeak phitoſophically, that is to ſay, clearly and from 


experience ; It 1s not the leſs true, on this account, that all men, with- 
out excepting even thoſe who attain the higheſt degree of virtue or of 
vice, receive from nature only an irritability and faculties purely phy- 
ical; they are impelled by inſtin& to a, to enjoy life, to extend their 
exiſtence: and this inſtinct, conſidered in itſelf as a a ſpring, 1s good, 
but naturally it 1s neither moral nor immoral. 

If this irritability and this power be ſuch, that at ſight of certain ob- 


| jects, and in certain circumſtances which are almoſt inevitable, they 


uſually lead to ſentiments and actions injurious to the repoſe and the 


happineſs of mankind—if they be ſuch that, in the actual order of ſo- 


ciety and of the world in general, evil only 1s to be expected from 


them, they may, in that cale, be denominated diſpoſitions morally bad; 


and, in the oppoſite caſe, morally good, when there reſults from them 
incomparably more good than harm to ſociety. | 


It is inconteſtably certain from general experience, that wherever | 
there are great energy and irritability, there alſo are produced the more 


powerful paſſions, molt of which inſpire reprehenſible ſentiments, and 
lead to attions morally bad. 

Helvetius ſays, © That the abuſe of power' (and it is equally true of 
every faculty a man poſleſſes) * is as inſeparable from power, as the 


* eflect from the caule, 
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* He who can do what he will, muſt will to do more than he 
* ought.” | ks 

This then is the ſenſe in which it may be ſaid, © that the diſpoſitions 
* of a man are bad,” which may alſo ſignify, © that they are excellent,” 
for it is exceedingly poſlible to make a good uſe of that exceſs of 
energy which 1s commonly abuſed. 

6. 

Let us now apply what has been ſaid, to a portrait of Socrates, which 
1s here ſubmitted to the Reader's conſideration. | 
_ Tojudge from this print, which is taken from Rubens, Socrates muſt 
aſſuredly have poſſeſſed powerful diſpoſitions to become a great man. 


Tf the image have a reſemblance, and I imagine the original muſt have 


been ſtill better, Zopyrus was undoubtedly miſtaken in calling him 
ſtupid; and Socrates was no leſs miſtaken, if he wiſhed to have it under- 
ſtood, that his natural diſpoſitions wanted energy. It 1s poſſible, and 
perhaps it was a neceſlary effect of the great maſlineſs of this viſage, that 
a mind ſo luminous was Tometimes, as it were, involved in a cloud; but 
Z.opyrus, or rather a real Phyſionomiſt, accuſtomed to regulate his ob- 
ſervations by the ſolid parts of the face, never ought to have ſaid, never 
could have ſaid, * that he was naturally ſtupid.” 

Whoever could have ſought in the ſtructure of that forehead the 
ſeat of ſtupidity, and who believed they could perceive the ſigns of it 
in that vault, that eminence, thoſe cavities, have never fludied the na- 
ture of the human forehead ; they have never either obſerved or com- 
pared foreheads. Whatever be the influence of good or bad education, 
of a favourable or unfavourable ſituation, and though both the one and 
the other may contribute to render a man virtuous or vicious, a fore- 
head ſuch as this 1s ever conſiſtent with itſelf as to the form and princi- 
pal character, and a real Phyſtonomiſt could not be miſtaken in it. 
Yes, that ſpacious vault 1s inhabited by a mind capable of diſpelling the 
darkneſs of prejudice, of overcoming a hoſt of obſtacles. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, the prominency of the bone of the eye, the eye-brows, the 
tenſion of the muſcles between the eye-brows, the breadth of the ridge 


of that noſe, the cavity which contains thoſe eyes, that elevation of the 


eye-ball—how expreſſive are all thoſe parts, conſidered ſeparately or 
in their combination! how they concur in denoting great intelle&ual 
diſpoſitions, even of faculties already perfe&ly unfolded, and arrived 
at full maturity !!—And the portrait before us, what 1s it, compared to 
that which the original muſt have been? —Among a hundred portraits 


painted by Artiſts of ability, is there one which expreſles with ſufficient - 


accuracy the contours of the forehead? nay, where 1s even the filhou- 
ette which gives them with ſufficient corre&tneſs? Much leſs are we to 
expett preciſion in a print engraved perhaps after a twentieth or thir- 
tieth copy. | 

| But it will be ſaid, © That face, however, has nothing of the noble 
* ſimplicity, of the amiable frankneſs for which the original was ſo 
* juſtly admired. It is evident that the eyes have ſomething of deceit, 
* and that you may ſee in them, at the ſame time, the expreſſion of low 
* ſenſuality.” | 

Theſe ſtriftures, I admit, are applicable to the portrait I have pre- 
ſented to the Reader ; but it is to be obſerved in the firſt place, That a 
face ſo energetic announces prodigious ſelf-government ; and that ſuch 
a man, by the exertion of his powers, may become what a thouſand 
others are, merely through a ſpecies of impotency. 

Secondly, What- the lines of the deſigner and the ſtrokes of the 
graver are unable to convey, is frequently expreſſed by the counte- 
nance in a ſtate of animation, and in a manner fo ſen{ible, that it is im- 
poſlible to be miſtaken in it. I have already mentioned ſomething of 
this ſort in the concluſion of the preceding Fragment, and I now enter 
into a brief detail of the ſubjeR. | 

* The moſt beautiful forms of face are frequently ſuch as conceal the 
* greateſt vices. It frequently happens alſo, that the vice 1s betrayed 

* only 
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* only by a ſingle little trait; and to give the proper expreſſion of this 
* trait with the graver 1s the more diſhcult, becauſe 1t 1s perceptible 
* only when the face is in motion.' The ſame obſervation applies to 
faces as ugly, or rather as ſtrongly marked, as energetic as that of our 
Socrates : the moſt noble, the moſt firiking characters of wifdom and 
virtue were expreſſed on his Phyfionomy only by httle delicate traits, 
frequently tranſient, and moſt of them incapable of being perceived, 

except at the inſtant of obſervation. 

"The beſt portraits of this kind of faces, and whoſe reſemblance ſtrikes 
only by the boldneſs of the features, are in ſome meaſure a ſatire upon 
the original. The portrait of Socrates which we are examining, might 
eaſily have a ſufficient reſemblance in the eyes of the multitude, and 
nevertheleſs be a bitter ſatire upon that Philoſopher. To heighten the 
ſtrong features, to omit the more delicate, is the uſual method of Sati- 
riſts by profeſſion, and of bad portrait-painters. I am perſuaded that 
Socrates was almoſt always painted thus; and his face, perhaps, pro- 
duced on the firft glance an effect. ſimilar to that of his portraits. 
What was maſly or ſtrongly marked in it, ſhocked or dazzled Gre- 
cian eyes, accuſtomed to elegant forms, to ſuch a degree, that they 
could not diſcern the fpwit of his Phyſtonomy. And is it poſlible 
to doubt it, when 1t 1s evident they knew not how to form a judge. 
ment of what may be called the body of that Phyſionomy, I mean of 
the outlines and the form of the ſolid parts ? 

F*, 

* The face before us—the judicious Phyſionomiſt will ſay—is at 
* leaſt as fingular, as remarkable, as was the character itſelf of Socrates.” 
This alone ſhould create a preſumption, © that, in the preſent caſe, it 
* may ſtill be poſhble to reconcile one's ſelf to the SCIENCE of Phyſto- 

* nomies.' 
But this 1s not all, and we have already ſeen mich more. I conh- 
dently afhrm: "That there are 1n this Fayonomy features permanent, 
indelible, 
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indelible, which denote greatneſs altogether uncommon, firmneſs 
hardly to be ſhaken, and that the whole, however indifferent {ome of 
the features may be when taken ſeparately, preſents the impreſs of a 
character capable of reſiſting temptation. I muſt ſtill add a few parti- 
culars, to the obſervations already made, in favour of the portrait of 
Socrates after Rubens.—The upper part of the chin indicates ſtrength 
of judgement; the lower, courage approaching to intrepidity. The 
ſhort and thick nape of the neck is, according to the general idea 
adopted by all nations, the mark of an inflexible ſpirit, the expreſſion 
of obſtinacy. | 

Let it not be forgotten at preſent, that in portraits of a face of this 
kind, the omiſſion of the more delicate and animated traits, joined to 
a light exaggeration of thoſe that are coarſe, while it leaves a general 
reſemblance, yet totally deſtroys the ſpirit of the charatter—and we 
ſhall be no longer ſurpriſed at finding ſomething incoherent in the face 
of Socrates, ſome features which promile a great deal, and others 
which are perfectly ſhocking. LD 

How eaſy would it be to convince ourſelves of this, were it poſſible 
to appeal to the original! "Thoſe eyes now ſo fixed would ſpeak a very 
different language, could we ſee them animated: with what glances of 
lightning would they pierce the inmoſt ſoul, at the moments when 
the divine Socrates inculcated reverence of the Supreme Being, the 
hope of immortality, or when he recommended modeſty and fimpli- 
city!—lIs it poſſible, with the ſlighteſt knowledge of human nature, to 
entertain a doubt of it ? | 

And that odious mouth—the drawing of which is demon- 
ſtrably ſo wretched, ſince it is deficient in traits which a natu- 
ral mouth never wants—I aſk of you, ye Obſervers of Man, 
would it not have had, at the moment I ſpeak of, a form infinitely 
different ? | 

VoL. 1. 3 A 8, 1 
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8. 

I muſt be permitted in this place to indulge myſelf in a ſhort digreſ- 
ive complaint againſt Artiſts. 

Painters, Sculptors, all who deal in the art of deſign, generally 
overcharge what 1s already harſh by nature. In order to give a faith- 
ful copy, they ſeem to chooſe, in preference, the fatal inſtant of heavi- 
neſs and languor; they are eager to lay hold of that moment, becauſe 
it 18 then eaſter to catch the reſemblance, and to furniſh the ſpeator 
with a ſubject of mirth or cenſure. Such copies are almoſt always dif- 
tinguiſhable, but they are never likeneſſes. Like ſatirical compoſi- 
tions, they find admirers among the ſuperficial ; but it 1s not for ſuch 
the Artiſt ought to employ his labours. The imitation of beautiful na- 
ture 1s the 1mmediate end he ſhould propoſe to himſelf, and he will 
be always ſure of the approbation of real connoiſſeurs. Thoſe happy 
moments of the ſfoul's true exiſtence, when, like the riſing ſun, it 
ſheds upon the face the luſtre of a heavenly ſerenity, where 1s the 
Painter who takes the trouble to look for them, to watch their ap- 
pearance? who 1s either diſpoſed, or able to convey them ? | 

9. 

To return to Socrates. He declared : * that refle&ion and habits 
© of exertion had corrected his character;* and I think it muſt have 
been perceptible in his face. But in what manner was that change 
expreſſed there?—Imperceptible in the ſolid parts, it became more 
ſenſible in thoſe which are moveable; but was moſt conſpicuouſly 
remarkable in the aton of the moveable parts, and in the fþ:r:t of the 
Phyſionomy, which the pencil, and much leſs the graver, can never 
reach. After all, it is poſſible that Socrates may have retained ſome 
traces of depravity, the expreſſion of which muſt conſequently have 
been diſcernible in his countenance.—Has not the wileſt and moſt 
enlightened of mortals his moments of error ? Is the beſt of men at all 

times 
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times exempt from paſſion and vice? And ſuppoſing his ations never 
to be criminal, is his heart always pure ?—or is Socrates the ſolitary 
exception from the general rule? 

When all theſe confiderations are fairly attended to, let it be de- 
termined whether the face of Socrates, or the anecdote relating to it, 
be an argument for or againſt the Science of Phyſionomies. 

10, 

I have no difficulty in admitting, beſides, that divine wiſdom 
ſometimes fixes its reſidence in ſimple veſlels of clay, contemptible 
in the eyes of the world. It challenges the homage which is due to 
itſelf alone, and not to weak mortals; it ſuffers its beauty to be over- 
looked by the multitude, or even to become an object of inſult, that 


_ the veſſel may not exalt itſelf above meaſure. 


11. 

But never can I admit that unfeigned reformation, an uniform and 
perſevering auſterity of manners, a conſtancy proof againſt tempta- 
tion, and the heroiſm of virtue can exiſt, without painting themſelves 


on the face, unleſs it be disfigured "7 voluntary contortions, or by 
accident, 


But to what purpoſe all this reaſoning upon Socrates, who 1s no 


longer among us, who for ſo many ages has been numbered 
with the dead? Could we but enjoy his preſence for a ſingle 
moment, how deciſive would that moment be! But let us chooſe 
a companion for him from among our contemporaries, and ſee who 
has reaſon upon his ſide, the Defender or the Adverſary of Phyſi- 
Ognomy. | 

Shew me the wiſeſt and the beſt of men you are acquainted 
with, whole Phyhonomy 1s that of an idiot or a villain. 


In the firſt place, you will have to look for him a long while; 
and when you have at length found him, permit me to examine 
him 
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' him according to the principles of the Science; and if you are 
not conſtrained to confeſs, either, * that the perſon in queſtion 
* 1s not ſo wiſe and good as you thought,” or elſe, © that you dif: 
* cover manifeſt ſigns of wiſdom and goodneſs, which you had 
* not till then obſerved,” I give up my caule as loſt. 
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12, 


All theſe heads copied after the antique are, apparently, ſo many 
portraits of Socrates, tolerably hike; and which prove that, to a cer- 
tain degree, we may rely on the copies of a ſingular head, and, at the 
fame time, that there is room for miſtruſt, 

On the one hand it may be affirmed, that theſe eight profiles have 
a ſtriking reſemblance to each other, and it is evident they are por- 
traits of the ſame perſon. In every one of them you find the fame 
bald head, the ſame hair, a flat noſe, a cavity near the root of the noſe, 


and ſomething clumſy in the whole taken together. 
Vai þ, 3 B On 
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On the other hand, if it be difficult to colle& ſo many portraits of the 
ſame face, with fucha reſemblance as theſe have, an experienced eye will 
nevertheleſs diſtinguiſh in them a ſenſible difference, as to expreſſion, 

The foreheads 1. 4. 8. are more perpendicular than the other. There 
is not a ſingle one of the eight that preſents the forehead of an 1diot, but 
theſe three are the leaſt intelligent. The outline of the forehead and of 
the {cull of figure 2. is that which announces moſt ſenſe. The mouth of 
the ſame face and that of figure 4. denote moſt firmneſs; that of 3. moſt 
ingenuity. The contour of mouth 5. has ſomething very ſprightly in it, 
but it does not expreſs ſo much genius as mouth 2. The 6th is leſs ex- 
preſſive. The 7th, accompanied with a look of attention, anſwers ta- 
citly: it has ſomething more miſchievous than the 8th. The eye of the 
profile below is wretched: the forehead is more ordinary, more deſti- 
tute of ſenſe than all the others: I ſay as much of the noſe, and of that 
mouth half-open, devoid of all expreſſion; and yet this pitiful copy 
paſles too for a head of Socrates. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF A LEARNED GERMAN 
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REMARKS AND ADDITIONS BY THE AUTHOR OF THESE FRAGMENTS. 


*I AM as much convinced as the Author of this Work of the truth 
* of Phyſiognomy, of the ſignificancy of each of the features which 
* compole our hgure; and it appears to me undoubtedly certain, that 


* the ſoul diſcovers itſelf through the veil that is ſpread over it, as 
* the naked through the covering drapery. 
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: * —— Even in the outward ſhape 
3 * Dawns the high expreſſion of the mand. 


* Through univerſal nature every being is linked with another ; 
* every where we diſcover harmony, the relation of cauſe and effect; 
* and in nothing 1s this relation more obvious, than between the exte- Q 
* rior and interior of Man. How many objects poſſeſs an influence 
* over us! Our kindred, our natal foil, the dun which warms us, the 
* nouriſhment which is aſſimilated with our ſubſtance, the events of | 
* our life; all theſe contribute to form, to modify the mind and the 
* body; all leave upon both the one and the other a laſting impreſhion; 
* and the relation of the viſible to the inviſible is ſuch, that, with a 
* noſe differing in the lighteſt degree, Czſar would not have been the 
* ſame Czfar with whom we are acquainted. 
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* Beſides, when the ſoul is agitated, it penetrates as the moon in the 
* ſpirits of Offian®*. Every paſlion has its peculiar language, which 1s 
* the ſame all over the globe, and for the whole human race.” 

From the riſing of the ſun to the place of his going down, envy 
never aſſumes the gracious air of benevolence—nor diſcontent the 
air of reſignation. Patience is univerſally the ſame—it is announced 
by the "Bai ſigns; and the ame holds $ yone as to anger, pride, and 
every other paſſion. 

* Philoctetes, indeed, complains very diferemty from the fave 
* chaſtiſed by his maſter, and the angels of Raphael ſmile much more 
* nobly than the warlike angels of Rembrandt ; but joy and grief, 
* however various their ſhades, have each but one language proper 
* to it; they a@ according to the ſame laws, upon the ſame muſcles 
© and nerves; and the more frequently the acts of paſſion are repeated, 
* the more they become habitual and predominant, the more deeply 
* are the correſponding traces imprinted. 

© But the intelle&ual faculties, acquired talents, the degree of capa- 
* city, the kind of vocation and employment for which one 1s _ 
{ * fied, are things more concealed from the eyes.' 
bl! | | Granted ; but alſo, the expreſſion once found, it is hardly poſhble 
i to be miſtaken in the objects which retrace it. 

* A good Obſerver will eaſily diſcover the choleric man, the vo. 
* luptuous, the diſcontented, the proud, the malignant, the beneficent; 
| * but he will nat be able in the ſame manner to diſtinguiſh the Philo- 
bY: x * ſopher, the Poet, the Artiſt, nor to eſtimate the different faculties 
|þ * which characteriſe them; and much leſs {till will he be able to in- 
| | * dicate their particular ſign or ſeat, and to point out whether judge- 
| * ment be apparent in the bone of the eye, wit in the chin, and poetic 
* genlus in the contour of the lips.” 


bo | __ * What the learned German means by this alluſion is not perſeRtly intelligible. It were to be wiſhed that 
| | 4 Huthors would point out the paſſages of other works to which they refer, 
| | 
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Nevertheleſs I hope, I believe, I know that before the preſent age 
has elapſed, the thing will become poſhible: I could even venture to 
wager, that the ingenious Author of theſe Obſervations would himſelf 
admit this poſhbility, and realiſe my hopes, were he but to devote a 
ſingle day to the examination and compariſon of a well-choſen ſeries 
of remarkable characters, taken either from Nature, or from well- 
drawn portraits. 

* We feel,” continues he, * certain emotions every time we meet a 
* diſtinguiſhed perſonage, and are all of us more or leſs experimental 
* Phyſionomiſts; we think we perceive in the look, the mien, the ſmile, 
* the mechaniſm of the forehead, either cunning, or wit, or penetra- 
* tton. On ſeeing any one for the firſt time, we expect to find in him 
* ſuch or ſuch a talent, ſuch or ſuch a ſpecies of capacity, we form a 
* judgement of him from a confuſed ſentiment ; and when this laſt is 
* exerciſed by frequent commerce with perſons of all conditions, we 
* can frequently gueſs with altomſhing accuracy. 

* Is this inſtinctive feeling? an internal ſenſe with which we are 


* furniſhed? or is it compariſon? induftion? a conſequence drawn 


* from a known character, and applied on the faith of ſome external 
* reſemblance to one unknown? Inſtin&tive feeling is the buckler of 
* fanatics and madmen; and though 1t may often be conformable to 
* truth, is however neither the indication nor proof of it. Induction, 
© on the contrary, is judgement founded on experience, and is the only 
* method I would wiſh to follow in ſtudying Phyliognomy. 

* I receive that ſtranger with a ſmiling countenance ; I ſhun another 
* with cold politeneſs, without being attracted or repelled by the ſigns 
* of any paſſion:—but upon examining more attentively, I always di{- 
* cover certain traits which recal to my memory either one whom 1 


© love, or one whom I do not love. And children, I ſuppoſe, are 


* affeted by ſomething ſimilar, when you ſee them ſhrink from, or 


* careſs a ſtranger ; only they need fewer {igns than we do: the colour 


VoL.t. | 3 C * of 
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* of the clothes, the ſound of the voice, frequently a motion hardly 
ED * perceptible, is ſufficient to make them recolleCt their parents, their 
* nurſe, or ſome other perſon whom they know.” 
Let us ftop a moment to conſult Nature, or daily experience, on this 
head. Our Author is undoubtedly in the right : what he ſays fre. 
quently happens, more frequently perhaps than is generally imagined. 
Nevertheleſs I engage to demonſtrate, that both Nature and Art prefent 
an infinite number of traits and contours whoſe expreſſion 1s intellig1- 
ble to the moſt inexperienced Obſerver, and which make an imprefſion 
upon him, independent of all comparifon with known objects. It 1s 
with Phyfionomies as with founds, and with objects in general ; fome 
give us pleaſure, others hurt our feelings : I think it 1s unneceſſary to 
look for the reaſon of theſe contrary impreſſions, any where but in the 
nature of Man, in the organiſation of our eyes and ears. Shew to a child 
who has never yet had an opportunity of ſeeing many objects, the ex- 
| panded throat of a lion or a tyger, and the ſmiling countenance of a 
good man, and he will undoubtedly ſhudder at the ſight of the one, 
and reply with a ſmile to the ſmile of the other; not from a proceſs of 
rational compariſon, but from a ſentiment natural and primitive : he 
will liſten with pleaſure, in ike manner, to an agreeable melody, while 
a diſcordant noiſe ſhall give him pain. In both theſe caſes, reflection 
and compariſon muſt be entirely out of the queſtion. A few examples 
w1ll place this truth in the cleareſt light. 
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It is not by compariſon that theſe faces produce different effe&s or! 
every one who looks at them, whether man or child ; the impreſſion 
they make 1s ſudden, and antecedent to all reaſoning. There 1s no per- 
ſon whom theſe faces can pleaſe equally; no one who thinks himſelf 
able to characteriſe them by an epithet equally applicable to them all. 
Every one, at the firſt glance, will find that which 1s in the middle a 
much more agreeable than b, the one on its right : the whole world 
furely will, without heſitation, prefer c to d; and without making any 
compariſon with other known faces, it is evident that you muſt not ex- 
pett in e, f, g, the ſame degree of good ſenſe, of prudence and wiſdom. 
If it were abſolutely neceſſary to decide in favour of one of the three, a 
fentiment natural, inſtantaneous and juſt, which precedes all reaſoning, 
would give it to f. 
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Here again, it 1s not compariſon with faces already known, but a ſen- 
timent primitive, inſtantaneous, general, and perfectly well founded, 
which determines every man who has eyes and common ſenle to with- 


Hold his confidence and friendſhip from perſons who reſemble any one 


of theſe three faces. They will never pleaſe any one, from the moſt 
{kilful and experienced connoiſſeur down to the infant at the breaſt. 
As to the names which are ſuitable to them, it 15 undoubtedly neceſſary, 


in order to make a proper application, to have ſtedied and compared 


men; but their inflexible, avaricious, deceitful, and unfeeling character 
1s ſufficient, independent of names, .to diſguſt at once the moſt exquiſite 
ſenſibility and the molt perfect indifference, 
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' Theſe portraits of Knipperdolling, a furious and ſanguinary fanatic, 
and of Storzenbecher, a famous pirate, announce, the moment you 
look at them, characters harſh, ferocious, energetic, unſuſceptible of 
all Kind attettions. On approaching them, you fancy yourſelf trans. 
ported into a groſs atmoſphere, where you breathe with difficulty. 

Never ſhould we be diſpoſed to repoſe confidence in ſuch counte. 
nances from the love of the faces themſelves, though we had never 
before ſeen any thing that reſembled them. 

Nothing about them invites us to communicate to them our neceſ. 
ſities; nothing encourages us to expect conſolation or aſſiſtance from 
them, or that they ſhould even take the ſlighteſt intereſt in what con- 
cerns us. Every thing, even the beard, bears a character of fternneſs 


and inflexibility. I could almoſt venture to affirm, that goodneſs 


never imprinted the ſmalleſt trace upon theſe viſages ; and wickedneſs 
15 there ſo ſtrikingly marked, that it 15 impoſſible to behold them with- 
out feeling an emotion of averſion or terrar. | 

I obſerve, by the way, that the left eye of N® 1. 1s ſtrongly expreſ- 
ſive of ſenſuality; the noſe, of ability and haughty ſelf-ſufficiency ; the 
mouth, of contempt, and aſſurance founded in the confidence of its 
own powers. In mouth a, drawn by the fide of head 1. diſdain, but 
without any expreſſion of energy; and in mouth a of figure 2. a mix- 
ture of contempt, levity and indolence. Mouth 2. bears the mark of 
wickedneſs and'impoſture; and the third, that of cruelty. 
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When weaknels, innocence, and goodneſs are found united as in the 
annexed profile, when modeſty and humility thus bend the head, what 
heart does not feel itſelf moved and attratted? Is any thing more 
neceſſary to convey a reliſh for the moſt exalted pleaſure of which 
our nature 1s ſuſceptible, that of enjoying and communicating kind 
affections ? 
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ſelf ſomehow uneaſy, and under conſtraint, by his preſence alone. 


There 1s hardly any one, who, at firſt ſight of the original of this 
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portrait, and before he had ſpoken a ſingle word, would not feel him- 


That face never could pleaſe on the firſt look ; nor will it be regarded 
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Had we never been told that this is the portrait of Judas Iſcariot 
after Holbein, had we never ſeen a face that bore the leaſt reſemblance 
| to it, a primitive feeling would warn us at once to expect from it 

neither generoſity, nor tenderneſs, nor elevation of mind. The 
ſordid Jew would excite our averſion, though we were able neither 
to compare him with any other, nor to give him a name. Theſe 


JUDAS I[SCARTOT. 
He wared not tor the Poor, He was aThid, and had the Bag, and bare what was put therein . S$tJohn, Ch.v.6. 
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However coarſe and unfivithed the mouth below, and though the 
accurate Obſerver may be hurt at the interval which ſeparates it from 
the noſe, yet compare it with that of Addition Eighth to Fragment 
Sixteenth, and then judge:—no, there is no need of judgement—only 
give way to natural feeling. Mildneſs blended with wiſdom, a peace- 
ful ſpirit, goodneſs that refle&s—all theſe an attentive eye would in- 
ſtantly diſtinguiſh here: yes; if a man 1s in the ſmalleſt degree under 
the guidance of ſentiment, he will haſten away from the one, to ſtop 
with complacency over the other. 
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188 FRAGMENT EIGHTEENTH. 


As there is a natural language intelligible to all ſenſible beings, as 
one child 1s affected by the tears of another, in the ſame manner are we 
penetrated at fight of this couple, by a ſentiment of their worthineſs. 
Here, we are not ſeduced by the charms of beauty; but ſweetneſs of 
temper, good-humour, and the defire of obliging, ſpeak plainly on 
theſe Phyſionomies, and their language goes immediately to the 
heart. 

You have but to caſt a ſingle glance on the face of the young per- 
ſon at the bottom of the page, though the drawing be a little defeQtive, 


to be aſſured by an internal ſentiment, that you have no reaſon to be 
milſtruſtful of her. 
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I muſt be forgiven for producing this ſeries of contraſts to my 
Readers. It 1s thus only that they can or ought to arrive at the convic- 
tion, That Phyſiognomical feeling is the firſt baſis of the Science of 
Phyſionomies, that it 1s antecedent to all experience, to all compari- 
ſon, and to all reaſoning. Is 1t neceſſary to conſult them in the preſent 
caſe? Does not an immediate ſentiment decide the charaGer of theſe 
faces, ſo prodigiouſly different from one another? Muſt not the good- 
neſs obſervable in the one pleaſe us, as much as we are ſhocked with 
the atrocioulſneſs portrayed in the others? 
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Now, and once for all, my Readers and Þ, it is preſumed, are agreed - 
on this point, —Nature ſpeaks immediately to Nature. The form 
ſpeaks to the eye, juſt as cries and linging ſtrike the ear. 

i} | | * Thus (continues our Author) it 1s not the effect of Phyſiognomical 

_ © tact alone'—(I readily grant that a ſecond ſentiment is aſſociated with 
the firſt, and that, as ſoon as we have the conſciouſneſs of this, a ra- 
tional judgement 1s formed.)— "Thus, it 1s not the effect of tact alone, 

* It 1s on the ſolid ground of reaſon, that, when I ſee a man who reſem- 
© bles Turenne, I ſuppoſe him a perſon of uncommon ſagacity, calm 
* and reflecting im tracing his plans, and ardent in the execution. If I 
* ſee three men, and find in the firſt the eyes of Turenne, accompanied 
* with his prudence, in the ſecond his noſe and his undaunted courage, 
* in the third his mouth® and his a&tivity, I ſhall have diſcovered the 
* ſeat of each of theſe qualities; and as often as I perceive the ſame 
* feature, I ſhall think I have a right to repeat the ſame judgement. 
* Had we begun ſome ages ago to ſtudy the human form, to claſs the 
* characteriſtic features, to aſſort them according to their different 
* ſhades, to fix by drawings the moſt remarkable inequalities, lines and 
© relations, to comment on each fragment ; we ſhould now have been 
in poſſeiſion of the alphabet of human nature, an alphabet more vo- 
luminous than the Chineſe, and we ſhould have had only to conſult 
it, in order to find an explanation of every face. 

* When I conſider that the execution of ſuch an elementary work 
is not abſolutely impoſſible, I expe& ſtill greater effe&s from it than 
Mr. Lavater himſelf. I figure to myſelf, in that event, a language ſo 
rich, ſo corre, that from a ſimple deſcription in words it may be 
* pollible to trace a portrait; that a faithful repreſentation of the mind 
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* Our Author forgets, that wherever the eyes of Turenne are, there aſſuredly are alſo his noſe and his mouth. 
Nature goes not to work like a compoſitor for the printing-preſs; ſhe forms a whole at a ſingle caſt, 
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* will immediately indicate the contour of the body; that the Phyfio- 
* nomiſt ſhall, by a kind of regeneration, re-animate the great men 
* whoſe memory ancient and modern Plutarchs have celebrated; and 
* that it may be eaſy for him to ſketch an ideal form for every em- 
* ployment in ſociety.” 

Nothing could be better expreſſed; and whether the Author 


| be jelting or ſpeaking ſeriouſly, this is the very thing I dare to 


expect, at leaſt in part, from the next age. This idea is not chi- 
merical; and I propoſe, when I come to ſpeak of the lines of the 
Phyſionomy, to hazard ſome effays which ſhall have a tendency 
to realiſe 1t. 

* With ſuch 1deal repreſentations the cloſets of Princes will in fu- 
* ture be fu-miſhed; and he who ſhall come to ſolicit an employment 
* for which he 1s not ht, muſt without murmuring ſubmit to a refuſal, 
*1f it be evident that one of the features of his face* excludes him 
* irom the polt to which he aſpires.” 

Laugh or ſmile, friends and enemies: of truth, 1t 1s not the leſs cer- 
tain that the prediction mult be accompliſhed. 

* I thus figure to myſelf a new world, from which error and fraud 
* ſhall be for ever baniſhed.” NE 

And fo they would, ſhould belief in Phyſhiognomy become general, | 
ſhould all men have the power to become Obſervers, did not the need 


_ of diſlimulation perpetually invent new artifices, capable of miſlead- 


ing the Phyſionomilt, at leaſt for a time. 

© It remains afterward to be inquired, whether we ſhould be the 
* happier for 1t.' | 

It is not to be doubted; though, on the other hand, the actual con- 
flit of honeſty and virtue againſt cunning and vice, produces a dul- 


* Sce for example the heads of page 181 : the figures marked 65. d. g. would be undoubtedly excluded, on ac= 


count of the noſe only. 
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play of all the faculties of Man, deifies human virtue, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, and raiſes it to that heaven from whence it derives its 
Origin. 

* Truth,” continues our Author, © muſt always avoid extremes. We 
* may expect a great deal from the Science of Phyſtonomies; but, 
* however, let us not require too much. I perceive myſelf aflaulted 
* ſtill with a multitude of difficulties, ſome of which are very perplex- 
* ing. Is 1t really true, that there are ſo many men who reſemble each 
* other? or, Is not this apparent reſemblance frequently nothing more 
* than a general impreſſion, which vaniſhes on a more attentive exami- 


© nation—eſpecially when we compare ſeparately one feature with an- 


* other ? 

* Does it never happen that one feature is in oppoſition to another ? 
* that a timid noſe may be found placed between two eyes which an- 
* nounce courage!” , ; 

I do not recollect, 1f I except extraordinary accidents, that I ever 
obſerved contradictory features in the ſolid parts, or ſuch as are ſuſcep- 
tible of a well-marked outline; but I have very frequently ſeen con- 
tradition between the ſoft and ſolid parts—as alſo between the origi- 
nal form of the ſoft parts, and the ſtate in which they appear at the 
time of examination. We may, for example, denominate the original 
form, that which a dead body preſerves, which a violent diſeaſe has 
not extenuated. 

* Farther, 1s 1t fully ſettled, That the reſemblance of forms implies 
* always that of minds? It 1s in families that the reſemblance of faces 
* 1s peculiarly ſtriking, and yet you often remark in them very great 
* difference of character. I have known twins fo like, that they were 
* frequently taken tor one another, and who had not a lingle trait of 
* conformity in their moral character. 

If that be exactly true, I renounce Phyſiognomy; and to the perſon 
who ſhall convince me of 1t I promiſe a copy of this Work, with a 

_ hundred 
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hundred Phyſtognomical drawings, Nor do I wiſh to be ſole judge of 
my own cauſe ; I will venture to appeal to the deciſion of our Author 


himſelf: let him chooſe three perſons to examine the fa: if it be 


verified, I have loſt—but we muſt, above all things, procure very 
exact {1]houettes of thoſe twin brothers. For my own part, I declare 
upon my honour, that I never have diſcovered in any one inſtance the 
ſhadow of ſuch contradiction. 

* Finally, what are we to think of that croud of exceptions, which 
* may be ſaid to cruſh the rule? I ſhall quote ſome of them from ob- 
* ſervations of my own. Look at Samuel Johnſon : he has the air of 
* a porter ; neither the look, nor a ſingle trait about the mouth, an- 
* nounce a penetrating mind, a man verſant in the Sciences.” 

An authority ſo reſpectable as that of our Author ought to have ſhut 
my mouth, and conſtrained me to think that, * as he ſaw the object 
* 1n this light, I muſt have been miſtaken.” But how comes it to 
paſs, that, in the courle of more than ſix years experience, I have not 
met with a ſingle example of this kind? I have often, eſpecially in the 


early periods of my Phyliognomical career, aſcribed ſenſe and genius 


to perſons who were entirely deſtitute of them ; but never, as far as I 
know, did I take a man of ſenſe for an idiot. So true 1t 1s, that the 


_ Tigns of genius are ſtriking and infallible; but inſtead of all theſe 


proteſtations, which have no voucher except my probity alone, I pre- 
{ent two heads of Johnſon. PF, x, 

That on the left, drawn perhaps after the fourth copy, hos the ap- 
pearance of being very indifferently executed ; and yet, on my princ1- 
ples, that is to ſay, from obſervations which every one may repeat when 
he pleaſes, it bears the character of a profound thinker, "Thoſe eye- 
brows, forming two horizontal lines under a narrow forehead, that 
noſe inclining downward, the contour of that cloſed mouth, the form 
of that chin, thoſe half-opened eyes, that air of reflection—an a word, 

every 
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every feature preſents, in my opinion, ſigns of ſagacity and meditation. 
— The profile of the other figure is not leſs charadteriſtic. Every thing 
there is in harmony, from the forehead down to the chin. —Though 


\ nothing were ſeen of that face but the forehead, or the eye, or the 


chin, in each of theſe features, taken ſeparately, might be traced the 
expreſſion of exquilite ſenſe :—how much more is this diſcoverable in 
the combination of the whole ! 


Of the Heads of ] ohnſon prevented on his Plate, thore marked 1,2, are exactly copied trom 
the French Edition . The tormer seems to be a general idea 07” the character; the other a careful 
copy ater a well-known portraul . The Editor has taken the liberty to introduce between them one 
engraved aller a cast taken om nature, as a proor of MiLavaterr Physiqgnomical Jagacty,and 


a con/trimmatwon of his aoalrine . 
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* The Phyſionomy of Hume,” proceeds our Author, © was one of 

* the moſt ordinary.” 
This 1s the 1dea which has been generally formed of it ; but I think 
I have a right to ſuppoſe, that what 1s called the look, or play of the 
features, the uſual object of moſt Phyliognomical obſervations and de- 


ciſfions, may have eclipſed the fundamental Phyſtonomy, the contour 


and arch of the forehead, for example, to which few pay any attention; 
—and this ſingle circumſtance accounts for the judgement which has 
been formed of Hume. 

* Churchill looks as if he had cuffed Iis life as a herdſman; Gold- 
* ſmith had the air of a ſimpleton ; and the inanimate look of Strange 
* diſcovers nothing of the Artiſt. 

That look deſtitute of expreſſion is very common to great Artiſts. It 
is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the Artiſt and the Man of Genius. 


Coldnelſs is an appendage to the Artiſt who 1s nothing but an Artiſt. 


* Would any one fay that Wille, with ſo much fire, paſſed his life in 
* drawing parallels 

It is poſſible to unite much vivacity with great coolneſs. In this 
obſervation I am confirmed by a variety of examples: it appears con- 
tradifctory, but 1s not ſo. It 1s not common to find warmth in thoſe 
who are lively, haſty, bold in enterpriſe, expeditious in buſineſs: no- 
thing is. more cool than this fort of people, unlels you take them in 
their moments of vivacity. Now the ſtile and face of Wille have 


this«charaQter perfectly—if, however, the portrait I have ſeen of him, 


in profile, be a likenels. 

* We all know a Painter, who: excels m pleaſing and graceful ſub- 
* jects, whom you would rather take for a ſtern Judge, accuſtomed to 
* pronounce the ſentence of death.” 

Now I comprehend, ſaid I to myſelf, when his portrait was ſhewn 


'me, why the pictures of this celebrated Painter are ſo little to my 
taſte, why I find ſo little ſpirit im his moſt brilliant compoſitions. 
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i 

Wl! © I have ſeen (it 1s our Author who ſpeaks) a criminal condemned 
ik © to the wheel for the murder of his benefactor, and that monſter had 
| | | * a face open and graceful like one of Guido's angels. It would not 
ik * be 1impoſlble to find in the galleys heads of Regulus, and the Phyſio- 


* nomy of Veſtals in a houle of correttion.” 

I am able to afirm preciſely the ſame thing, and partly from my 
+10 own experience. But, however deteſtable the paſſions may be which 
Wl \ have tyranniſed over thoſe who preſent ſuch contraſts, I ſtill believe 
ll} they acted upon characters not thoroughly wicked. A man born with 
happy diſpoſitions, whoſe organiſation is delicate, and his fibres ex- 
tremely irritable, may in certain moments ſuffer himſelf to plunge into 
| atrocious crimes, which would make him pals in the eyes of the world 
FRY for the moſt deteſtable of mankind. And yet 1t 18 poſhible he may be, 
"| [ | at bottom, a much honeſter and better man than a hundred others 
who pals for good, and who are incapable of the exceſſes which 
oblige us to condemn him. Who can be 1gnorant that, eſpecially in 
perſons delicately organiſed, the moſt exalted virtue frequently bor- 
ders upon the moſt So crimes? 

* Shew me theſe perſons, the Author of the Eſſays on bln 

* will reply ; I will comment upon them, as I have done upon Socra- 
* tes; for ſome little trait which was not at firſt perceived, will ex- 
it * plain, perhaps, what had the appearance of an enigma.” 
4M | * But, following this method, ſhall we not find in the commentary 
WY” _ * many things that never exiſted in the text?” 
1 +l That might happen, without any intention on my part. I likewiſe 
Ul admit, that with a good Phyſionomy it is poſſible to commit a bad 
F action. But, on the one hand, that Phyſionomy will not be ſo good at 
the acluval moment of guilt: on the other, the guilty perſon will al- 
ways perform a hundred good actions for one that is bad. 

* They tell us to form a judgement of an unknown character from 
© one we know; but 15 it ſo caly to know Man well, when he envelops 


© himſelf 
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* himſelf in darkneſs, when he involves himſelf in contradictions, and 


* 18 by turns directly the oppoſite of what he was? How rare is it to 


* find one of whom it may be ſaid: 


quiz 
« Qualis ab incepto pion et fubt conſtet* 


An important truth, which contains a noble leſſon for the Phyſio- 
nomilt. 

* If we knew nothing of Auguſtus but his clemency to Cinna, of 
* Cicero but the hiſtory of his Conſulſhip, what men would they be in 
* our eyes! Elizabeth! what a majeſtic figure among queens, and how 
* degraded by playing the part of a ſuperannuated coquette ! James IT. 
* brave at the head of armies, and a daſtard on the throne! Monk, the 
* avenger of his ſovereign, and the ſlave of his wife! Algernoon Sidney 
* and Ruſlel, patriots worthy of ancient Rome, and yet penſioners of 
* France ! Bacon, the father of philoſophy, 1s not an incorruptible 
* judge ! Diſcoveries like theſe inſpire a kind of horror : one 1s tempt- 
* ed to fly from mankind, to renounce all intercourſe and friendſhip 
* with them. And if theſe cameleon-ſouls be alternately generous and 


* contemptible, without any change of the external form, to what pur- 
* pole ſerves the form 2. | 


It ſerves to ſhew what men might be, what they ought to be—uſt. 


as#he mien or air of the face indicates what they are at the moment of 
action. The face in a ſtate of reſt declares the quantum of their powers, 
and the play of the features the uſe to which they put them. Some- 
times, perhaps, the expreſſion of their weaknels is, to the whole of 
their character, what the ſpots of the Sun are with regard to that lum1- 
nary : the eye cannot diſcover them till it 1s aſliſted by a teleſcope. 


* He is uniform from firſt to laſt, and ever conſiſtent with hamlelt, 


* Belides, 
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*© Beſides, are not our deciſions too ſtrongly tinttured by the medium 
* through which we are accuſtomed to view objects? 
| Yes, undoubtedly. 

* Smellfungus ſees every thing through a dim glaſs ; another looks 
* at all objeQs through a priſm : many perſons never contemplate vir- 
* tue but in a convex mirror, and always apply the microſcope to vice.” 

Nothing could be better expreſſed : the ſame caſe happens, how- 
cver, in every judgement pronounced on morat conduct; will it 


therefore be ſaid, that there is no ſuch thing as morals ? 


* Swift, I am confhdent, would have written a very different Syſtem 
* of Phyſiognomy from Lavater. 

* And what a rich fund of obſervation ftill remains! National Phy- 
* onomies, for example ; all thoſe families, ſo infinitely varied, which. 
* compoſe the numerous poſterity of Adam. From the Eſquimeau up 
* to the Greek, what a diverſity of ſhade! Europe, Germany alone 
* preſents varieties which cannot eſcape the Obſerver. Heads. which 
* bear imprinted on them the form of Government—for it is this which 
* always gives the finiſhing to our education ; Republicans, proud of 
* the laws which eſtabliſh their ſecurity ; haughty Slaves, contented 
* with the oppreſſion they ſuffer, becauſe they can opprels in their turn; 
* the Greeks of the age of Pericles, and.the Greeks under Haſſan-Pacha; 
* the Romans during the Republic, under the Emperors, and under the 
* Popes; the Engliſh under Henry VIII. and under Cromwell ; the 
* pretended Patriots. Hamden, Pym and Vane ;—theſe are the obje&s 

* which have always ſtruck me. 

I am unable to expreſs the pleaſure afforded x me by theſe rellefiSons 
delivered with ſo much ſpirit and energy. The Author, whom I 
have had the misfortune unintentionally to offend, has acquired a 
right to my grateful acknowledgements, by permitting me to. publiſh | 
his obſervations. I ſhould wiſh frequently to hear objections made in 
the ſame ſpirit, and to recerve information and advice expreſled in the 

ſame 
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ſame tone.—Need I alk pardon of my Readers for the preſent inſer- 


tion? or rather, Have I not reaſon to expect that moſt of them will 


expreſs a wiſh that I had many ſuch to lay before them? 

I ſubjoin a ſkeleton of the Author's face : however imperfect the 
drawing, you will diſcover in 1t infallible marks of the ſpirit of obſer- 
vation. Remark particularly that narrow and firm forehead ſloping 
back, the compoſure and energy of the whole. 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS 


© TW of =» 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST PHYSIOGNOMY. 


I'T was long a matter of deliberation with me, whether I ſhould in 
the Firſt Volume of this Work examine the objections which have 
been made againſt the Science of Phyſtonomies. Some friends, whoſe 
judgement 1 reſpect, adviſed me againſt it; but, every thing conh- 

_ dered, I thought it fair to give every aſhſtance in my power to the 

Reader who 1s engaged in the ſearch of truth, in order to extricate 
him from the embaraſſment into which he 1s hable to be thrown by 
the objettions which he hears every day repeated. 

Thoſe which may be made againſt the truth of the expreſſion in the 
human features, are innumerable. A great part of them ſeem to me of _ 
ealy folution: others, on the contrary, preſent great difhculties to him 
who wiſhes to anſwer them; or rather, this anſwer 1s hitherto impol- 
ſible. 

Before I enter upon the detail, I ſhall eſtabliſh ſome general obſer- 
vations, which, carefully weighed, will afford a ſolution of part of the 
difficulties. 

__ "Unanſwerable objections may be raiſed againſt truths the moſt in- 

_ controvertible ; objections of the ſame kind may be brought againſt 
the belt atteſted fats, and yet their authenticity remain unſhaken. 

The Mathematics excepted, every Science has its weak {ide ; why 
then ſhould it ſeem ſtrange, that the Science of Phyſionomies, which 
1s {ll 1n its infancy, preſents ſome difhiculty ? 


To 
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To produce a ſingle example from a multitude, is it not undoubt- 
edly certain, that the rays of light croſs each other? but who can an- 
ſwer all the objections which may be made to the poſlibility of the 
fact ? 

When any fa& whatever is to be examined, it is, firſt of all, of 
1mportance to canvaſs © the reaſons which make for it.” A proof which 
demonſtrates its exiſtence, were it the only one, outweighs ten thou- 
ſand objections. "The authority of a ſingle poſitive witneſs, who in re- 
 Tpett of information and integrity merits full confidence, is preferable 
to that of an infinity of evidence purely negative. Every objeCtion to 
a certain truth 1s, properly ſpeaking, only a negative witneſs. 'Fhough 
ten thouſand perſons ſhould agree in ſaying, * It is a thing I never ob. 
* ſerved; I never had any experience of it; what would it prove 
againſt the fingle teſtimony of an honeſt and reaſonable man, who 
ſhould affirm, © I have obſerved it, and it depends only upon yourſelf 
* to acquire the ſame experience? It 1s impoſſible to raiſe a ſolid 
objection to the evident exiſtence of a fact. No power on earth can 
overturn what 1s poſitive, what 1s matter of fa&: it is impoſſible to 


produce againſt it another fact equally poſitive—and every objeQion_ 


muſt be merely negative. | 

To apply theſe principles to Phyſiognomy. Proofs inconteſtable of 
the real and ſelf-evident {ignificancy of the features of the human 
face, will effectually deſtroy a great number of objections, which it 
would perhaps be difficult to anſwer. It 1s neceſſary, therefore, firſt, 
to attend to what is poſitive and certain in the Science of Phyſiono- 
' mies; and you will ſoon be enabled to anſwer many objections, or 
to pals over with contempt ſuch as deſerve no anſwer. 

The attention paid to what 1s poſitive, to attach importance to it, is 
perhaps one of the marks of energy and firmneſs of character. A com- 
mon or ſuperficial mind pays little attention to it, and adheres to 
negatives with inflexible obſtinacy. 
_ Examine 
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Examine firſt what you are, what is the extent of your faculties, 


your powers, your acquired knowledge, before you think of inquiring 


what you are not, what you do not know, in what you are deficient, 
what 1s beyond your power. Every man who wiſhes to become wiſe 
and happy muſt follow this rule, and, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
identify himſelf by it. The real Sage always conſiders in the firſt 


| place, what 1s; the pretended Sage, the Pedant, inquires firſt what is 


wanting. The true Philoſopher begins with examining the poſitive 
proofs which ſupport a fact (1 intreat the Reader not to loſe ſight of 
the idea which I afhx to this aſſertion), while little minds devote their 
chief attention to the negative proofs which attack it. Such has al- 
ways been, for example, the method of attack employed by infidels 
againſt Chriſtianity. Granting the dottrine of the Goſpel to be falſe— 
this mode of demonſtrating its falſchood would not be the leſs incon- 
ſiſtent with the rules of equity and found logic: as ſuch, this method 
ought to be rejected, before we enter the liſts with thoſe who uſe it. 

To return to Phyſiognomy, the queſtion to be reſolved is, * Are the 
* arguments which may.be adduced in its favour too poſitive, too per- 
* emptory to be overthrown by the moſt plauſible objections? For my 
own part, I am as much convinced of it, as of my exiſtence; and every 
impartial Reader will be ſo too, by the time he has read my Book, 
provided he have underſtanding and candor enough not to deny, 
* that eyes have been given us to lee, though there be in the world a 

* great many eyes that do not ſee.” | | 

It is not impoſlible that the Literati of a-certain order may cavil at 
this. They may, for example, quote upon me, after Reaumur, the fe- 
male butterfly and the winged ant, to prove that it 1s poſſible to be miſ- 
taken in determining the final cauſes of a phyſical being. They may 
tell me: © Wings ſeem to be made for flying, and yet the inſets men- 
* tioned do not fly: it is not certain, then, that wings were made for 
* flying.—In the ſame manner, lince there are beings which do not fee, 


* though. 
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* though they have eyes, it 1s not more certain that we have received 
© eyes preciſely for the purpoſe of ſeeing,” &c. To objections of this 
ſort I never will give a ſerious anſwer. I appeal to plain good ſenſe. I. 
obſerve ten or twenty perſons, and find they have eyes, and the faculty 
of ſeeing when they open them to the light. If theſe ten or twenty per- 
ſons have not been expreſsly picked out; if they have been taken by 
chance from a multitude, it 1s highly probable that all beings ike them 
are endowed with the ſenſe of ſeeing, by means of an organ which we 
call the eye. This mode of reaſoning is at leaſt that of all ages and na- 
tions; and if 1t be juſt in the caſe we have now mentioned, It muſt be {o 
likewiſe with reſpett to Phyſiognomy. 

It appears to me then, that the eſſential duty of the Detender of this 
Science 1s, to make it appear, © That ten, twenty or thirty perſons taken 
* by chance from the multitude, have confeſſedly a Phyhtognomical ex- 
* preſhon; that 1s to fay, there is obſervable in them a decided relation 
* between the internal faculties and the external form—uſt as 1t is ob- 
* ſervable that ten, twenty or thirty perſons, taken by chance, ſee only 
* by the aſliſtance of their eyes.” This fa once demonſtrated, the uni- 
verſality of Phyſiognomical expreſſion will be found as certainly efta- 
bliſhed as this other truth: © The ſenſe of ſeeing depends upon the eyes, 
* ſince 1t 1s proved, that twenty or thirty perſons taken by chance ſee 
* only by means of the eyes.' From that {mall number I have a right 
to conclude the ſame thing of ten thouſand others, no matter whether 
1 have ſeen them or not. 

But I ſhall be told, * Though this aſſertion might be proved with 
* regard to certain features of the face, does it follow, that it holds 
* good as to them all? I think it does; and I addreſs myſelf to you, ye 
Friends of truth, to have my miſtake rectified, if you think me in an 
error. | 

When I obſerve that Man ſees by the eyes, and hears by the ears, 
and cannot doubt that theſe organs have a determinate and poſitive 
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deſtination, I cannot believe I am deducing a falſe conſequence in ad- 
mitting, That the other organs, and in general the other parts which 
compoſe a whole ſo perfe&tly regulated, have hkewile their deſtination 
and their particular fun&ions. And this conſequence would not be 
leſs juſt, though I had not yet arrived at the knowledge of the deſti- 
nation of ſome of thoſe parts. 

I think myſelf capable of demonſtrating to every man poſſeſſed of 
common ſenſe, © That in every individual of the human race ſomething 
* 15 obſervable, whoſe figntfication 1s determinate, at leaſt in certain 
* circumſtances; and the demonſtration of this truth 1s juſt as eaſy, as 

* it is to make the ſimpleſt of mankind comprehend, That among the 
* members of our body, ſome at leaſt have their preciſe and determi- 
« nate deſtination.” 

Obſerve twenty or thirty perſons taken indifferently: look at them 
when they laugh or cry, and you will find a ſtriking relatian in the ex- 
preſſion and manifeſtation of their joy and ſorrow : ſome of their fea- 
tures will have acquired a kind of reſemblance, -which did not exiſt 
before they were thrown into the ſame ſtate of mind. 

Now, ſince it 1s acknowledged that extreme joy and extreme ſorrow 
have expreſſions by which they may be diſtinguiſhed, and which differ 
as much from each other as joy and ſorrow differ, muſt it not likewiſe 
be admitted, * That the ſtate of calmneſs which 1s the exact mean be- 
-* tween joy and ſorrow, has likewiſe 1ts particular expreſhon? or, in 
other words, * that this Itate viſibly gives to the mulcles next the eyes 
* and lips, a different fituation? 

It we agree in this, as 1t reſpects the three Rates which I have uſt 
mentioned, why not admit it likewiſe with reſpect to every other dil. 
poſition of mind—pride, for example, humility, patience, generolity, 
KCTS 

In conformity to ENDS PN laws, a ſtone riſes into the air, when 
torcibly thrown upward ; in ſubjection to the ſame laws, it falls back 


LO 
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to the earth :—and 1s it not according to the ſame laws that it remains 
at reſt, if no one puts it in motion? 

Subjected to invariable laws, joy, ſorrow, compoſure, have each 
expreſſions pecular to-themſelves—why ſhould not anger, gentleneſs, 
pride, humility, have likewiſe their proper expreſſion? There is no 
choice: either every thing in nature 1s ſubject to laws,. or every thing 1s 
exempted from them: all is effect and cauſe, or nothing is ſuch. —Theſe 


maxims ought to be among the firſt axioms of Philoſophy; and if their 


evidence be once admitted, the Science I defend ſtands fortified againſt 
every objection, even againſt thoſe to which no anſwer has yet been 
found; for, theſe being eſtabliſhed, it is proved, © That every face has 
© certain features which charaQterize the mind, to- the ſame pitch that 
* eyes CharaCterize-the ſenſe of ſeeing.” 

But it will be ſaid, © The ſigns of joy, ſorrow, attention, attention, 
* &c. being infinitely varied, how 1s 1t poſſible to eſtabliſh fixed laws to 


* communicate the knowledge of them? What variety is to be found 


in human eyes, and in the eyes of all beings endowed with fight !— 
What difference between the eye of the eagle and that of the mole, the 
eye of the elephant and that of the gnat! And yet is it not univerſally 
believed, that all eyes ſee, provided there be no appearance of diſcale 
or extinction ? 
The ſame difference takes place between the ears, the limbs; no-one 
_ believes the leſs, that all ears are intended for the purpole of hearing, 
all legs for walking. | 
If therefore this difference prevents not our conſidering them as the 
expreſſions, as the organs of ſeeing, hearing and walking, why ſhould 
we not employ the ſame mode of reaſoning with reſpect to all the traits 
and lineaments of the human body ?——The ſigns deſtined to-exprels 
the ſituations of mind which reſemble each other, cannot be more va- 
rious, than are the eyes, the ears, and the legs of all the beings which 
lee, which hear and walk ; and yet 1t 1s not more dithcult to diſcover 
and 
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and to determine what the ſigns of theſe ſituations have in common 
between them, than 1t 1s to diſcover and determine what 1s common 
to all eyes, all ears, &c. in beings who poſſeſs the faculty of ſeeing 


and hearing. If this reaſoning were weighed with ſeriouſneſs and 


attention, how readily might an anſwer be found for a multitude of 
objections, and how many would fall to the ground of themſelves! 


FRAGMENT 


FRAGMENT TWENTIETH. 


ETEUTA TON 


SOME PARTICULAR OBJECTIONS. 


OBJECTION I. 

* THERE are perſons,” it has been ſaid, © who without having 
* ſuffered by ſickneſs, without leading a life of debauchery, have al- 
* ways a pale and meagre appearance, and arrive nevertheleſs at a very 
© advanced age, continuing to enjoy to the laſt perfect health and 
* vigour.” 

| R-E-P-L Ys 

Theſe caſes are uncommon. There are always a thouſand whoſe 
colour and air announce the conſtitution, for one whoſe external ap- 
pearance leads you into a miſtake on this head. I preſume, beſides, 
that theſe extraordinary caſes generally proceed from impreſſions made 
upon the mother during her pregnancy. 

* I ſhall quote (a friend writes to me) among the myſteries which 
* this ſubject preſents to us, but a ſingle claſs of phenomena—heredi- 
* tary diſtempers. As to rickety and venereal complaints, which chil- 
* dren do not feel till a certain age, the arthritis, the gout, they are ex- 
* amples too frequent to need to be mentioned; but Borelli ſpeaks of 
© two lads, who, without having received any hurt, both became lame 
* at the age of fifteen, the era when their father became ſo by accident.” 
Let us return to thoſe pale and wan countenances a uded to in the 
objeftion. A fright, when a woman 1s pregnant, accounts, I think, na- 

YOL. I. LS @ © turally 
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turally enough, for the paleneſs of the infant. —God only knows the 
ſecret laws of imagination, of the 1ympathy, or influence which have 
occalioned caſes of this fort. But in general they may be conſidered as 
exceptions, of which the accidental cauſes are not difficult to be traced. 

And beſides, who knows whether thoſe ſame perſons would not have 
enjoyed {till more perfe& health, had it not been for the accidents in 
queſtion? To what then amounts the objetion? To me it no more 
diſproves Phyſiognomy, than the exiſtence of dwarfs, giants, and ſome 
monſters diſproves the proportion and ſymmetry of the human body. 

OBJECTION: It. 

The friend whom I have already quoted writes to me farther: *I- 
* know a man of a very robuſt conſtitution, who, the hands excepted, 
© has all the appearance of debility, and paſles for tceble with thoſe 
* who do not know his real conſtitution.” 

REPLY. 

I ſhould like to ſee that man; for I can hardly be perſuaded that 
the expreſſion of vigor is ſenſible only in his hands. —However, if it 
be ſo, his ſtrength 1s apparent in at leaſt one part of his body; and even 
ſuppoſing it had no expreſſion whatever, you would {till have but one 
exception, a ſingle ſolitary example. But I repeat it, I greatly diſtruſt 
this obſervation : never did I ſee a robuſt man whom I could not dil. 
cover to be ſuch by various charaGters. 

OBJECTION 11. 

« Perſons whoſe faces announced heroic bravery, have been ſeen 

* among the arit to fly in the day of battle.” 
REPLY. 

The leſs a man 1s, the greater he ſtrives to appear. 

But what air had theſe pretended heroes ?—did they reſemble the 
Hercules de Farneſe?—I greatly doubt it: give us a drawing of them, 
let us ſee them. The Phyltonomiſt will ſay perhaps at the ſecond, if 
not at the firſt glance, Quanta ſpecies ! Beſides, it 1s poſſible that fick- 
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neſs, an accident, or the hypochondria, may diſconcert the moſt ap- 
proved valor; and this very mixture will not eſcape the eyes of the 
Phyſionomilt. . 

O BJECTION--1v. 

* There are perſons of a very haughty demeanor, who exhibit no 
* indications of pride in their condutt.” 

| REPLY. 

It 1s poſhble to be proud—and affe& humility. 

Or elſe, education and commerce with the world may give a man 
the air of pride, whilit the heart is humble: but this inward humility 
pierces through the haughtineſs of the exterior, as the rays of the ſun 
dart through a tranſparent cloud; and that apparently proud man 
would be humbler ſtill, were his air leſs arrogant. 

OBJECTION: v; 

* We ſee mechanics poſlelled of aſtoniſhing addreſs, capable of ex- 
* ecuting the moſt delicate and highly finiſhed pieces of work with 
* hands as clumſy as thoſe of a hewer of wood or a porter, while the 
* ſlender fingers of a woman are frequently incapable of all mechanical 
© labour that requires any thing of delicacy. 

L2ÞLY. 

I could wiſh to ſee them placed cloſe by each other, and then com- 
pare theſe female with the maſculine and clumſy hands.—Moſt Natu- 
raliſts aſcribe to the elephant an unwieldy figure, a ſtupid air, and 
heighten the contraſt which 1s to be found between the addreſs pol- 
ſeſſed by this animal, and his apparent, or rather pretended ſtupidity. 
But compare the elephant with the tender lamb—which of the two, 
merely by the appearance of his bodily ſtructure, announces the moſt 


addreſs? It is not ſo much the maſs which decides it, as the nature, the 


moveablenels, the flexibility of the body, the nerves, the internal ſen- 
libulity. 
Again, 
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Again, delicacy 1s one thing, and force another. Apelles would 
have drawn better with a piece of charcoal, than many miniature. 
painters with the fineſt pencil. The mechanic may join to clumly or- 
gans a very acute genius, and in that cafe will execute more delicately 
with a coarſe hand, than an ordinary workman with the fineſt fingers. 
However, if nothing in the face and exterior of the Artiſt in queſtion 
announces what he 1s, the example is undoubtedly againſt me; but, in 
order to decide 1t, are you acquainted with all the indications of me- 

chanical genius? Have you obſerved whether his eyes be clear, pene- 
trating, ſunk deep in the head; whether his look be quick, certain, and 
ſteady ; whether the bone adjoining to the eye be prominent? Have 
you paid attention to the arch of his forehead, to the phancy of his 
limbs, be they delicate or maſly? Have you, I repeat it, perceived, ob- 
ſerved, eſtimated all this? It 1s eaſy to ſay, © That man has not the air 
* of what he 1s.” It remains to be inquired, © Who pronounces this 
* deciſion? 


| OBJECTION: VI. 

* We meet with very ſprightly people, whoſe faces have no mean- 
* 1Ng, | 

KEEP LY. 

"This fact ought to be expreſſed with more precifion. See to this 
effect the Eighteenth Fragment. 

For my own part, aſter falling into many miſtakes, I have always 
found they were owing to my having obſerved inaccurately.—It is 
thus that formerly I always aligned the ſame ſeat to the ſigns of a qua- 
lity; I was accuſtomed to look for them only there, and frequently 
did not find them. For example : though I was well aſſured that there 
muſt exiſt in ſuch an individual an extraordinary degree of force, I had 
not acquired the {kill to diſcover the ſeat of the indication of that 
force, Why ? Becauſe 1 thought of tracing it only in a ſingle feature, 


or 
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——————g_ _ 
. — - 


or elſe in the whole face taken together. I fell into this miſtake chiefly 
with reſpect to perſons whole knowledge was limited to one particular 
branch, and who otherwiſe paſſed for nothing extraordinary ; to thoſe 
alſo whoſe powers of mind were all direQged in one current, toward one 
_ particular object; to thoſe, finally, whoſe powers were 4s yet but feebly 
determined; or, to expreſs myſelf with more accuracy, who had not yet 
tried, or ſufhiciently exerted their powers. I ſaw ſeveral years ago a 
great Mathematician, the wonder of Europe, who at firſt glance, nay 
long after, appeared to have a very unmeaning face. I copied his por- 
| trait, which was an exaCt likeneſs; and being thus under the neceſlity 
| of obſerving that face more attentively, I diſcovered a particular trait, 
which gave a characteriſtic expreſſion to his look; and that very expreſ\- 
| ſion I found ſome years after in another man of ſcience, very inferior 
indeed to the former, but yet a perſon of ſingular merit, and whoſe 
face, in other reſpects not very expreſſive, ſeemed calculated to con- 
found all my Phyſiognomical {kill. Since that time I have never found 
any one poſleſſed of a ſimilar look, who was not likewiſe endowed with 
ſome extraordinary quality or talent, however unmeaning his Phyſto- 
| nomy might appear. 
Theſe examples prove, that there is as much foundation for aſſert- 
ing as for denying, © That a man may unite to a very unpromiling ex- 
* terior, mental qualities altogether uncommon.” _ 
It has been held up to me as an objection, that Mr. d'Alembert has 
: a mean look, I can ſay nothing about it till I have feen Mr. d'Alem- 
: bert; but I know his profile engraved by Cochin, which 1s ſaid to be 
very inferior to the original, and without mentioning ſeveral indica- 
4 tions not ealily to be characterized, it 1s certain that the forehead and a 
a part of the noſe are ſuch as I have never ſeen belonging to any ordi- 
nary man, 
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OBJECTLON: vii. 

* There are, at leaſt, perſons of very contracted minds, whoſe Phy- 
* fhonomy announces a good deal of ſpirit and fire.” 

| REPLY; £ 

Undoubtedly. Such perſons are daily to be met with. To this I re- 
ply, and am perfectly founded 1n repeating the ſame anſwer, * That it 
© 15 poſlible the natural diſpoſitions may have been-excellent, but that 
| © they may have been buried in inaction, or deſtroyed by the abuſe of 
* them.” Energy is apparent—but what is it? Power 111 directed. Is 
it pollible, that a fire conſecrated to Senſuality ſhould be ſubſervient to 
the diſcovery and the propagation of Truth? or, What 1s to be ex- 
pected from a fire that emits no light? a flame that burns without an 
object? 

I declare upon my honour, that among the multitude of celebrated 
characters with whom I am contemporary (and I have the happineſs of 
perſonal acquaintance with a great number, eſpecially in Germany 
and Switzerland), there 1s not a ſingle one in whom the degree of 
intelligence, of ſenſibility, or of genius, 1s not exattly marked 1n the 
features of the ſace, and particularly in the ſtructure of the head. 

No being capable of obſerving needs to bluſh at being obſerved. 
Proceeding from the hands of God, the creature has no reaſon to be 
aſhamed of being created and formed ſuch as it is. I hope therefore 
that perſons of a manly character, who may read my Book (and for 
ſuch Readers only I write, and not for children)—I hope they will not 
accule me of indiſcretion, if, as a confirmation of what I have now ad- 
vanced, I mention the names of certain illuſtrious perſonages {till in 
life. Beſides, this will furnith a new proof of the univerſality of Phy. 
 hognomucal diſcernment; tor I am perfectly certain I ſhall not be con- 
tradicted by ſuch as have the advantage of knowing the great men 
whole names I here take the liberty of inſerting. 


Permit 
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Permit me to begin with you, reſpe@able * Bodmer! Who does 
not perceive in his looks a mind original, natural, ingenious? Who 


does not diſcern in him the Poet, the friend of youth? 


| Who perceives not in + Geſlner the amiable enthuſiaſm of an ad- 
mirer of Nature, capable of painting and embelliſhing it? a man 
whoſe eye 1s as correct as his taſte? 

It never will be ſaid, in any ſenſe, of | Mendelſshon, that he was 
born to be a wreſtler; but 1s it poſſible to overlook his exquiſite dif- 
cernment, his vaſt and luminous mind? 

Who diſcerns not in Zimmermann, the moſt uncommon aſſem- 
blage of delicacy and energy; a profound acquaintance with human 
nature, under the veil of philoſophic ſatire; the warmth of ſentiment 
Joined to the calm of reaſon, and gravity blended with gaiety? 

Is it poſſible not to diſtinguiſh in || Spalding, the profound thinker, 
the man of modeſty, but of firmneſs in his principles, a writer full of 
ſweetneſs, elegance, and ſenſibility? 


In 4 Baſedow, an Obſerver profound, aftive, indefatigable, ever true 
to realon? 

I aſk thoſe who have ſeen Sulzer, Haller, Lambert, was it poſlible to 
look at them, to oblerve them, to compare them, without reading on 
their foreheads theſe characters ſenſibly traced by the finger of God 
himſelf: * Where ſhall you lee their like again? 

* And, to look for examples in the higheſt ranks of lociety, who per- 
ceives not in Charles Duke of Wurtemberg a creative ſpirit,,prompt to 
invent, to execute, and—what ſeems to be rarely ſeparated from it— 
equally prompt to deſtroy ? 


* This venerable old man, whom we have alrcady taken occaſion to mention, is eighty-two years old. 
+ Author of Paſtorals, &c. | | 


t Author of Phedon. 
$ Phyſician to the King of Great Britain at Hanover. 


|| One of the firſt Preachers at Berlin, Author of a Work entitled © The Deſtination of Man.” 
4 Author of ſevcral Treatiſes on Education. 


In 
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In Frederic, King of Pruſſia, a genius which undertakes, conduRs, 
accompliſhes whatever he will; unſhaken firmneſs; a preciſion which 
forces itſelf on your notice in his converſation, his writings, in all his 
actions ? 

I will go much farther. Among all the good portraits of remark- 
able perſonages which have been ſubmitted to my view (and what col- 
lections have I made!) I do not recollett having ſeen one that did 
not bear ſelf-evident marks of greatneſs. | 

I ſhall produce, as examples, only the following names, * Charles 
* XII. Lows XIV. Turenne, Sully, Polignac, Monteſquieu, Voltaire, 
* Diderot, Newton, Clarke, Maupertuis, Pope, Locke, Swift, Leſling, 
* &C. | 

I even believe that the expreſſion of this character of greatneſs 1s 
to be found in every ſilhouette ; I could produce ſeveral which would 
oblige every experienced Obſerver to adopt this opinion. 


A: 0 4:-T:- 4:0 


We ſhall endeavour, as far as 1t 1s in our power, to enable the 
Reader to ſee, to examine and judge for himſelf, In this view we 
introduce here ſome heads, which will ſerve to elucidate the laſt 
allertions of this Fragment. | 
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ADDITION A 


THE Antiques engraved on this plate are bad copies of fixteen 
celebrated heads, or rather, they preſent ſixteen caricatures; yet there 
is not one of them whoſe Phyſionomy 1s wholly mean; and ſhould 
we happen to meet a face of this kind, we may be ſure of having 
found ſomething extraordinary. 

1. In the head of Cicero, and in every one that reſembles it, there 
is, beyond a doubt, a ſerenity very uncommon, a great exuberance of 
ideas, and a lingular facility of expreſling them. This appears partl- 
cularly, and in a very ſtriking manner, in the forehead. 

2. Socrates. If, by a miſtake in the drawing, the eye had not been 
placed too near the noſe, this head would contradict all that has been 
ſaid reſpeCting the want of expreſſion in the Phyſionomy of Socrates, 
or the deficiency of harmony between his face and his mind. 

3, Thales. This face announces a firmneſs not to be ſhaken, a 
force perfe&ly homogeneous. | 

4. Hippocrates. A calm Obſerver, endowed with a ſolid under- 
ſtanding and ſerenity of mind. This face is full of harmony. 

5. Archytas. More ferious,,more lirm, more profound, more atten- 


_ tive, more reflecting, than Hippocrates, 


6. Plato. The Artiſt has failed in conveying the delicacy of the 


Original. Shew me, however, a face like this, with ſuch a forehead, 
ſuch a noſe, with that determined look (though the eye be too much 


lengthened in the copy), that does not expreſs an acute ſenſe of the 


honorable and the beautiful. 


Vor. I. g M 7. Xeno-. 
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7. Xenocrates. The drawing of the outline is timid and incorret&; 
that of the eye eſpecially 1s wretched: nevertheleſs, you read on that 
face a character of attention, the talent of marking what 1s ſaid, and 
that of comprehending it with eaſe. 

8. Portius Cato. I diſcover, in the harmony and homogeneity of 
that face, particularly in the mouth, the expreſſion of liberty and tran- 
quillity. 

9. Valerius Publicola. The drawing 1 is flovenly; the eye 1s TORE | 
nable. The face indicates only an intelligent mind, eloquence, and 
ability in the management of public buſineſs. 

10, Homer. However different this face from the other portraits 
we have of Homer, its expreſſion, were it only that of the noſe, is ſo 
ſublime, that it can comport only with the ſublimity of the genius of 
the Father of Poets. 

11. Lucius Junius Brutus. The drawing of this head is worſe than 
any of the reſt: it exhibits a diſagreeable Phyfionomy, in which it is 
impoſhble to trace a ſingle indication of tenderneſs and ſenſibility. 
Yet you may diſtinguiſh even in that wretched caricature, at leaſt in the 
lower part of the face, evident traces of an uncommon charaQter. 

12. Marcus Junius Brutus. The tip of the noſe preſents ſomething 
below mediocrity : but in the forehead; and the whole form of the 
head, it is impoſhible not to diſcern the great man. 

13. Germanicus. "The mouth is defective in expreſſion. All the 
reſt evidently announces a great and exalted charatter. 

14. Titus. The drawing of the eye, of the mouth, and of the noſ- 
tril, is intolerable ; but the forehead and the noſe diſtinctly announce 
this to be the Phyſionomy of Titus. 

15. Antoninus Pius. In ſpite of the defects of this copy, the fore- 


head preſerves the impreſs of exquiſite judgement and ſtoical firm- 
. nels. 
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16. Marcus 
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16. Marcus Aurelius. There 1s ſomething celeſtial in the- eye; 
and you diſtinguiſh, in the contour of the profile from the root of 
the noſe, the expreſſion of profound ſenſe, a character of wiſdom and. 
probity.. | 


ADDITION B. 
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ADDIITIVDN 


SHAKE SPFAR. 1,..5 TERNE. 8.CTARKEZ” 


HERE are three faces, or rather, the maſks of three remarkable 
faces, which will ever preſerve, place them in what ſituation you will, 
nay more, were they even disfigured by grimaces, will preſerve, I ſay, 
the diſtinfive charaQer of their Originals. The vaſt and powerful 
genius of Shakeſpear, ſo prompt to penetrate, to ſeize every thing— 
that commanding genius is reproduced in charaQeers perfeRly legible 
in each of the four parts of the face, in the forehead, the eyes, the noſe, 
and the mouth. 

You diſcover the arch, ſatirical Sterne, the ſhrewd and exquiſite 
Obſerver, more limited in his object, but on that very account more 
profound ; you diſcover him, I ſay, in the eyes, in the ſpace which 
{ſeparates them, in the noſe, and the mouth of this figure. 

And on examining the third, what calmneſs, what powers of reaſon 
are diſcernible, both in the form of the face, and the proportion of the 

teatures, though this copy of Clarke be otherwiſe very imperfect! 
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XADDETION..c 


THIS drawing, and moſt of thoſe introduced in the courſe of the 
Work repreſenting the heads of French Literati, can hardly paſs for 
portraits; but ſo much the better for Phyſiognomy. Theſe lines and 
theſe contours, however inanimated they appear, have nevertheleſs a 
character which cannot eſcape the Obſerver. Abſtratted from the air 
of the face—and I mention this once for all—abſtrated from the air 
of the face, or the momentaneous expreſſion of his features—do not 
theſe buſhy eyebrows, the interval between them, the form of the eyes 
and of the noſe, ſufficiently indicate the great man? And how clearly 
does this character of greatneſs manifeſt itſelf alſo in the combination 
of the features ! 
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ADDITION -D. 


— — — —— 
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VOISIN. W | ___ HENAULT. 


THERE is leſs greatneſs in theſe two heads than in the laſt—but 
both have a ſtrongly marked character. Who does not at once diſtin- 


guiſh the Anacreontic Poet from the reflecting, grave, and profound: 
Author? What acuteneſs in the right eye of Voiſin, and what candor 
in the noſe and mouth! Is not the contraſt ſtriking between the- 


chubby and voluptuous face of the one, and the countenance of the 


other, whole features are ſo diſtinttly marked, and bear ſuch a che- 
racter of wildom ? | 
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DPITFON: IE 


ITT would have been ſufficient to: have given in the firſt of theſe 
faces the reſemblance of the eyebrows, of the noſe, and of the mouth; 
that of the forchead and of the noſe, in the ſecond; to have been a 
little correct m the forehead of the third; in the eyes, the eyebrows, 
and the mouth of the fourth, in order to preſerve in all, notwithſtand- 
ing the inaccuracy of the deſign, that charaQter of greatneſs which be- 
longs to them. 

I add, below, a ſmall profile of Shakeſpear, in which the experi- 
enced Obſerver will remark a great deal of expreſſion, particularly in 
the eye and the forchead. = 
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: ADD 1 7.1D-N-: #5 


HERE 1s the maſk, that is to ſay, the inanimate form of the face, 
of a celebrated Artiſt, Wren, the great Engliſh Architect. 
If it be poſſible to find upon the earth a man who had fuch eyes, 
eſpecially a right eye like this, with that forehead, that noſe, that 
mouth, that chin, without his being endowed by Nature with ſome 
_ extraordinary talent, I renounce for ever the Science of Phyſiono- 
mies. 
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ADDITION: 6. 


THE grace of the Original is not to be found in this copy ; yet 
you may diſtinguiſh in the form of the forehead, in the extremity of 
the bone above the right eye, in the obliquity and the tip of the noſe— 
an expreſhion of taſte and delicacy. But 1t muſt be allowed. that 
Nature, in forming that face, announced a higher deſtination than: 
that of producing works of mere amuſement. 
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bs - FRAGMENT TWENTIETH. 


ADDL1T1 0 NM 

A LUMINOUS mind 1s here diſtinguiſhable at the firſt glance. 
That forehead contains ſolid and accurate 1deas; that eye penetrates 
through the ſurface of objetts; round the mouth there 1s an expreſſion 
of taſte and elegance, and you diſcern over the whole face the ſtamp 
of prudence and ability. The horizontal poſition of the eyes, of the 
noſe, and of the mouth, and in general the proportion of the whole, 
announce the tranquillity and the -confidence of a firm and ſteady 
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ADULT UuN 


THIS 1s the ſame face in profile—but with this eſſential defeR, 
that the contours are flattened, and that the features which ought to 
be prominent are rounded off. "The forehead is that of a thinker 
who embraces a vaſt field ; a ſweet ſenſibility 1s painted in the eye, 
and the man of taſte 1s diſcernible in the noſe and the mouth. How- 
ever, the drawing of the noſtril 1s defective: 1t is too ſmall, and the 
trait which forms 1t 1s indifferently marked. 
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FRAGMENT TWENTIETH. 


ADDLETIUOHN. KM 


ONE of the moſt ſpeaking portraits I am acquainted with, is that of 
Anthony Trieſt after van Dyk. Here the forehead is not ſufficiently 
characteriſtic ; but the eyes, the noſe, and the mouth, have the im- 
preſs of refle&ion, of wiſdom, and fortitude: the ſpirit which animates 
that face, ſeems calculated for Politics rather than Metaphylics. 
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truth, of preciſion, of harmony, of calmneſs. 


idea muſt you form of a man, to whom that Phyſionomy was a matter 


of indifference, or who, after having ſeen it, durſt aſk 
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228 FRAGMENT TWENTIETH. 


ADDITION M. 


CHARLES XII. 


THIS print is but indifferently engraved after a buſt by Bouchar- 
don, that is to ſay, after,an ideal original, and of a coloſſal fize. Is it 
poſſible to ſay, on ſeeing it: © There is an ordinary face ?*- Can you 
perceive in it nothing of that open, honeſt, bold charater—of that 
firm, unſhaken mind, filled with the ſentiment of its own ſtrength ? 

The noſe is evidently too large; the noftril, beſides, has been ſhame- 
fully neglected, as in moſt of theſe copies:!—The mouth abſolutely 
ſpeaks, though the drawing want correEneſs. How far removed is it 
from every ſpecies of timidity and affettation! What an air of Roy- 
alty, I had almoſt ſaid, in all the lower part of the face !_ It 1s true 
that the Artiſt, as the work was 1deal, thought himſelf obliged to ſoften 
that harſh and inflexible character ; but you ſtill find it, in the whole 
taken together, eſpecially in the eyebrows, and their relation to the 
noſe. The intrigues of the Cabinet have not furrowed that forehead; 
| it broods not over plans conceived in cold blood, and ſtops not calmly 
to weigh the reaſons on both ſides ; 1t 18 open, manly, prompt, impa- 
tient for action, without loſing time in words. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I FLATTER myſelf that this ſeries of portraits, well or ill co- 
pied, which I have now preſented, will have convinced the attentive 
Reader, that it would be difficult to produce a remarkable perſonage 
whoſe face did not bear ſenſible marks of the qualities or talents which 
diſtinguiſh him. Wh 
| It is ealy to perceive the defetts which disfigure this profile of the 
great Sforzia: the noſtril {till has been entirely neglected; yet what 
produttive force, what facility in the formation of plans, what energy, 
what firmneſs in execution, 1s percetvable in that face, on the fore. 


head, in that eye and the bone which preſides over it, in the noſe, 
and even 1n the beard! 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISSERTATION 


MR. PROFESSOR LICHTENBERG. 


THERE is much wit in this Diſſertation, and an eloquence which 
carries the Reader agreeably along. It is the work of a man of let- 
ters, whoſe merit is undeniable: endowed with uncommon ſagacity 
and a ſpirit of obſervation, he appears to have ſtudied mankind care- 
fully. 1 conſider therefore his produdtion as worthy of attention and 
examination: intereſting both by the matter it contains, and by the 
manner in which it is brought forward, it leads at the ſame time to 
ſeveral important obſervations which I kept in reſerve; and I cannot 
conclude this Firſt Volume better, than by inſerting the moſt remark- 

able paſlages of the Diſſertation, and examining them with the utmoſt 
freedom and impartiality. | 

I by no means pretend to ſet myſelf in competition with the Author. 
In my anſwers you will find neither the vivacity nor the brilliant 
ſallies, much leſs the erudition and ſagacity which diſtinguiſh him ; 
and unable to clothe my ſtyle in the attrattive elegance of his, I feel 
the diſadvantage under which I engage ſuch an Adverſary, even with 

truth on my ſide: at leaſt, I ſhall never be unjuſt; and when I happen 

_ to differ in opinion from this reſpe&table Writer, when I find myſelf 

under the neceſlity of rejeQing his principles, never ſhall I forget, 
however, the regard due to his talents, his learning, and his merit. 

I figure 
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I figure him and myſelf placed fide by fide, running over this Pro- 
duction in company, reciprocally communicating to each other, with 
the frankneſs which becomes men, and the temper which becomes 
ſages, the manner in which each contemplates Nature and Truth. 


"OBSERVATIONS ON PHYSIOGNOMY,. 


* Surely (ſays our Author), never were ſo many efforts made as in 

* our day, to violate the ſanttuary of the breaſt, and the moſt ſecret 
* emotions of the human heart. 

To begin in this manner, is aſſuming, in my opinion, a falſe point of 
view, which may miſlead both the Author and the Reader. For my 
own part, I never had reaſon to reproach myſelf with having violated 
* the ſanctuary of the breaſt, and the moſt ſecret emotions.of the heart.” 
It is well known, this never was my obje&. My reſearches have rather 
been directed to- the diſcovery of the fundamental character, the ta- 
lents, the faculties, the powers, the diſpoſitions, the attivity, the ge- 
n1us, the ſenſibility, &c. of men in general, and not their atual moſt 
{ſecret thoughts. Moſt willingly, therefore, do I conſent * that the ſoul 
© (according to our Author's expreſſion) continue to remain 1n the ſole 
* polleſhon of its hidden treaſures,. and that the road which: leads to 
* them remain as inacceſſible as it has been for ages paſt.” 

I ſhould be the firſt to ſmile at the PlyGonomilt who pretended he 
could diſcover in the features of the face every lecret thought, every 
emotion of ſoul, though there may be caſes in which they could. not 
eſcape a Phyſionomiſt of the ſmalleſt experience. _ 

Beſides, it ſeems to. me, that * the ſecret emotions of the heart be. 
| long to Pathognomy, to which 1 devote much leſs attention than to- 
Phyliognomy. In ſpeaking of which laſt, the Author oblerves, with 
more wit than accuracy, that it 1s as ſuperfluous to reduce it to theory,. 
as it 1s to compoſe an * Art ot Love. 

Vor. 1. DN On 
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On the other hand, he is right in ſaying, * that it 1s neceſſary to bring 
* to the ſtudy of Phyſiognomy a great deal of precaution, and even os 
« diſtruſt.” | 
* - * * * 

_ © Ttis very uncertain, whether in general Phyſiognomy, were it even 
* carried to the height of perfection, would lead to the love of our 
* neighbour.” 

I affirm, on the contrary, that the thing is abſolutely certain, and I 
hope that the reſpectable Author will ſoon be of the ſame opinion. 

How! Phyſlognomy carried to the height of perfection—that 1s to 
ſay, a perfect knowledge of Man, not engage us to love him more? or, 
in other words, Would it not diſcover numberleſs perfe&tions which 
eſcape the half Phyſionomiſt, or the perſon who is not a Phyſiono- 
miſt at all. | 


At the moment he uſed this language, the judicious Author forgot 
then what he had juſt ſaid with ſo much truth; namely, © that the moſt 
* forbidding uglineſs may, by means of virtue, acquire charms which 
* no one could reſilt.'—And who will be leſs diſpoſed to reſiſt them, 
who will ſooner perceive them, than the enlightened Phyſionomiſt ? 
Beſides, is it not natural for charms irreſiſtible to produce love rather 
than hatred ? EN | 

I boldly appeal to my own experience. In proportion as my Phyſi- 
ognomical knowledge is extended and improved, I feel my heart di- 
lated, that it becomes more capable of love, and that it loves with. 
oreater warmth. 

This Science, I confeſs, ſometimes gives occaſion to painful ſenſa- 
tions; but, on the other hand, it 1s preciſely the pain I feel at ſight of 
certain diſguſting Phyſhionomies, which 1mparts a higher value, a 
brighter luſtre, a more attractive grace to that lovelineſs and grandeur 
which the human face ſo frequently preſents. If I diſcover any thing: 


good, 
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good, be it ever ſo little, I dwell upon it with complacency : it is a ſoil 
I love to cultivate, in the hope of finding it ſtill richer. With much 
greater reaſon, my eſteem and love take root and grow up in a ſoil of 
uncommon vigor and fertility.—Add to this, that the fight of Phyſio- 
nomies which grve me pain, and excite a momentary indignation againſt 
mankind, renders me 1immediately more tolerant to them, becauſe I am 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature and ſtrength of the propenſities 
which they have to combat. 

All knowledge of what is, of what as upon us, and of what we are 
able to perform—all truth, in a word, 1s uſeful, and contributes to the 
happineſs of Man. Whoever dares to contradict this propoſition, never 
can and never ought to inveſtigate any ſubje& to the bottom. "The 
more perfect our knowledge 1s, the more uſeful it becomes. 

© Whatever is uſeful contributes to happineſs ; what contributes to 

© happineſs, contributes to the progreſs of Charity, Men happy 
without charity! where are they? where could they exilt? 

If it were poſhble that a Science, ſuppoling it perfect, ſhould dillvoy 
or diminiſh human happineſs and the love of our neighbour, Truth 
would be contradictory to truth, and God to himſelf. 

He who ſeriouſly maintains, * that any perfect Science whatever 1s 
* hurtful to ſociety, or that it has no tendency to promote charity'— 
(without which it is impoſſible to conceive human happineſs to exiſt) 
—he, I ſay, who maintains ſuch an aſſertion, is not one of thoſe with 

whom our Author would love to philolophize; and I am x perſuaded he 
will not refuſe to grant me this principle: 

© The nearer we approach to Truth, the nearer we are to happl- 
nets.” 

The more our knowledge approaches to the omniſcience of God, 
the more our love reſembles divine love. ; 

He who knows of what we are made, and remembers that we are 
but duſt, is the molt indulgent friend of Man.. 

The 
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The Angels, I preſume, are better Phyſionomiſts than we are, and 
more friendly to Man than men themſelves; yet they diſcover in us: 
perhaps a thouſand faults, a thouſand imperfections, which eſcape the 
eye of the moſt quick-ſighted of mortals. 

_ God is the moſt tolerant of Beings, becauſe he poſteſſes in the high- 
eſt degree the knowledge of ſpirits. 

And who has left us a nobler example of patience, of charity, of 
long-ſuffering, than he who * needed not that any ſhould teſtify of 
* Man; for he knew what was in Man?” 

* Nevertheleſs 1t 1s certain, that half Phyſionomiſts, 1gnorant practi-- 
* tioners in Phyliognomy, if they have acquired a little credit, if they 
* poſleſs inſfinuation and activity, may become very dangerous to ſo- 
* ciety.” 

But it 1s hiKewiſe certain, that my undertaking and my exertions 
have a direct tendency to counteract this miſchievous ſpecies of prac- 
titioners ; and 1t 1s equally certain, that every Science in the world 
becomes dangerous in the hands of ignorance. If we may judge from 
our Author's own principles, he muſt be perſuaded, as I am, that 
none but narrow minds, none but a driveller in Philoſophy, an enemy 
to every ſpecies of literary purſuit and improvement, * can oppoſe- 
* the inveſtigation of the fundamental rules of Phyſiognomy—endea- 
* vour to obſtruct its progreſs—and repreſent as a hurtful and raſh 
* enterprize, an attempt to rouſe the ſpirit of obſervation—to- conduct 
' Man to the knowledge of himſelf, and to open a new path for the 
* Fine Arts.” To admit all thele principles, as our Author does, and, 
at the ſame time, to inveigh againſt Phyſiognomy and Phyſttonomilts, 
may be called, © lowing tares among the good grain.” 
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THE Author, to prevent all ambiguity, as he ſays, ſeparates Phy- 
ſfiognomy from Pathognomy. He makes: the firſt to conſiſt * in the 
* talent of knowing the qualities of the heart and mind by the form 
* and the arrangement of the exterior parts. of the body, eſpecially of 
* the face, abſtratted from all the fleeting ſigns which paint the a&tual 
* ſituation. of the ſoul.” Under the name of Pathognomy he compre- 
hends the whole © ſymptomatic indications of paſſion,” or © the know- 
© ledge of the natural ſigns. of. internal emotion, with their different 
* degrees and mixtures.” 

E approve of this diſtin&tion, and I likewiſe ſubſcribe to the two 
definitions. "The queſtion at preſent is, * Whether Phyſiognomy, whe- 
_ © ther Pathognomy exiſts ?* With reſpe& to the laſt, the Author has 
faid with great truth, * that nobody has yet doubted it. Without it, 

* what would. become of the Stage ? The languages of all nations and 
* of all ages are full of Pathognomic touches. 

As to Phyſiognomy, to no purpole have I repeatedly peruſed what 
our Author has written on the ſubject : it 1s impoſhible-for me to gueſs 
whether he admits it or not. In one place he ſays, * It cannot be de- 
* mied, that in a world where all is a concatenation of cauſe and 
© effect, where nothing is produced by a miracle, every part muſt bear 
* the impreſs of the whole. We are frequently able,” continues he, 
* to reaſon from what 1s near us, to what is remote, from the viſible to 
* the inviſible, from the preſent to the paſt and the future. Thus the 
© aſpe&t of every country, the form of its hills and rocks, trace in natu- 
© ral characters the Hiſtory of the Earth : every little pebble thrown 
©. up by the Sea would with equal clearneſs delineate the Hiſtory of it, 
© to a mind united to the Ocean as ours 1s to the brain. For a ſtronger 
.realon, the interior of Man muſt be diſcernible in his exterior. The 
© face—of which eſpecially we are now treating—preſents us, beyond 
* the power of contradiction, with expreſſhons and traces of our 
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© thoughts, of our propenſities, of our faculties. How intelligible are 
* the ſigns which climate, which profeſſion impreſs upon the human 
* body ! Yet what 1s the influence of climate and profeſſion, compared 
* to that of the ſoul, always active, living and acting in every fibre ? 
* This impreſs of the whole on every part is too ſenſible, too evident 
* to be miſtaken.” 

After ſuch obſervations, as juſt as they are well expreſſed, I ſhould 
have expected from any body rather than. from our Author an attack 
like the following: * What! exclaims the Phyſionomilt—could the 
* ſoul of Newton inhabit the ſcull of a Negro? an angelic mind dwell 
*1n a hideous form?—lnmeaning jargon! the declamation of a 
* child ! 

And in another paſſage, © The ſolid parts of the head preſent no ſign 
* of talents, nor 1n general of the qualities of the mind.' I do not be- 
lieve it 1s poſſible to be more in contradiction with one's ſelf, and 
with Nature. | 

© If a ball not larger than a pea be thrown into the Mediterranean, 
* eyes more piercing than ours—though infinitely leſs acute than the 
* eye of Him who ſees all—will perceive the effe& on the coaſts of 
* China.” Theſe are our Author's own expreſſions. 

And the continual action of the foul * living and atting in every 
* fibre,” ſhall it have no determinate influence on the ſolid parts which 
are the frontiers of its activity—parts heretofore ſoft, on which every 
mulcle that was put in motion atted;—parts which differ in every indi- 
vidual—which are as much diverſified as the charaQers and talents of 
men—as various as the ſoft and flexible parts of our body——can it 
be poſſible, I repeat 1t, that the ation of the ſoul ſhould have no in- 
fluence upon them, or give them no determination? But I muſt change 
my tone, for fear of expoſing myſelf once more to the reproach of ſub- 
fituting © childiſh declamation' in the room of fats and experiments 
Let us oppoſe experiment to declamation, and fats to wit. 


But 
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But firſt of all let us refify a miſtake, which I ſhould hardly have 
expected in a Geometrician. * Why,” demands our Author, * might 
* not the Toul of Newton inhabit the ſcull of a Negro? an angelic 
* mind dwell in a hideous form? Belongs it to thee, feeble mortal, to 
* conſtitute thyſelf a judge of the works of God? 

_ The queſtion under diſcuſhon by no means is, © What God can do? 
We are only examining, © What we have reaſon to expe& from Him, 
* after the knowledge already attained of his nature and his works.'— 
* God, the author and the principle of all order, what doth He? This 
is my queſtion, and not, © if He be able to tranſplant the ſoul of Newton 
* into the body of a Negro? an angelic mind into a hideous form ?* 
The Phyſiognomical inquiry, properly ſpeaking, therefore, is reduced 
to this: © Would an angelic mind at in a hideous form, as in the 
* body of an Angel? Would the ſoul of Newton, had it been lodged 
* in the ſcull of a Negro, have invented the theory of light? 

Such is the ſtate of the queſtion. Will you affirm it—yon, the 
friend of Truth? you, who juſt now talked of a world * where 
* every thing preſents a concatenation of cauſe and effect, where no- 
* thing is produced by a miracle?* | 

If I dared to maintain * that the thing is impoſlible, even by a mira- 
* cle,” then, and not till then, ſhould I be * a preſumptuous judge of the 
* works of God:” but we are treating at preſent, not of miracles, but of 
© natural cauſes and effefs.* 

The point in queſtion being thus ſettled, permit me to judge you 
| by your own words.—— It is not credible, you ſay, * that Judas 
* could have reſembled that hideous and filthy perſonage, that beg- 
* carly Jew which Holbein has painted ; that is not the exterior of a 
* hypocrite who frequents religious aſlemblies, betrays his Maſter with 
* a kiſs, and goes afterwards and hangs himſelf. Judas, in my opt1- 
© nion, ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the other diſciples by an air of 


* devotion, by an affected ſmile. Nothing more true, or better 
obſerved, 
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obſerved. But were I to aſk you in my turn, * Becomes it thee, 
* teeble mortal, to conſtitute thyſelf a judge of the works. of God ? 
were I to reply to your juſt and delicately conceived reflection, ©Be- 
* gin with explaining why the virtuous man drags out a mournful life 
* of pain and diſeaſe? Might it not be for a ſimilar reaſon that the 
* good man had received from his Creator a Phyſionomy like the 
* mendicant Jew of Holbein, or any other you pleaſe to lend him? 
would ſuch reaſoning be juſt, ſound, and ſolid? What a prodigious 
difference between Virtue ſuffering, and Virtue hideous! And to ſup+ 
pole it hideous becauſe it ſuffers, is but indifferent logic. Is not faf- 
tering an eſſential attribute of Virtue? To demand © Why the good 
* man 1s condemned to ſuffer?” is to demand © Why God would have 
* us to be virtuous ? Conſequently, is there as much incongruity in 
laying of a virtuous man * that he ſuffers,” as in- advancing.* that he has 
_ © the air of a rogue? Exempt Virtue from ſtruggles, fron: ſacrifices; 
from ſelf-denial, and it will ceaſe to be Virtue. It is a ſtrange quel- 
tion then, © Why is the good man called to ſuffer ? The nature of thmgs 
requires it ; but it is not in the nature of things, nor in the relation of 
cauſe and effe&, * that the good man ſhould have the Phyſionomy of 
* a rogue, and the ſage that of an idiot.” And how was it poſſible you 
could hold ſuch language—you, the Author of theſe fine maxims ? 
* Without virtue there is no permanent beauty; by it the moſt diſguſt- 
* ing uglineſs may acquire charms irreſiſtible. I am acquainted with 
* women whole example is ſufficient to encourage the homelieſt of 
* their lex.” 

We are not now inquiring concerning the virtuous man in a ſtate of 
ſickneſs; I am as little examining whether © the man of genius may nct 
© be ſeized with madneſs:* the only queſtion: is, © Whether it be poſli- 
* ble for the good man, conſidered as ſuch, to reſemble the vicious, 
* conſidered as ſuch?—as alſo, Whether the 1diot, conſidered as an 1d1- 
* ot, can reſemble a ſage who 1s ſuch in effett ? Who could—and you 
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leaſt of all, profound Obſerver of human nature—who could, I ſay, 
maintain, * that in the filthy and hideous body of the beggarly Jew of 
_ © Holbein, that in his forehead, &c. could have lodged (without a 
* miracle) the ſoul of St. John ; that this ſoul could have aQed in that 
* body, with juſt as much freedom as in any other ?® Would you 
choole to diſcuſs philoſophical queſtions with one who ſhould main- 
_ tain an aſſertion ſo abſurd, and anſwer to your objections, in a hypo- 
critical tone, * Becomes it thee, feeble mortal, to conſtitute thyſelf a 
* judge of the works of God? | 

Is it neceſſary to ſay more on the fubje@ ? No, aſſuredly! © But 
* where are,” you will aſk me, * the proofs taken from experiment ; 
* where are the fats? Well, if you are not ſatisfied with what I have 
ſaid concerning Judas, I ſhall quote ſome other examples, although 
my Work 1s already filled with them, and the ſequel of it muſt preſent 
{t11 more. 

To begin with ſimple outlines. We aka even confine ourſelves 
to ſilhouettes, if our Author, for a reaſon which I cannot comprehend, 
had not been, with regard to them, almoſt entirely ſilent. It might 
ſufhce perhaps to alk him, If, in examining a ſeries of ſilhouettes, he 
durſt, whether in the preſence of witneſſes or in the ſilence of his clo. 
ſet, advance that aſſertion, which he makes without any proof, and 
which, beſides, contradifts his own principles as much as it does ex- 
perience : © The talents and faculties of mind have no ſigns in the ſolid 
© parts of the head ;* that is to ſay in other words, © The bone of that 
* forehead is prominent, and that other is flat, without the neceſlity of 
* aſcribing it to any internal cauſe—it is purely the effect of chance, in 
* a world where nothing is done by chance.—A forehead angular or 
* rounded, flat or arched, may contain, and to the ſame degree, the 
« ſame faculties, the ſame talents.” What can be ſaid in reply, but this? 
* Look, examine, and judge. 
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We are obliged at preſent to confine ourſelves to a ſmall number of 
examples, as we muſt treat of ſilhouettes and their ſignification in a 
ſeparate Fragment. 
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Here are the outlines of twelve faces of idiots, in which neither 
the eyes nor the lineaments are marked. Which of my Readers 
would ſeek, or think to find, an expreſſion of wiſdom 1n profiles of 
this kind ? Were the originals living, is there a ſingle one whom we 
would chooſe for our Counſel? Might it not be ſaid of each of theſe 
profiles taken apart, © That a Painter who ſhould give ſach an one to a 
* Solon or a Solomon, would expoſe himſelf to ſhame and ridicule ?” 
An experienced Obſerver will eaſily diſtinguiſh, in this ſeries of faces, 
ſome idiots naturally ſuch, and others who probably became fo by the 
effects of diſeaſe or of ſome accident. The 1ſt of theſe heads waz 
once, perhaps, judicious—but the 3d, the 4th, the 7th, 8th, gth, and 
10th, have they ever been, or could they ever become ſo? Would it 
not be groſs alteclation to exclaim, * I cannot tell, and how ſhould I 
* know it? Is it impoſſible that God ſhould have given ſuch a protile 
* to the Philoſopher who invented the theory of light ? 
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Theſe profiles are only from fancy. It 1s impoſſible not to diſcern 
in the 1ſt and 2d exquiſite judgement and ſuperior talents, though of 
a kind totally different——in the two others extreme weakneſs of 
mind, but {till more ſtriking in the 4th than in the one which precedes 
it: the impreſſion which they produce is irreſiſtible as that of the 
voice of God. 'The leaſt and the moſt experiehced will pronounce 
the ſame judgement upon them at the firſt glance, and by a kind of 
inſtin&t. Conſult the jentiment of truth, the nobleſt of our faculties, 
a ſentiment which I would almoſt dare to denominate the word of God, 
which makes itſelf heard of all men—conſult this irreſiſtible ſentiment 
which precedes all reaſoning—it will decide inſtantly. And on what 
ground? on the geſture, the mien, the look, or the movement ? No; 
ON a ſimple, immoveable, inanimate outline, 
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It is of little importance, whether theſe copies be authentic ; as I 
am certain they are not. To take them as they are, abſtratted how- 
ever from theſe ridiculous horns, 1s it poſſible to overlook in them an 
expreſſion of rudeneſs, obſtinacy and ferocity ? The 1ſt head, does it 
not announce from the tip of the noſe to below the under lip, a want 
of underſtanding; and the 2d, in the ſame parts, a rudeneſs of feature 
bordering on the brute? Are not theſe two characters ſufficiently 
determined by their outlines merely? It will be generally allowed, 
that im the contour of eye 1. 1s diſcoverable a better diſpoſition, more 
humanity and dignity than in that of eye 2. which, properly ſpeak- 
ing, belongs neither to the man nor the brute. 
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Though theſe two profiles be leſs ſhocking than the two preceding, 
it 18 1impoſhble, however, to be pleaſed with ſuch faces. But after an 
attentive examination, we would give a decided preference to the 11t; 
and if the mouth and the upper part of the forehead be covered, 
there will be found in the other features a character of greatneſs and 
majeſty. I muſt obſerve, however, that the eye 1s lengthened too 
much. As to the two mouths, they expreſs nothing but brutality 
and wickedneſs, 
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No one ſurely will imagine he ſees in this profile the calmneſs of 
wiſdom, the gentle and modeſt charaQer of a man who can patiently 
wait for his opportunity, and maturely deliberate before he enters 
upon action. Without ſpeaking of the mouth, that projeQling fore- 
head, that aquiline noſe, that large chin with its curvature, the 
contour of the eye, eſpecially that of the upper eye-lid, all an- 
nounce, beyond the poſhbility of a miſtake, a temper hvely, quick, 
impetuous, and preſumptuous—and theſe different ſigns manifeſt 
themſelves, not by the motion of the features, but in the ſolid 
parts, or by the moveable parts when in a ſtate of reſt. 
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What a difference between this profile and the -preceding one ! 
Here, notwithſtanding a great deal of vivacity and preſumption, 
there 1s much leſs fire, leſs energy, leſs courage, and much more 
wiſdom. Compare the eyes, the noſe, and, above all, the chins; 
reduce both faces to ſilhouettes, and then aſk yourſelf, or aſk the 
firſt perſon you meet, © which of theſe profiles announces a cha- 
* racter ſage and reflective; which of them indicates a man im- 
« petuous and daring? The anſwer will be deciſive, and the voice 
of the people will be the voice of God himſelf. 
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246 REMARKS ON A 

Here the exterior contour alone ſhews the harmony of the whole, 
and indicates—not ſo much the profound thinker, who gives himſeFf 
up to abſtratt ſpeculations—as openneſs of mind, knowledge, taſte, 


facility, a happy memory, and ſenſual inclinations. There is no- 


thing ſtrongly marked in that outline; you ſee neither angle nor 


cavity—every thing in it bears 'an impreſs. of ſoftneſs and ſerenity, 


of wit and taſte. 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISSERTATION. 247 


The charaGter of greatneſs which the preceding profile wants, is ſo 
much the more clearly marked in this below. It is certain, that 
© every image of a great man drawn after nature, 1s at bottom only a 


* caricature'—and yet the principal form, and the relation of the 


parts are always to be found in it. The portrait before us, exhibits 
a proof of this. Whether you examine ſeparately the forehead, the 
ſcull, the noſe or the eye, or 'whether you conſider the whole toge- 
ther, you difcover throughout a character ſingularly energetic. 
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The whole of this profile, eſpecially the upper part, announces to 
every obſerver a philoſophic head. You muſt not look for courage 
in it, and leſs ſtill for that ſpecies of heroic courage which produces 
brilliant ations ; for this is incompatible with the contour of the 

noſe, in which there is nothing upon the ſtretch, with the ſinking 
under the forehead, and with the mouth. I am as certain, as it is 
poſlible to be of any thing, that a head of) this form, with outlines 
like theſe, ſuppoſes a © delicacy of feeling, which may be eaſily hurt 
and irritated, and a * profound and philoſophic mind.” 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISSERTATION. 249 


It 1s not profundity which I diſcover in this profile : but a great 
deal of penetration, an admirable facility in ſeizing with rapidity every 
beauty, every delicacy of thought, with the talent of communicating 
the impreſſion of them, by adorning them with new charms. This is 
what ſtrikes me in the Phyſtonomy below, in the forehead, in the 


eye-brow, and eſpecially in that poetic eye. The lower part of the 


face 1s not that of a profound philoſopher, who purſues the flow and 


painful progreſs of analyſis ; but it denotes facility of apprehenſion, 
and exquiſite taſte, 
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The head I now preſent, conſidered in a ſtate of reſt, and with re- 
gard to its contours only, muſt ſtrike every one who does not ſeek to 
deceive himſelf; and all will agree with me in thinking that it is not . 
an ordinary head. I ſhall not attempt to analyſe ſuch a character, 
nor to eſtimate it; but I think I can ſay without preſumption as with- 
out flattery—that the line which, beginning at the bone of the left 
eye, and paſſing over the crown of the head, terminates toward the 
middle of the ear—indicates alone, and abſtratted from all the reſt, 
a thinker endowed with the ſpirit of analyſis and detail, who goes to 
the bottom of his ſubject, and does not eaſily yield to the opinion 
of another. The ſame expreſſion is to be found in the contour of 
the eye and of the ear, and—without there being for that effe& occa- 
| fion for movement, or power of motion—in the contour of the noſe 
and of the upper lp, and in the line which the lips form as they 
cloſe. : 

The ſigns I have juſt obſerved announce facility in rapidly ſeizing 
a great number of objects, and the talent of re-producing what was 
before ſeen, under a new form, and in a different-order. Intelligence 
and firmneſs of character reſide chiefly in the hind-head. I forbear 
to mention ſeveral original qualities, not ſo eaſily to be diſco- 


vered. 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISSERTATION. 24 


' Take the outline from a above the bone of the eye to c on the hind- 
head—it will be ſufficient alone to determine poſitively enough the 
principal character of the mind. An ordinary Phyſtonomiſt will 
pronounce of what that head is capable or incapable, as ſoon as 
he has ſeen the very remarkable ſection of the profile which 1s 
between a and b; a good Obſerver will decide it by that which 
is between £ and d; and finally, the real Connoiſſeur will need no 
more, to ſettle his judgement, than the ſpace between a and c. 
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Perſevering: application, indefatigable patience in labour and re- 
ſearch—a charatter firm, determined, untrattable, and which will not 
ealily ſuffer 1tſelf to be impoſed on—obſtinacy in the purſuit of what 


| has once been undertaken—capacity without genius, ſagacity without 


depth—acttivity without much enterprize—hdelity without tender- 
nels—goodneſs without warmth. With the ſlighteſt knowledge of 
mankind, you w1ll find theſe traits in the annexed profile, inanimate 
as 1t 1s. | 


253 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISSERTATION. 


Here, how much more depth, elevation and taſte !—much leſs 
harſhneſs too—much more ſenſibility, warmth and delicacy. 


th 


Every 


inent, more firm—and yet milder. The contour 
of this forehead alone, the top of which is more arched than that of 


ing 1s more prominent 


the preceding profile, denotes a mind more delicate, more flexible. 


The tip of the noſe, to which 


, for the moſt part, too little attention 


ihcant—the angle formed by the under 


line of the noſe with the upper lip—every thing expreſſes a higher 


degree of delicacy, profundity and elevation, 


d, though 1t be very ſign 
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THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. 


Can it be neceſſary to comment on the print before us? Nathing 1s 
more common than to judge of temperament from motion and co- 
lour—nothing more uncommon than to form a judgement of it from 
the ſhape, from the contour of the ſolid parts, or of the moveable 
parts in a ſtate of reſt. Every body is agreed that the temperaments 
are diſtinguiſhable by colour and motion—and no perſon, without 
contradicting internal feeling, dare deny, on looking at this print, 
that they are as eaſily diſtinguiſhable, as certainly, perhaps ſtill more 
ſo, by the form, by the contour of the ſolid or immoveable parts. 

The characters of each temperament may undoubtedly be infinitely 
varied, and I mean not to affirm that they muſt be always the ſame ; 
but 1t 1s at leaſt certain, that in theſe four profiles, the form of the face, 
the outlines and the features conſidered in a fate of reſt, alone demon- 
{trate the charaQteriſtic difference of the temperaments, and make it to 


be felt. The ſubject will be reſumed in another place. 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL DISSERTATION, #5 
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_ I here preſent to my Readers a very-indifferent copy taken from a 
buſt of Locke, and drawn in four different ſituations. It looks as if pains 


ter of Locke's face. The outline of No. 2. 1s not that of an ordinary 
man, mcapable of refletion—and {till leſs the contour of No. 1. 
Examine 1n the two firſt heads-the forehead and the noſe—then the con- 
tour of No. 1. from the tip of the noſe down tothe neck; that alone will 


appear deciſive in the eyes of an-Obſerver, who is ever lo little a Phyſ1- 


onomiſt.. In face 4th the partition line of the mouth, conſidered even 


in a ſtate of perfe& reſt, ſuppoſes a great deal of ſenſe. The ſame line. 
preſents the ſame expreſſion i in No. 3, and fill more diſtintly. The 
form of the head in 1.. and 2. is very advantageous. Finally, you 
diſcover, even in the caricature 1 preſent at the bottom of the page, the 


traces of a ſuperior mind.. 


F 
| => 
| 


Vai. 1. Dd 4 


had been taken to baniſh from theſe portraits, eſpecially from the 4th; 
the ſpirit of the Enghſh Philoſopher : but whether they have a reſem- 
blance or not, I maintain that, even in theſe defe&ive copies of a very: 
middling buſt, you may ſtill find the eſſential and fundamental charac-! 
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ANTINOUS 


Whoever was the original repreſented by this head copied from a 
well-known ancient buſt—we ſtop before it with a ſentiment of reſpe&t 
and love—and the ſoul of the calm Obſerver 1s penetrated with a 
delicious tenderneſs. —It 1s not only the penſive, tranquil, affeRionate 
air, the inexpreſſhible charm ſpread over that face, which ſeizes and 

attrabts us: it 1s, particularly,-that ſmooth and ſerene forehead, broad 
and ſhort, firm and diſtended ; it is the happy form of the eyebrows, 
' which are ſo beautifully marked ; it is the exa& degree to which the 
eyes are ſunk, and that arch of the eyelids, neither too much diſtended 
Nor too relaxed—1t is, above all, that noſe, the deſign of which 1s fo 
perfe—it 1s the elegant contour of the line which the hps form as 
they cloſe—it is that finely rounded chin—it is the form of the neck 
and ſhoulders—it is the proportion, the harmony of all the features :— 
In a word, both the combination, and every part taken ſeparately, 


preſent to us a man not to be paralleled—the inhabitant of a better 
world—a Demi-God. 2 
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JULTUS-CBSAR (AFTER KUBENS). 


Whether this portrait of Ceſar be like the original or not, it is 
certain that every reaſonable man, unleſs he formally contradi& his 
| Internal feeling, will acknowledge in the form of that face, in the 
contour of the parts, and the relation which they have to one an- 
other—the ſuperior man, the man born to rule the Univerſe. The 
outline of the forehead alone, from the point of the hair down to the 
angle above the left eye—that eminence which is in the middle of the 
forehead, and which terminates almoſt in a point—and, without men- 
tioning the ear and the neck—that noſe conſidered ſeparately, then in 
its connection with the forehead—do they not announce more cou- 
rage, reſolution, and natural dignity, than are to be found in ten thou- 
ſand other faces, even among thoſe that are above the common? Abbe 
| Raynal, for example, certainly has not an ordinary face—but how dif- 
ferent 1s it from this as to form ! To conſider them both only as buſts, 
and abſtractedly from the mien and moveable features, it may be 
affirmed that, without a miracle, their ſouls could not operate aſter 
the ſame manner, in forms ſo different, 
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TULTUY CES Af 


Is it poſſible to call in queſtion if the Ceſar before us be more ſage, 
more gentle than the former? 1f that be not more the General, this. 
more the Stateſman ? if the one does not announce more heroiſm, the 
other more maturity and wiſdom ?—and are not theſe diſtin&tions ſufh-. 
ciently manifeſted by the outlines, that 1s, by the ſolid parts? 

The exterior contour from the point of the noſe to the under ip— 
is alone the infallible mark of conſummate wiſdom. —What a contraſt 
does it form with the noſtril, the incorrect drawing of which is not 
{o much as finiſhed ! This ear 1s much weaker, much more feminine 
than that of the other portrait. : 

Here we. behold the favourite of fortune arrived at the pinnacle of 
olory— There, the man of intrepidity braving the ſtorms of fate. 'The- 
profile below poſleſſes the middle ſtation between theſe two extremes.. 
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HETDEGC-GER 


(41 FROTTL RE) 


If, after having ſhewn by ſimple outlines, ſilhouettes, and profiles : 


of every kind, by buſts and portraits in front, that the fſignification of 
the human face 1s totally independent of the play of features, of mo- 
tions and looks, we ſhould draw a confirmation of this truth from por- 
traits, taken after the death of the perſons they repreſent*, we ſhall 
have gone through, I think, every kind of proof which eſtabliſhes it. 
Here 1s a tolerably exact profile of a man who, in the opinion of 
all who knew him, was endowed with ſuperior talents, with a mind 
luminous and profound, full of ſagacity in reſearch, ative, laborious, 
and one who purſued his object with unwearied perſeverance. 
How little of his Phyſionomy is left us! the forehead particularly be- 
ing almoſt entirely concealed: but that little which 1s left, how ſignifi 
cant it is! For my own part, 1t 15 enough for me to have ſeen the angle 
formed by the Jaw-bone from the ear to the chin, to diſcover a mind 


acute, profound and enterpriſing. It 1s out of doubt, that the outline 


from the eyebrow down to the chin, indicates leſs the genius of a Poet 
than the talents of a Politician; that it ſuppoſes more ſolidity than ima- 
gination; greater depth and firmneſs, than ſenſibility and warmth. 


* We ſhall reſume thus in a ſeparate Fragment, 
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* Every thing depends upon the eyes, the look, the ſmile of the 
* mouth, the motion of the muſcles—the reſt ſignifies. nothing.” How 


. often has this aſſertion been repeated! and how often will 1t be repeated 


again—and that, becauſe it contains in effe& ſomething that is true, and 
which we are not diſpoſed to diſpute. An error ſubſiſts and continues no 
longer than it is blended with truth. A counterfeit guinea never will 
have currency, unleſs it have the appearance of a good one; that 1s, un- 
leſs the copper of which it is compoſed have a conſiderable proportion 
of gold mixed with it. The quantity of truth, in the aſſertion which I 
have quoted, is reduced to this : © Looks have a language—the motion 
* of the mouth has a real and a very diverſified fignification—the tranh- 
* tory movement of a ſingle muſcle may be infinitely expreſſive.'—A 
man mult be deſtitute of common ſenſe to deny it; but this truth de- 
ſtroys not another of equal authority, as in general there is no one truth 
whatever in contradiction with another truth. "That the propoſition un- 
der diſcuſhon does not contain an excluſive truth, 1s demonſtrated by 
the numerous examples already produced; and more evidently ſtill, in 
my opinton, by this maſk of a Sage now under review. —Here every 
thing 1s at reſt, every thing ſleeps—no look, no motion of the lips.— 
Yet who durſt aftirm, after having examined it: © that mute face ſays no- 
* thing!—except the animated eye and its look, except the motion of the 
* muſcles, there are no features whoſe lignification 1s deciſive? Does not 
Wiſdom repoſe on theſe eyebrows, and do they not ſeem to cover with 
their ſhade a reſpeCtable depth of thought? Could a forehead arched 
like this be the common ſeat of an ordinary and of a ſuperior mind ? 
Does that cloſed eye ſay nothing? The contour of the noſe, and the line 
which divides the mouth, and that muſcle hollowed into a dimple be- 
tween the mouth and the nole—1n a word, the harmony which reigns 
in the combination of all theſe features, have they no longer any exprel- 
fton?—I do not believe there 1s a man endowed with common lenſe, 
who could anſwer in the negative to theſe queſtions. 

The ſame face reduced, but drawn more correctly, confirms what I 


have juſt advanced. You do not find 1n it the ſame degree of delicacy, 
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but more firmneſs and force. "The former ſeems to poſſeſs more ſhrewd- 
nels; in this there is more truth, energy and wiſdom. 
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In order to confirm as much as poſhble the laſt examples quoted, I 
add the prohile of the ſame face, drawn with more accuracy than the 
preceding portraits. The Phyſionomiſt will dwell upon it in preference, 
though of all the outhnes of the face it preſents but one, and that one 
abfolutely deſtitute of life and a&tion. From the ſummit of the'head to 
the neck—before and behind—every thing 1s expreſhive, every thing 
ſpeaks an uniform language; every thing indicates a wiſdom exquiſite 
and profound—a man almoſt incomparable, who lays his plans with 
calmneſs, and who in the execution is not to be diſcouraged, hurried, 
or led aſtray—a man full of intelligence, energy, activity, and whoſe 
preſence alone extorts-from you this acknowledgment: * He 1s my ſupe- 

*r10r,” 
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* rior..—That arched forehead, that prominent bone of the eye, that 


advancing eyebrow—that ſinking above the eye—the form of that eye- 
ball—that outline of the noſe—that projecting chin—the heights and 


- cavities of the hind-head—all bear the ſame impreſs, and retrace it to 


every eye. 
Obſerve once more, that a ſlight curve in the outline of the upper lip 


g1ves it a form foreign to the reſt of the face, and weakens the expreſſhon 


of it. But above all things obſerve the proportion of the dotted lines. 
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You are now ſenſible, my candid Adverſary, yes, I am ſure of it, 
you are ſenſible, that independent of muſcular motion, of the expreſ- 
lon of looks, of the colour of the face, of geſture, of attitude and 
language, there 1s a Phyſiognomy of the ſolid parts, of the outlines; 

a Phyhiognomy that 1s the Judge of talents, which could read upon 
the face of a perlon aſleep, or upon the face of one dead, all that it 
could read upon the countenance of the ſame perſon living or awake. 
To refute you completely, why can I not preſent here your own 
image 1n a ſtate of ſleep! Yes, I appeal with confidence to your own 
face ; for to eſtabliſh my principle, it were ſufficient to run the finger 
over the contour of your forehead, from the crown down to the ex- 
tremity of the bone above the eye. I have not the happineſs of know. 
ing you, I have never ſeen your portrait or your ſilhouette ; yet I am 
perſuaded that a ſimple filhouette of your profile, or of three quarters 

/of your face, would prove to every attentive Obſerver, without any 
other demonſtration, * that the ſigns of talent and genius are marked 
* 1n the ſolid parts of the face.” 

I ſhall make 1t appear, in ſpeaking of the * lines of the Phyſionomy,” 
that it is poſſible to determine mathematically-by the ſimple outline of 
the ſcull, the proportion of intellectual faculty, or at leaſt the relative 
degrees of capacity and talent. Were I an adept in Mathematics, were 

I as much a maſter in that ſcience as our Author—it would be eaſy 


for me to compole a table of proportion, which might ſerve as a 
ſtandard for eſtimating the faculties of all the fculls in which were to 
be found dimenſions and contours hmilar to thoſe whoſe deſign 1 
ſhould produce. I am not yet in a condition to execute ſuch an un- 
dertaking, but I have the fulleſt conviction, that a mathematician 
mult ſucceed in it. Some of my Readers will perhaps conſider this 
aſſertion as bordering on extravagance. However. that be, the pro- 
penlity which dire&s my reſearches after truth, obliges me to advance 
a ſtep farther, and affirm : * that by forming a right angle with a per- 

VoL. I. 4 A * pendicular 
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* pendicular let fall from the top of the head, at the point where it 
* meets a horizontal drawn from the forehead taken in profile, and 
* by comparing the length of the horizontal line with the perpend1- 
* cular, and their proportion to the diagonal, it is poſſible to know in 
* general the capacity of the forehead, by the relation which theſe 
* lines have to one another.” And by dint of repeated eſſays one 
might arrive at ſomething more preciſe, more determinate, more con- 
vincing. In the intervals of my application to this Work, I employ 
myſelf in the invention of a machine, by means of which we ſhall be 
able, even without the help of ſilhouettes, to take the form of every 
forehead, to determine with ſufficient accuracy the degree of its capa- 
city, and eſpecially to {ind the relation which exiſts between the fun- 
damental line and the prokile of the forehead. With the help of ſuch 
a machine we may loon expect a table of proportion for all the facul- 
ties of the mind; the uſe of this table will become general; and after 
that, there will no longer be any doubt, © that talents have ſ1gns clear- 
* Iv marked, in the ſolid parts of the body. 

Ye Friends of truth, what more can I do than purſue reſearch 
upon reſearch, -riſe from experiment to experiment? Animated 
with an ardent zeal for truth, for religion, for the glory of God 
manifeſted in Man, whom he has created after his image, permit 
me to intreat you to examine for yourſelves. Be aflured, that 
volumes of jeſts are overbalanced by one page, by a ſingle line 
which gives an account of one experiment, of one well attelted 
fact; and deſpiſe the preſumption of thoſe pretended Wits, who, 
without deigning to make trial for themſelves, refuſe to examine 
the experiments made by others, and ſatisfy themſelves with tell- 
ing us 1n a tone of contempt, © the thing cannot be;* which amounts 
to laying: *a thing that exiſts, 1s impollible.” 

Try, and you will preſently find, I am confident of being in the 
right, © that the forehead of an Idiot, born ſuch, differs eſſentially 
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* in all its contours from the head of a Man of Genius. acknow- 
* ledged as ſuch.” Make trial, and you will always hind ; © that a 
* forehead whole fundamental line is two thirds ſhorter than its per- 
* pendicular height, 1s decidedly that of an Idiot. The ſhorter and 
* more diſproportioned this line 1s to the perpendicular height of the 
* forehead, the more 1t marks ſtupidity : on the contrary, the longer 
* the horizontal line 1s, and the more proportioned to its diagonal, 
'* the more the forehead which it charaQerizes, announces capacity 
* and intelligence. Apply the right angle of a quadrant to the right 
angle of the forehead, as we have deſcribed it: the more that the 
radii—thoſe, for example, between which there 1s a diſtance of ten 
* degrees—the more, I ſay, the rad contract in an unequal propor- 
* tion, the more ſtupid that perſon 15—— And on the other hand, the 
* nearer relation theſe radi have to each other, the more wiſdom they 
* indicate. When the arch of the forehead, and eſpecially the hori- 
© zontal radius, exceeds the arch of the quadrant, you may be aſſured 
* that the intellectual faculties are eſſentially different from what they 
« would be, if that arch of the forehead were parallel, or, finally, 
« if it were not parallel with the arch of the quadrant,” 


n 


Theſe figures may in ſome meaſure explain my idea. A forehead 


which ſhould have the form of No. 3. would announce much more 
| wiſdom 
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wiſdom than that which had the proportions of No. 2. and this 
would be far ſuperior to the forehead which approached the form of 
| No. 1.; for, with ſuch a forehead, one mult have been born an 
Idiot. 

We have every day before our eyes a very ſtriking proof of the 
truth of theſe obſervations—it is the form of the ſcull in Infants, 
which changes in proportion as their intelleCual faculties increaſe, 
or rather unfold themſelves; a form which varies no more aſter the 
faculties are completely unfolded. 

I know that this 1s not declamation—(a word brought into faſhion 
in an age when a taſte for reſearch has diſappeared, and which ſerves 
to depreſs all truth that has not the good fortune to pleale)—I know 
that this is not declamation, but ſo many truths which are deduced 
from obſervations which I have made, and which are the baſis of all 
my Phyſtognomical deciſions. 

Once for all, I will not give myſelf the trouble to refute the objec- 
tions which may be made to theſe obſervations, unleſs they be found- 
ed on other oblervations more exact than mine, and I ſhall conſider 
every thing that 1s oppoled to them as mere declamation : for that 
name deſerves to be afhxed to an oſtentatious parade of words which 
convey no information ; but to propoſe with warmth truths founded 
in experience, 1s not what 1s uſually denominated to declaim. Nor 
do I apprehend that unjuſt reproach from you, ye Friends of truth, 
tor whom I write. You lee 1t, the queſtion I am diſcuſling is not a 
matter of 1indiflerence; and indeed no truth is ſo, however unim- 
portant it may appear. Is not that which we are examining worthy 
ol all our attention, ſeeing 1t has for its object the Head of Man, and 
nothing on earth can intereſt us more—ſeeing we aim at determining 
the faculties of Man, and to us no determination is of more 1import- 
ance—lecing our attempt 1s to diſcover the traces of Divine Wiſdom 
in the maſter-picce of Creation? Are phlegm and indifference com- 
patible 
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patible with a ſtudy ſo ſublime ? This ſtudy muſt be dear to me, if it 
condutt to Truth—I know it does condutt to this; and to be aſſured 
of 1t, you have only to repeat my experiments. 


Take your compaſles then, ye lovers of mathematical truth, and 


meaſure, according to my method, or according to any other method 
you think proper to adopt, meaſure the heads to which genius is uſu. 
ally aſcribed, and heads generally acknowledged to be weak. I muſt 
not dwell longer on a ſubje& which I reſerve for elucidation in a 
leparate Work ; but I thought myſelf obliged to ſpeak of it here in 
a curſory manner. Whoever will apply with zeal to the purſuit 
of Truth, ſhall find it, and glorify that God who has eſtabliſhed 
order and harmonious relation among all the works of his hands, 
T041% ytwpoz1] tov. 
* % * * 
* To ſilhouettes choſen from among thinking heads (continues our 
* Author) ſhould be added ſome choſen from among ſtupid heads and 
* 1diots.*'—(We have done it, and ſhall do it again)——* A man of 
* letters, whoſe education has been carefully attended to, ought not 
'* to be placed in oppoſition to a mere ruſtic.. Why ? I beſeech you. 
I advance, in direct contradiction, that 1t 1s preciſely by contraſts of 
every kind that we arrive at accurate knowledge. 
* Men of letters,” you ſay, © whoſe education has been attended to.” 
| Is it education, ſuppoſing 1t ever ſo good, which could arch the ſcull 
of a Negro, and render it like that of the Philoſopher who calculates 
the motion of the ſtars? We ſpeak only of the ſolid parts; and what 
have they to do with the education of thoſe who are * born with 
* genius,” or that of * idiots by birth ?” of men of genius and change- 


lings who continue ſuch all their lives?—(lI ſet aſide extraordinary 
accidents)—This, 1 think, is what ought to be put in contraſt, and 
what I have contraſted; and after that it might be neceſlary to make 
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a careful choice among the firſt, ſince every thinking head is in ſome 
meaſure a choſen head; whereas you may take by chance the village 


ruſtics, the heads that do not think. However, let a number of 


Idiots be picked out, let-us ſee them, let us compare them both as to 
the face and the outlines—only taking care, as I have ſo frequently 
repeated, to diſtinguiſh accurately the ſolid parts formed by Nature, 
from the.ſoft and moveable parts which an accident, ſickneſs, a re- 
verſe of fortune, an unhappy paſſion may have dishgured ; to diſtin- 
guiſh what they were formerly from what they are at preſent; to 
diſtinguiſh 1diots by birth from thoſe who have been reduced to that 
ſtate. VER 

© Bedlam, ſays our Author, * is inhabited by perſons who would 
* inſpire reſpe&, if you did not ſee them all at once immoveable, and 
* as 1t were petrified, or elſe railing parallel eyes to heaven to ſmile at 
* the ſtars, or liſtening to the concerts of celeſtial ſpirits, &c.* It 1s 
to the conformation, then, of the ſolid parts that the reſpe&t with 
which they ſtill inſpire us 1s to be aſcribed ; they were not fools then 
as they proceeded from the hands of Nature, and it was by accident 
they became ſo different from what they once were. We ſhall after- 
wards produce examples of it, and indeed we have quoted ſome already. 
But muſt we deduce from it, with our Author, the following conſe- 
quence ? © Phyliognomy 1s exceedingly deceitful.” How ! deceitful, 
when it traces the primitive diſpoſitions and faculties ?—for this 1s 
the caſe of thoſe mad perſons whole faces {till retain features which 
* inſpire reſpect. —Phyliognomy fallacious, when 1t marks a ſtate * fo- 
* reign” to the mind, madnels that 1s * only accidental ? One 1s fre- 
quently tempted to ſay, that the Author has a mind to joke : I could 
almoſt believe it, after all the contradictions which eſcape him, or 
elſe I muſt ſuppoſe that we do not underſtand each other. Let him 
ſhew me a reſemblance between idiots by birth, and perſons endowed 


by 
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by Nature. with ſuperior genius; let him ſhew me, if he can, a change- 
ling born ſuch, and not reduced to that ſtate by ſome extraordinary 
accident, whoſe face reſembles that of Newton, or his own ! 
X * X tk 

Let us examine a few more paſlages. 

© Our ſenſes perceive ſurfaces only, and ſrom thence we deduce all 
* our conlequences : this is a poor reſource for the Science of Phyſio- 
_ © nomies; and it can procure us nothing very fatisfaQory, unleſs it has 
 * recourle to more accurate determinations: the knowledge which we 
* think we acquire by ſurfaces, 1s preciſely what leads us into error, and 
| * ſometimes leaves us in total ignorance.” 

But ſeeing we are reduced by the nature of our exiſtence to read 
* ſurfaces' only, and that, in a world from which miracles are excluded, 
they muſt neceſſarily have a determinate relation to the interior of 
which they are the bounds, why excite ſuſpicion againſt the informa- 
tion we recelve 1n this way? for if they muſt appear in a ſuſpicious 
light, it would follow that all human knowledge, all inveſtigation, all 
diſcovery, all experiment, are unworthy of any confidence. Do dillec- 
tions themſelves preſent any thing but new ſurfaces? Almolt all the 
truths we know refer to ſurfaces : it is not then by * ſtudying” them 
that we run the riſque of falling into error, ſince without them there is 
no truth diſcoverable by us—it is rather by * not ſtudying them,” or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, * by ſtudying them improperly. 

A ball no larger than a pea, thrown into the Mediterranean, 
* cauſes on the ſurface of the water an agitation which makes 1t- 
© ſelf felt as far as the coaſt of China. If one of us ſhould pre- 
tend to trace the effett of the falling of that ball, he would un- 
doubtedly deceive himſelf; but in that cale, whence would the error 
proceed ? Not from our being incapable of reading except on ſurfaces. 
but rather from our incapacity of reading them diſtinctly. 


© The 
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© The knowledge acquired from ſurfaces is a wretched reſource for 
* Phyhtognomy,” ſays our Author, © and it muſt have recourſe to more 
« accurate determinations.” And 1s not this what we are attempting 
to give in every page? It good Obſervers have reaſon to believe that 
we are In an error, we delire them to refute us; but it muſt be by op- 
poſing facts to the facts we produce. Our Author ſuppoſes ſome- 
where, © that the inter1or 1s expreſſed in the exterror —He ſeems then 
to admit the poſhbility of the thing : and 1f he admit it, the ſurface 
ſurely preſents characters of the interior ; and there 1s then a Phyſtog- 
nomy of the ſold parts. 

* But if the exterior bear the impreſs of the interior, does it fol. 
© low that this impreſſion muſt be viſible to us? 

Can this be the language of a Philoſopher ? 

What we ſee 1s vilible to us, whether the object be there on pur- 
poſe to be ſeen, or not. The grand queſtion always will be: © Do 
« we in effect ſee 1t ? No perſon, I think, can have any doubt about 
it——and the Author himſelf has proved by his Diſſertation, and 
by other productions of his pen, that it depends only on himſelf 
to ſee when he will, What would become of Philoſophy and the 
Philoſopher, if, upon every truth we diſcover, or upon every new 
relation we perceive 1n it, we were to be ſtopped ſhort with ſuch 
a queſtion as this : * Were they deſigned to be perceived by us? 

What would be the reply of our Author, happy as he is in 
flaſhes of wit, to one, who, in order to excite ſuſpicion againſt 
altronomical knowledge, or turn it into ridicule, ſhould aſk him: 
*If the flars, on the ſuppoſition of their being a manifeſtation of 
* the inviſible Wildom of God, were placed in the firmament to 
* be contemplated by us? ” 


* 
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* Is 1t not poſſible, that certain indications and effe&ts which we are 
* not looking for, may conceal or diſguiſe thoſe which we are in queſt 
* of ? But the indications we look for are, however, viſible and diſtin- 
gutſhable; are, however, the reſult of cauſes: therefore they are effeas, 
and conſequently Phyſognomical expreſſion. The Philoſopher is an 
Obſerver : he obſerves what is, whether he looked for it no. He {ees, 
and 1s under the neceſſity of ſeeing what is before his eyes. The ob- 
Jett there preſented to him is the image of what he could not other- 
wile perceive: what 1s viſible to him, cannot deceive but by being 
feen mperfeelly.. There is an end to all Science, were we to condutt 
ourſelves by . ſuch reaſoning as this: * The indications and effeas 
* which we ſought not, may conceal or diſguiſe thoſe which we 
*ſeek; therefore you mult not ſeek for indications nor effetts.' I 
can hardly imagine, that a Scholar ſo diſtinguiſhed as our Author 
would wiſh to ſacrifice all other human Sciences to his hatred tor 
Phyliognomy. It 1s undoubtedly poſlible, even ealy, for the Phyſo- 
nomilt to be miſtaken. This 1s an additional reafon for acting with 
prudence, for obſerving attentively what 1s, for adhering to preſent 
objects alone, without addition or retrenchment. But to attempt, 
under any pretence whatever, to divert us from ſeeing and obſerv- 
ing; to employ ridicule or invettive againſt us, would be the molt 
abſurd ſpecies of fanaticiſm,. and a ſtrange abule of wit, in a Philolo- 
pher who is a ſworn enemy to all fanaticiſm. Once more, I am 
perſuaded that a ſerious attack was not the intention of my Adver- 
lary. | 
* > * * * k 
« If our bodies unfolded themſelves in an etherial atmoſphere, if 
© they received their modilications only from the emotions of the 
* ſoul, without being under the influence of any external lorce, 
© the predominant palhon and the leading talent would produce, 
©] admit, a difference in the forms of the face, according to the 
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* different degrees and mixtures of the faculties ; juſt as different ſalts 
* cryſtallize in different forms, if nothing prevent their adheſion. 
* But, does our body depend wholly on the ſoul? or, rather, Is it 
* not ſubjected to various Powers, each of which preſcribes to it laws 
* which are frequently contradictory, and to which nevertheleſs it is 
* obliged to ſubmit ? Thus, all minerals have a form peculiar to them- 
* ſelves, ſo long as they remain in their primitive ſtate ; but the acci- 
* dents to which they are expoſed, and the irregularities which reſult 
* from their being blended, frequently deceive the moſt expert Con- 
* noilſeur who attempts to claſs them according to their apparent 

* form.” | 
But how 1s 1t poſſible to compare ſalts and minerals with an organic 
body animated by an internal vital principle ? What, compare a grain 
of ſalt, which the thouſandth part of a drop of water diſſolves in a 
twinkling, with a ſcull, which for years, nay for ages, reſiſts every 1n- 
Jury of the air, and- other external impreſſions without number ? 
Does not Philoſophy bluſh at a parallel ſo ſtrange ? Not only the 
{cull and organs of man, not only animals, but even plants, which 
have no inward reſiſtance, nor any of thoſe ſecret ſprings which act 
in man, never change their form, though continually expoled to the 
various impreſſions of air and light. While their organiſation ſub- 
fiſts, they are ſcarcely to be confounded or concealed by the moſt 

extraordinary accidents. 

© Our body thus maintains a middle ſtation between the ſoul and 
* other ſurrounding objetts; it is a mirror which repreſents the effects 
* of both'—(charmingly expreſſed !)— it refleats not only our pro- 
* penlities and our faculties, but bears alſo the impreſs of the cli- 
* mate in which we have lived, of the manner of life to which 
* we have been accuſtomed, of the diſeaſes, of the reverſes we have 
* endured, reverſes not always the elfe& of wrong propenlities, but 
* of an unaccountable concurrence of circumſtances, to the influ. 
* ENCE 
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* ence of which duty itſelf ſometimes expoſes us.” Who wiſhes, who 


dares to deny it ? But muſt the one prevent the other ? This is pre- 
ciſely the point in diſpute. Is it not aſſerted by the Author himſelf : 
* that the body is a mirror in which may be traced the effe&ts of 
* the mind, and of external cauſes? The impreſſion made by reverſe 
of fortune 1s not then the only one of which it is ſuſceptible ; and why 
might not energy of mind, or the want of energy, be read in it, as 
diſtinctly ? Is 1t not (ſuppoſing the Author to ſpeak ſeriouſly), is it 
not mere chicane to place in oppoſition two things, which, by his 
own conteſhon, reproduce their own image in the body as in a 


mirror? Will an Obſerver ſo acute, fo enlightened as our Author, 


venture ſeriouſly to maintain : * that uſually, through a reverſe of 
* fortune, a rounded forehead aſſumes a cylindrical form ? an oval 
* forehead becomes ſquare ? a prominent chin ſinks? Who 1s capa- 
ble of believing, who has the hardineſs ſoberly to aſſert, © that reverſe 

* of fortune changed the form of the face of a Charles XII. of a 
* Henry IV. of a Charles V. ? And if ever men underwent a reverſe 
_ of fortune, did not they ? Will any one dare to affirm (1 ſpeak 
of the ſolid parts, and not of wounds or ſcars), will any one dare 
to affirm, * that after their misfortunes the form of their face an- 
* nounced another charatter”? And what anſwer ought to be given 
to the Philoſopher who ſhould aſſert: © that the bone of the noſe of 
* Charles XII. loſt all its energy at Bender; that its convexity viſibly 
* diſappeared, and that it aſſumed a pointed form, the uſual indication 
* of a timid and effeminate character? Nature acts internally upon 
the bones ; accidents and ſuffering operate upon the nerves, the fleſh, 
and the ſkin; and if the bones be attacked by an accident, the phy- 
fical change reſulting from it is ſufficiently marked, and makes itlelf 
diſtinguiſhed. Misfortunes of this ſort are more. or lels grievous : if 
they be ſlight, Nature repairs them ; if not, the caule 1s too viſible 


to permit the Phyſionomiſt to confound them with natural traits. I 
F | lay 
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ſay the Phyſionomiſt ; but I beſtow this title only on the impartial! 
Obſerver : he alone has a right to pronounce Phyſognomical deci- 
ſions; he alone—and not the Wit, who takes upon him to deny truths 
confirmed by experience. 

* Muſt I always impute to the Artiſt the faults I diſcover in a figure 
* of wax? May it not have been handled too roughly, or too much 
* expoled to the rays of the Sun? 

Suppoling a waxen figure injured by a rude and careleſs hand, ſup- 
poling it mutilated, or that 1t has ſuſfered by the heat of the ſun or 
the fire, 1t will be caly nevertheleſs to diſtinguiſh in it the original 
work of the maſter. This inſtance abſolutely makes againſt our Au- 


thor; for 1t what 1s. accidental attract notice in a ſubſtance ſo ſoft as 


wax, we ſhall diſtinguiſh it with much greater eaſe in an organic body 
whoſe ſketch is formed of ſuch ſolid materials as bone. In a ſtatue— 
(this emblem, 1 apprehend, had heen mnch juſter than that of a wax- 
en figure)—you will preſently diſtinguiſh, if you be ever fo little 
a Connoiſſeur, where it has been maimed, what has been added-or 
ſupplied to make up a deficiency ; and wherefore ſhould not theſe 
diſtinctions be altogether as perceptible in man 2 Why ſhould not 
his primitive form appear through the accidents it has ſuſtained, 
while the beauty of a ſtatue which has been finely executed may 
ſtill be traced in its fragments :: 
* * # 3 

: Hoes the ſoul fill the body as an elaſtic fluid, which always af. 
« ſumes the form of the containing vellel? And on the ſuppolition 
* that a flat noſe announces malice, will it follow, that a man muſt 
* become malicious, ſhould his noſe be flattened by accident ? 

Whether I anſwer Yes or No to thus queſtion, the Critic WILL 


_ gain nothing by 1t. 


If it be Fd. that in effect the ſoul Joes nll the body, as an 
elailic {lutd which takes the form of the vellel, will it be thence 


concluded, 
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concluded, that the perſon whoſe noſe has been flattened by an acci- 
dent, has loſt the degree of internal elaſticity which formerly rendered 
that feature prominent ? 

If it be aſſerted, on the contrary, that compariſons of this ſort ſerve 
only to elucidate certain particular caſes, without leading to-any gene- 
ral concluſion, ſhall we be much farther advanced ? 

* -* X "0 

We agree with our Author in conſidering it as * extravagant to 
* maintain that the moſt lovely mind always inhabits the moſt beauti- 
© ful body, and: the moſt vicious mind, the moſt hideous body.” It is 
mconcetvable, after the explanations on this ſubje& contained in 
the preceding pages, how 1t was poſſible to 1mpute to us ſuch an aſl. 
ſertion. We only affirm : "That there 1s a proportion, a beauty of 


_ perſon which announces more virtue, magnanimity and heroiſm, than 


another form which is vulgar and more imperfe&t. We only affirm, 
with the Author, © that Virtue embelliſhes, and Vice deforms ;* and we 
are perfectly convinced, that there 1s no human form, however home- 
ly, in which. Honour may not reſide ;. and that Vice may be the inha- 


bitant of the moſt beautiful. 
We ſhall be ſomewhat more difficult with rognent to the following 


paſſage : : © Language 1s very poor in Phyſiognomical obſervations : had. 


* there been good ones, different nations ſurely would not have failed to 
* depoſit them in their Philoſophical Archives. "The noſe occurs in a 
* multitude of proverbial or metaphorical expreſſions, but always in a 
* Pathognomic ſenſe, and to denote tranſient actions ; never in a Phy- 
© fhognomical ſenſe, nor as the mark of a permanent character, or of 
* an habitual diſpoſition.” Yet the Ancients ſaid, Homo obeſe, obtuſe 
naris ; but had they never uſed the phraſe, it would have been of lit- 
tle importance, ſince it can be proved a poſterwore, that the noſe has a 
Phyſiognomical character proper to it{elf. 
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I am not learned enough to oppoſe to our Author paſſages taken 
from Homer, Sueton, Martial, and a hundred others ; but it 1s not 
neceſſary. A truth 1s not leſs truth, whether the Ancients knew it or 
not. The mere Scholar refers every thing to their authority : the true 


Philoſopher ſees with his own eyes; he knows that every age has been 


diſtinguiſhed by new diſcoveries, and that in every age the new diſco- 
veries unknown to the Ancients have been oppoſed and decried. 
* * * * 
* I do not alk, ſays the Author, * what man might have been; I 


* wiſh to know what he 1s. For my part, I wiſh to know both the 


one and the other, if 1t be poſſible. There 1s a ſpecies of profligates 


who may be compared to valuable pi&ures incruſted with varniſh. 


You conſider theſe pictures as unworthy of attention;. but were a Con. 
noiſſeur to hint, © that they have real merit, that it 1s poſſible to re- 
* ſtore them to their firſt ſtate, becauſe the colours are ſo good as to 
* defy the varniſh, and that, in carefully removing it, you run no riſque 
* of effacing the groundwork'—would this intimation appear to you a 
matter of indifference ? 

You obſerve attentively the lighteſt variations of the polar ſtar, you 
ſpend whole days im calculation, in order to diſcover in how many 
ages 1t w1ll attain 1ts neareſt poſſible approximation to the pole—lI am 
far from deſpiling this employment. 

But 1s it poſltble for you to diſpute the importance of an object 
which 1s highly intereſting to Fathers, Mothers, InſtruQors, Friends, 
Stateſmen ? Is it a matter of indifference to know what a man might 
have become, or what may ſt11l be made of him ? what muſt neceſla- 
rily be expected of fuch a youth educated and formed in ſuch a 
manner ? 


There 1s a ſpecies of madmen who may be compared to a good 
watch, whole dial-plate 1s deranged. 


But 
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But if your watch be in this condition, you will, on your princi- 
ples, pay no attention to its intrinſic goodneſs. You will not mind a 
{ſkilful Watchmaker who may tell you: © The work of your watch was 
* excellent, and I ſtill regard it as a maſter-piece. All that is neceſſary 
*18 to have it cleaned, to wind it up regularly, to reCtify a few teeth 
* which are bent; and it will be a hundred times more valuable than 
* that other watch ornamented with diamonds, which may perhaps go 
* tolerably for a month or two, but will ſtop afterwards.” 

You will always entertain the idea, That it is of little importance 
to know what might have happened, and it ſatisfies you to know no 
more about your watch but its preſent ſtate. —You permit a concealed 
treaſure to remain unemployed, which has in truth produced nothing 
hitherto, but which promiſes you in future the greateſt emolument, 
and ſatisfy yourſelf with the moderate revenue of a much more in- 
conſiderable fund. 

You judge of a tree by the produce of a lingle year, nay perhaps 
trom fruit hurried to maturity by art, without troubling yourſelf about 
its natural quality. Yet it is poſlible, that with a little care it may 
yield fruit in abundance; different circumſtances may have concurred 
to mar its fertility; a blighting wind has burnt up its leaves, a tempelt 
has flript it of its fruit—and you never inquire whether the trunk be 


ſtill ſound ? 
I feel myſelf fatigued; and ſo I fear is the Reader, eſpecially 11 he 


be inclined to believe, as I am, © that the Author, in the gatety of his 


_ * heart, ſometimes amules himſelf at our expence. 
I muſt however take notice of two glaring contradictions more, 
which have eſcaped him. On the one hand he obſerves, and very 
juſtly, * that ſome Pathognomic ſigns frequently repeated, are not al- 


« ways totally effaced, and that they leave Phyſiognomical impreſlons. 


* Hence that permanent fooliſh ſtare of filly people, who are enrap- 
* tured 
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© tured with every thing, without comprehending what they admire : 
* hence thoſe wrinkles of hypocriſy, and the furrows which it digs in 
* the cheeks; the wrinkles of obſtinacy, and an mfinite number of 
* others. Beſides, the Pathognomic change which accompanies vice, 
© frequently becomes more ſenſible, and ſtill more hideous, from the 
* diſeaſes which it produces. In like manner alſo the Pathognomic 


* expreſſion of benevolence, tenderneſs, candor, devotion, and of 


© every virtue in general, has an influence on what 1s phyſical, and 
* leaves traces which cannot eſcape the notice of the Admirer of moral 
* beauty. Such 1s the baſis of the Phyſiognomy of Gellert, the only 
* true one, the only one that promiſes to virtue real advantages, and 
* which may be reduced to theſe two ſhort ſentences: © Virtue embel- 
«* liſhes, Vice deforms.” | 


'Thus the branches poſleſs a virtue which the ſtock of the tree does. 


.not! Shall the fruit have a Phyſtonomy, and the tree itſelf none ? Is 


it poſlible, then, that the ſmile of ſelf-ſufficiency ſhould proceed im- 
mediately from a fund of humility—the air of ſtupidity from the 
ſtores of wiſdom ? The charaRteriſtic trait of hypocriſy is not, then, 
the reſult of an internal ſtrength or weakneſs? and every external ſign 
1s then, in ſome ſort, a varniſh that is laid on? The Author will al- 
ways direct our attention to the numerical figures on the watch, and 
ſays nothing of the properties of the watch itſelf. Take off the dial- 
plate, the hand will not for that ceaſe to move: efface theſe Pathogno- 
mic traits—the art of diſſimulation ſometimes acquires the power of 
doing ſo—yet the propenſity, or internal force which they indicate, 
ſhall not be deſtroyed by it. It 1s a downright contradiction, there- 
fore, © to admit traits which expreſs ſtupidity, and to deny that ſtupi- 
* dity has a charaQter.” It 1s ike maintaining, * that a ſingle drop of 


* water 1s vilible, but that the ſource, that the ocean 1s not. 


* * * * 


Another 
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Another contradiction. * There is ſuch a thing as Pathognomy ; 
* but it would be altogether as ſuperfluous to reduce it to theory, as 
* to compole an Art of Love. The expreſſion reſides chiefly in the 
* motion of the muſcles of the face, and in the look. The whole 
* world comprehends this language ; but to attempt to teach it, would 
* be an enterpriſe ſimilar to that of reckoning the ſands on the ſea- 
* ſhore.” And preſently. after the Author, with much ability, com- 
ments on the Pathognomic expreſſion of twelve faces after Chodowi- 
eck1; and in theſe theoretic obſervations, how many are there which 
relate to Phyſiognomy ! 

X * * X 

And now permit me, my reſpeQable Adverſary—but no, I no longer 
regard you as ſuch, but as a Friend who has juſt ſubmitted to- the 
power of Truth—permit me to enrich this Work with ſome remark- 
able paſſages of your Diſlertation, which I have not had an opportu- 
nity of dwelling upon, or which I have not quoted at full length. 

X X * * 

© If the judgement which we form from the Phyſionomy be ſome- 
© times verifed, it is becauſe it is founded on the indications of actions 
* or habits independent of Phyſiognomy and Pathognomy, and which 
* it is impoſſible to miſtake. The debauchee, for example, the miler, 
* the beggar, &c. have their particular livery, by which you may know 
* them as a ſoldier by his uniform. A fingle flip in point of language 
© is ſufficient ſometimes to indicate a bad education ; the form of our 
* hat, the manner of putting it on, 1s frequently an intimation of the 
* company we keep, and of the degree of our foppery.” (And does | 
the ftructure of the human body announce nothing of the talents and 
diſpoſitions of the man?) * Downright fools would ſometimes not be 
* diſcovered for what they are, if they did not att. Sometimes too 
© the dreſs, the demeanor, the firſt addreſs of a Stranger, the frlt quar- 
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© ter of an hour of his converſation, tell us more of him than we are 
* ever afterwards able to diſcover.” 

* The Phyſionomy of the moſt dangerous of mankind may appear 
* to us incapable of being decyphered: every thing in it is concealed 
* under a veil of melancholy, through which nothing can penetrate. 
© To call this in queſtion, one muſt have very little acquaintance with 
* mankind. It is always very difficult to detect a villain, if his edu- 

cation has been attended to, if he be ambitious, and 1f he have for- 

* merly kept good company.' | 

* A frivolous, idle ſcoundrel, enſlaved by the love of pleaſure, does 
not carry upon his face'—(that is to ſay, not always)—* the odious 
character of the miſchief he does to ſociety. And on the contrary, 
a man of merit, firm in the defence of his rights, and who-knows to 
ſet a proper value on himſelf, frequently announces himlelf under 
an exterior which rouſles diſtruſt, eſpecially if his mouth be with difh- 
culty moulded into a ſmile.” 

* It 1s certain, notwithſtanding the ſophiſtical-arguments which Sen- 
* ſuality may oppole to this maxim, 1t 1s certain, that © without Virtue 
* there 1s no permanent beauty ; and that ſhe can adorn uglineſs the 
* moſt diſguſting with charms irreſiſtible.” Such. caſes are undoubt- 
* edly uncommon 1n both ſexes ; but it 1s.not leſs uncommon to find 
* 1n them candor in all 1ts purity ; modeſt deference without mean 
* complaiſance ; univerſal benevolence that attempts not to force obli- 
* gation upon you ; the love of order unmixed with childiſh affecta- 
* tion; neatnels in dreſs without foppery ;—and it is the combination 
© of thele qualities which produces charms irreſiſtible. Never was 
any thing better obſerved, nor better expreſſed. 

* Vice, in hike manner, deranges and disfigures the features.-when it 
© lays hold of a flexible character, eſpecially if already ſpoilt by bad 
* education. "The vicious man has not even the idea of what conſti- 
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* tutes the expreſſion of moral beauty in the face, or is totally uncon- 
* cerned about the acquiſition of it ; he does not ſo much as aim at 
© correcting the faults of his exterior.” 

* Who would not take pleaſure in liſtening to the ſpeech of one 
©whole mouth 1s in uniſon with all the features of his face, and who has 
©no apprehenſion that they will give him the lie? We liſten to ſuch 
"a man with delight, whatever be the Science whoſe experiments and 
* truths he announces. Suppoſing ſuch a mouth to be that of a Phyſi- 
* clan, what conhdence mult it not inſpire! 

* Some one has ſaid : © That an ugly woman, old and vicious, is the 
*© moſt hideous object in nature.” But it may likewiſe be ſaid : That 
©an aged matron, whoſe face ſtill announces a mind gentle and:pure, 
1s one of the moſt reſpectable objects in the world. Age does not 
© deform the face of one whoſe mind can bear to be ſeen without a 
©*maſk. It only removes the falſe varniſh which formerly concealed 
* coquetry, caprice, and wickednels; and an impartial Oblerver would 
© have perceived in the girl, the uglineſs of a contemptible and decre- 
pit hag. Did men always att from conviction, inſtead of putting 
* their deareſt intereſts: to riſk, happy marriages would be leſs rare 
than they are; and, according to the idea of Shakeſpear, the bond 
* which ought to unite hearts would not ſo frequently ftrangle human 
© happinels.' | 

This is the language of my own heart. I ſhould have been happy, 
had I written my Eſſays under theyeyes of ſuch an Obſerver. What 


eſſential ſervices might not Phyſiognomy expect, from a man who 


joins. to the ſpirit of a Geometriclan the Jill more uncommon ta. 


lent of Obſervation ! 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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